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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


liana Chnstian Andersen Avas bom m Odense, Denmaik, 
m 1805, tbe son of a poor shoemaker Left an orphan at 
the age of eloA'en, he had a rather chequered youth, but 
managed to obtain some education at a giammar school 
Ho pubhshed his first book in 1822, and made a decided 
hit m 1835 with a novel, Tlie Improvtsatore. Other novels 
followed, including 0 T (1836), Only a Fiddler (1837), The 
Tm Baronesses (1849), and To Be or Not To Be (1857), but 
his European fame rests upon his fairy tales, which are 
assured of immortality The first senes of these appeared 
in 1836, and the last in 1872 He died near Copenhagen 
m 1875 
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POPULAR FAIRY TALES 


THE FELLOW TEAVELLEE 

Poor Hans was very unbappy, fcr bis father ivas at tbe point 
of dcatb Besides tbe two there was no one at all in tbe 
little room, and the lamp on the table bad nearly burned out, 
for it was late in tbe night 

“ You baA’^e been a good son, Hans,” said tbe dying father, 
" and God will be with you, and help you through tbe ivorld ” 
Ho looked fondly at tbe boy with bis grave loving 03^5, 
drew a deep breath, and died It seemed as if ho bad but 
fallen asleep Hans ivept bitterly Now he bad no one in 
the wide world, neither father noi motbe’ , sister nor brother 
Poor Hans' He knelt down beside tbe bed, and Inssed bis 
dead father’s hand, weeping bitter tears till, at last, his eyes 
closed, and be feU asleep, his head resting against the haid 
corner of the bed8te<id 

He dreamed a strange dieam He saw sun and moon 
boA\mg before him, and he saw his father fresh and healthy 
again, and he heard him laugh as he had been Avont to laugh 
Avhen he was ver}' happy A beautiful gal, A\uth a gold crown 
upon her long shining hair, stretched out her hand to him, 
and his father said, ‘'See Avhat a bnde you have Avon' She 
IS the loA'eliest maiden in the Avorld ” Then he UAvoke, and 
all the beautiful things were gone, his father lay cold and 
dead in his bed, and he was all alone Poor Hans' 

The next week the funeral took place Hans walked close 
behind the coffin, and knew that he would never again see 
the father whom he had so dearly loved He heard the 
Ciirth fall on the coffin lid, and -watched it until only one 
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comer was left uncovered — one more sliovelful of eaitb, and 
that, too, was seen no longei He felt as though his heait 
must burst with soirow The people round the giave were 
singing a psalm "Woids and music melted into each other so 
sweetly that they brought the tears into his eyes He wept, 
and weeping relieved him i 

The sun shone biightly on the gieen trees, as if to saj \ 
'You must no longer be soi rowful, Hans Do you not see 
how lovely the shy is? Yom fathei is up theie now, and is 
praying to God, the AU-loving, that everything may go well 
with you in all time coming ” 

“ I too 11011 always be good,” said Hans, “ and then I will 
go to heaven to my father, and what a joy it will be when 
we see each other again How much I shall have to tell him, 
and he will be able to make clear to me so fullj'^ the joys of 
heal en, and to teach me as be used to do on earth 0, ii hat 
a joy It will be’” He pictured it aU so vividly, that he 
smiled, even while the tears ran down his cheeks The little 
birds sat up in the chestnut tree and twittered, “Tweet, 
tweet’” They were cheerful and glad, though the funeral 
had been beside them, for they knew that the dead man was 
now in heaven, and had wings prettier and longei than their 
own, that now he was happy, because heie on earth he had 
lieen good, and therefore they were glad Hans saw how 
they flew away out of the green tiees into the wide world, 
and he would have liked to fly with them 

But first he had to carve a large wooden cross to set on 
his father’s grave Ho bi ought it that same evening, and 
found that the giave was already strewn with sand and 
floweis Stiangeis had done this, for all loved the good 
father who was dead 

Eaily next morning Hans packed up his little bundle, and 
carefulljf put away in his belt his whole inheritance, consist- 
ing of fifty dollars and a couple of shillings With these he 
V70uld set out on his wanderings But first he went to his 
father’s grave, repeated once “Our Father”, and then said, 
“Fai cvv ell” 

All the floweis beside the footpath which Hans now trod 
looked ficsh and bright in the viai-m sunshine, and when 
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tho \\ind passed OAOr thoni they nodded, ns if they -w-oulr 
Bav, “Welcome to the gicon mendon -lands' Is it not loiolj 
hero?” But Hans tinned to Imac another look at the ok 
church ivherc, as a child, ho had heen liaptued, and tc 
whioh ho had gone ciciy Sundav mtli Ins f.ither to woishu 
God, and to join m singing to Ills pr.use, and there he san 
standing high up at one of the openings of the tonei, tin 
church goblin Mith his little pointed led cap Shading hv 
ejes from the sun i\ith Ins hent arm, Hans nodded faroircl 
to him, and the little goblin na\cd Ins red cap, put his ham 
to his heart, and kissed it man} tunes to him to show hr 
goodivill to him, and that he iMshcd him a happy jouincy 
Hans now began to think of the many beautiful sight' 
ho Mould SCO in the great glonons v, oihl, and ho valkcc 
on faster and faslei, faithei and farther, by loads that h( 
had ne\cr talked before He knew not the Milages h( 
passed through, nor the people that ho met He was ir 
a stiange land, and surrounded by strangers 
The fust night he slop*- m a haystack under the open sky 
Other conch lie had none, but be avas perfectly satisfied, 
and thought that oven the King could not wish for a hotter 
The meadow with the biooklct flowing through it, and 
the blue heavens above, foimcd a beautiful bedroom The 
green grass, with its tiny red and wlntc flowcieks, was his 
carpet, the elder hushes and wnld roses were vases of flowers, 
and the brooklet, with the reeds on its hanks that nodded 
to him a fncndly "good morning” and “good evening”, 
served as his w ater cw cr The moon, high up amid the blue, 
was a glorious mght^lamp, yet theic was no danger of its set- 
ting fire to the curtains, Hans could sleep in pel feet secant} 
And ho slept well and soundly, and did not wake till the sun 
had nsen, and all the little birds around him sang, “Good 
morning, good morning! have you not yet got up I” 

On reaching the no\t village, he heard the church bolls 
ringing It was Sunday, and the people w ere goi ig to church, 
and Hans went with them, sang hymns, and listened to the 
Word of Gorl Ho felt as though ho were once again m his 
own church, where he had heen hapti/ed, and had, Sunday 
after Sunday, sung the psalms with his father 
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In the churchyaid outside theie were many graves, and 
on some of them high grass Avas growing “Perhaps my 
fathei’s gia\e vail soon look like these,” thought Hans, “now 
that I am away, and there is no one to pluck out the grass 
and stieiv flowers OA’-ei it” 

So he set to v^ork to clear the giaves from iveeds, laised 
those wooden crosses that had fallen down, and put back 
111 then places the v'reaths that the wind had cairied away 
“ Who knoAvs but that someone may do the same by my 
fithei’s giave, since I cannot do it'” thought he At the 
churchyaid gate stood an old beggar man, leaning on his 
Clutch, Hans gaAe him his silver shillings, and then Avent 
on his Avay moie cheeiful and happier than ever 

Towaids evening a tempest arose, and Hans made gieat 
haste to get undei shelter, but night had gathered round 
him before he caught sight of a little church, Avhich stood 
alone on the top of a hill The door Avas ajar, and he 
ciept ID 

“I Avill sit down m this cornei,” said he, “I am quite 
tued out, and it Avill do me good to rest a while” And 
after folding his hands and repeating his evening prayei, he 
leaned his head back against the waU and fell into a sound 
sleep, whilst it lightened and thundered outside 

When he awoke it Avas still night, but the storm had passed 
over, and the moon shone in thiough the high chuich 
AAindows, its light falhng full upon an open coffin, vath a 
dead body in it, in the middle of the church Hans did not 
feel tenified at this sight, for he had a good conscience, and 
be knew that the dead can do no harm to anyone, it is only 
the living, the wicked, that work us ill And two such 
Avicked men stood by the coffin They AA’^eie come to take 
the poor corpse out of the coffin and throw it out at the 
chuich door 

“Why do you do that?” asked Hans, when he found 'out 
what they Avere going to do “It is very wicked of you 
In Chnst’s name, let him rest in peace'” 

“Stufi:'” cued both the dreadful men “He has cheated 
Es He OAved us money Avhicli he could not repay, and noAV 
he IS dead, and aac aauII ncA^ei see a penny of it Cut aacII 
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have om revengOj and lie shall he lilce a dog outside -the 
church door” 

“I have only fifty dollars,” said Hans, “that is my whole 
foitune, hut I will gladly give them to you if you will 
faithfully pioraise to leave the dead man in peace I shall 
he able to get on inthout the money, no doubt, I h.n " 
sfciong, healthy limbs, and the good God 11111 always help 
me 

“Of course,” said the men, Of you mil pay his debts, ii^, 
shall do him no haim, you may depend upon that ” So they 
took the money Hans offeicd, laughed scoinfiilly at his 
simplicity, and went then wa} But Hans laid the corpse 
straight in the coffin, folded the cold, stiff hands, took leave 
of the dead man, left the church, and walked with a light 
heart thiongh the grcit foiest 

All aiound him, whoio the moonlight shone in thiough the 
tiees, he saw the loveliest little elves at pl.iy They weic 
not in the least startled at his appioach, foi they knew that 
he was good and haimless, since none but those who are free 
from evil thoughts and wishes have poner to see the elves 
Some of these were no largei than a finger bre.idth, and they 
had then long flaxen haii fastened up with golden combs 
They see-sawed tvo and two upon the heaiy drops of dew 
that spangled the loaves and glass Eveiy now and then a 
dewdrop trickled down, and two little sprites fell with it into 
the long grass, and then what laughter theic was among the 
rest' It was charming' They sang too, and Hans remombored 
that he had leaint all these pretty songs and glees when he 
was a little boy And big speckled spiders, ivith silver cromis 
on their heads, were made to spin long suspension bridges 
and palaces fioni one tree to another for them, and when tin 
dew fell upon these they glistened bke glass in the clear moon- 
light Their gambols went on tiU sunrise, and then the eh 
crept into the flower-cups to sleep, and the mnds took hold of 
their airy castles and suspension bridges and made them flj 
like cobwebs through the air 

Hans had just stepped out from the wood, when a deep, 
manly voice shouted from behind him, “Halloo, comrade 1 
whither go youl” > 
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“ Out into tlie wide world,” leplied Hans “I have neither 
father nor mother, I am a poor lad, but the Lord will help 
me 

“I too am going into the world,” said the sti anger “Shall 
we two go along with one anothei V’ 

“Why should we notl” answered Hans, and they went on 
together Very soon they became good fi lends But Hans 
aw clearly that the stranger was much cleverer than he was, 
he seemed to have travelled in eiciy country on the eaith 
and to have learnt everything 

It was almost noon, and the sun stood high above their 
heads, when they sat down under a wide-spieading liee to eat 
their bieakfast At that moment an old woman, veiy much 
wnnlded and almost crook-backed came hobbling by on her 
crutch On her shouldeis she earned a bundle of faggots 
which she had gathered in the wood She had hci apron 
gathered up, and out of a corner of it peeped thiee bundles 
of ferns and some willow twigs Just as she was passing them 
her foot slipped; she fell, and gave vent to a shrill ciy of pain, 
for she had broken her leg, pool old woman ' Hans sprang up 
to help her, and proposed that thej'- should caiiy her home, 
but his companion opened his knapsack, took out of it a httle 
box, and said that he had theie a sahe which would at once 
heal her leg and restore its strength, so that she would be 
able to walk home wuthout help as easilj? as if she had not 
fallen down at aU All that he <isked in return was that she 
should give him the three bundles of feins and willow twigs 
she earned in her apron '■ 

“That would be a good price, master doctoi,” quoth the 
Clone, nodding her head quite queeily She did not like to 
part with her roots, she said, but it was far fiom pleasant to 
’ ' there with her leg broken, so she gave the contents of her 
•qiion to the stranger, and he anointed her leg w'lth his pre- 
cious ointment Then the old w'omen rose up and hobbled 
onward, walking with less difficulty than before she had fallen 
down A capiral ointment this' but not to be had at the 
chemist’s 

“ What can you w'ant with those roots?” asked Hans of his 
follow traveller 
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“These are throe beautiful herb biooms,” said he, “and j 
like them A'cry much, because I have foobsli -whims some 
times” Then they -ti^alked on for a long -way “iSce ho-w 
the sky is oveicast,” said Hans, and lit, pointed up\\aids 
“ Those are terribly thick clouds ” 

“Those are not clouds,” said bis companion, “they aie 
mountains — great, noble mountains’ On then ciests we shall 
be abo-ie the clouds and in the fiesh an Believe me, it is 
delightful there To-moiiou we shall suiol}^ be afai in the 
ivoild ” 

But the mountains wore not so near as they seemed, and 
the -wanderers had to travel the whole day befoie they came 
to them Black fir-woods clothed the mountain sides, and 
piles of stones as large as toivns lay scatteied here and theie 
It would cost them haid laboiu, the stianger said, to croos the 
mountains So he and Hans tinned into an inn to lest, so 
that they might start fiesh on their joiunoj on the mouow 

They found the public room crowded, foi a man with a 
puppet show had just arn\cd and sot up his little thoatie, 
and the people had been gathering together to see the pei- 
formance Thoj'' sat on chan's langcd lound the loora, but 
right m front, in the best place of all -was a stout butchci with 
a great bull dog by his side, a gnm-lookiug animal, that stood 
staling with all his might, just like any otbei onlooker 

And now the show bogaiu A King and Queen w^eie dis- 
covered sitting on magnificent thiones, v.eanng gold ciowns, 
arid -with long trains to then robes The prettiest httlo wooden 
(lolls, -with glass eyes and thick mustachios, stood at the doois 
and ivindows, Avhich they kept opening and shutting, so that 
their Majesties pnght enjoy a free current of air It wms a 
A cry pretty comedy But just as the Queen rose uji from hei 
throne and walked across the floor, the great bull dog, a\ horn 
the stout butcher had forgotten to hold, spi-ang up, and ai ith 
one bound clearing the stage, seized the pretty Queen by hei 
slender Avaist so roughly that she Aias broken in tAicr It Avas 
dreadftfli The poor shOAAunan Avas so much gneved that be 
was very near shedding tears The Queen A\as Ins piettiest 
doll, and the ugly bull dog had bitten her head off But aftoi 
the people had all gone away, Hans’ fellow tra\ ellcr wont to 
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the poor man and said he would soon make her all light 
Then he took out the little box: he had used to heal the old 
woman’s leg, and lubbed some of the ointment oier the 
wounded doll, aftei nhicb, not only ivas it pcifcctly right 
again, but it had the ponci of moiing all its limbs by itself, 
so that theie was no need to pull the inrcs, for the doll acted 
like a living being, except that it could not speak The show- 
man was gieatly delighted to see his Queen doll dance and 
walk by hcisolf, it was uhat none of his other dolls could do 
Late m the night, vhen all the people in the inn ivcre in 
bed, a heavy groaning and sighing nas Iieaid, and it went on 
so long that at last everybody got up to sec uhat could be 
the matter The shopman lushed to his little theatie, for it 
«eemcd to him that the sighing came from it And a strange 
sight met his eyes All the pupped the King and the soldiers, 
were lying heaped one upon anothei, keeping up a perpetual 
groaning, and staring with then great glassy eyes, for they 
all wished to be anointed, as then Queen had been, so 
that they too might be able to moio of themsehes Ihe 
Queen knelt on one knee, and lifted her pictty gold cronn on 
high, as though beseeching, “Take my ciown if you •null, only 
anoint my consort and my com tiers'” The shopman could 
scaicely keep fiom iveeping, he vas so much affected b}'' this 
scene Then he spoke to the fellow traveller, and ofiered him 
all the money he might got for his entertainment next evening, 
if he voiild anoint four or file of his best dolls But the 
stiangei said he did not vant his money, but he nould take 
the large sabie which the showman nore by his side As soon 
as ho got the sword he anointed six of the dolls, and they nore 
able immediately to dance so prettily and gracefully that all 
the young girls in the inn who were present felt an irresistible 
inclination to begin dancing too And dance they did, and 
coachman and kitchen maid, waiter and chamber maid, danced 
also, and all the guests joined them Even the fii e-tongs 
advanced and led out the shovel to perform the mazurka, but 
no sooner had these two made the first stamp than they fell 
down, one over the other Oh, what a merry night that was' 
Next morning Hans and his fellow traveller started early 
to climb up the high mountains through the vast pine-woods 
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They had dauihcredup coliigli tl^rlhe chiirclT pcnc;iti) 
them showed like httle blue specks ajmong the grqhp, ^d thc^' 
could see over manv, many miles & coUntiy of IIk 

beauty of this fair world Hans had never before secri^ and ilte 
sun shone varmly amid the blue vault of heaven, and the wind 
hole to him the notes of hunters’ huglc-homs So sweet .md 
\ lid were they that the tears stood in his eyes, and he could 
not help crying out "0, God of goodness and love! J would 
Viorship Thee, for Thou art good to us all, and host given no 
all the hcauty that is in the woild”. His comiade »(-ood by 
^vlth folded hands, and looked at the woods and tlin U>wnH nut 
there m the warm sunshine Presently a strain of dcoj), uu 
cirthly music seemed floating ovoi their heads ^I’hey lool.i d 
up, and saw a large white swan hovciing in the an and uiiii’ 
mg as they had nevoi before heard any bnd I'liig. Kiuiilf'i' 
and fainter grew’ the notes, its head dioejiccl, and it imiiiIc 
slowly doivnw’ards, till at last it fell dead at then feel, 'I'lie 
loiely bird' 

"Two lovely wings,” said the stiang/'i, "I'O huge and wliili 
as those this bird has, are worth money. 1 will take (liein 
'wth me Now, you sec, Hans,” aclded lie, .m with one ntrohe 
he seiercd the wings from the dead nwan, “that tliin nuhie m 
of some use to me ” 

They coutnuicd then journey civci tin moiinl.unfi feu nninv, 
many leagues, till at last they h.lw Iwinnilli linen a huge nij' 
■uithmoic than a hundicd towwi /dintcnin/' like silvei m iln 
'unshnic In llio middle of the city wnu u nlatd}' miuble 
Jiikicc roofed with red gold, and hi it dwelt iho Knit'; 

Hans and liis fellow tr.ivclifi did nol dioe"e lo go liti.nglit 
into the city, but stojijicd at a litlh* inn onl'ude Ihe lov. n to 
‘-hake the dust oil their clolhr", foi they winlnd lo be (uh 
when they came into Ihc 'tiecls of tin iil\ Hm inukee|iri 
told them that the King was a kind, g<in(] l.e-irted old man 
and had ncier done an ill turn to .inyone all hm life, bu I la 
his daughter, the Pnneopt', was a veiy wnked 1 idj * be ia« 
no lack of beauty, for sr-areely in all the worhl could a laiicr 
maiden be found, but then fhe wan a wicked witch, am 
tiiioiigh her cmI art’- many a young vnd coinclv Pnneo find 
lo'-l hill hfc 
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\n\ f'lio w.'is hi) Ml (') p’.opo e to Imm, Im iir* i nr 

hr ht ’ it m is ill the suin' to Ihm. S!im iiinlc him 

pin with hoi .it “ '\ hit .'U! in\ fhoiiL'hl' hi of’ oi'l i{ h' 
touhl hri tiioiiMlit tlno<‘ tinio', timn ‘iho \ ouhl nnn 

limi. nu! ho Mould h>' Imti;: o\oi iho v holo roinitrv v Imn h- 
fithoi (ini Ihit il lit roidd not mio indit tin iho o t.i'u 
she Imd him Inioo'd nt hi'hoidi.l llrr fitlui, tho nhl Kin 
I,.”': ^ut to till' lu nt l)\ h( 1 vuJfdnf' nifl (riuiti., hut )u 
(oiild not intiifoio, for ho Ind oimi sud fh t ho ^ onld In.f 
no'imi: to do with lu'r lo\o Mfi.iir>, that lu niioht do (’\arih 
is spp plo^scd Kmri \ouni: {(rimi' tint ruuo to pKv it 
this 1 It d oin'O Mith lu'i hul tuhd, find v s'- ouhor Iptil'C i 
oi hot' d(. 1 'I liet il id /’m . Ixmi U'’niod ui liTno, am! 

mudil ii'io ioft lioi .dono 'Iho olii Kiit'; . is *o mitvod In 
.ill tin 1 ii ei \ thu h n.i^ht ip'on tin' ! '’ui, {tpt ho nri'l .'>11 1 n 
soldioi ‘ [lon'' oil" dM\ ('\rn \oirint' i ’ii": * nd p”-'’ i r, kiioo! 
in^ ill (' 3 on tho hnid 'tout pi tin; th > t* ' I'nimr '' 
iiiiol hcvrl rii)"ht n h'lil lint i 'h 1 1 lu iun*. uotild 
“d’ho h’tcfnl rnnet's'' i iid II im. “Slu should letlK 
he no"/:r(' It M oil'd do hoi "ood Wore 1 tlu old K’n" tho 
should iH’ noil heitoii” .hist then o lo’vl ‘ Iluii.dr' rom 
tho pet,]ilo in the jnul nude him !unr\ to tlio uimlou The 
Piiniess V IS iidin,' put 'nd so vonhitnil\ lu'iut.ful 
she lint people foit;ot het cniclt\ .’iid 'honfrd ‘ liniinh’ 
'Fv I h o f.iir \ onn'Z ":n K, chd in m lull silk .vti 1 h* n intj csc’i 
a "oldcn tnhp in h< t Ini.d, rode on rod hi u k st'rk hofoic o. 
1)1 side her The Pniu oss heuelf rode i sno" -white horse 
do^,lcod with inbios and di inionds Ilei ndint; h ih’t sts-. of 
(loth of pold, . 111(1 (he whip in her hind "htt.'ied hk'o a sun 
beam the gold crown on hei lici'l w.ts like the hltle star= m 
tht sk'y, and lier genre like nniitlc v u msde of in in\ thmi 
suids of hnttci (lies’ M inus sewn together \rl she herself iris 
sill! inoK' lou'ly tlnn her clothes 

U lic). Ihins satv hci, the blood nishod to liu face, and ho 
rould not ntler a single mouI 'Flic Pi nu O'S looked, t” tmth, 
the sciy same .as the fan maiden \.eiring the gold crown 
whom bo h.id seen in Ins dicam on the night of his fithers 
death 8o bcautifnl he could nob lm\c iin.iirined atn morbd 
maiden to bo, and bo could not help loung her niih all hu 

( n P73 ) 
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heart. " It coiild not be true,” he 
really a wicked witch, who had people Ranged or 
when they could nob guess her thoughts ^^Evjej;yQHbijj^^ 
lca\e to become her suitor, even the poorest ^TR®?^’tainlj 
' go to the palace, for I cannot help myself ” ^ 

They all tried to persuade him to give up this idea, saywg^ 
he would faro no bettor than the other suitors His fellov 
traveller especially begged him not to go, but Hans had made 
up his mind that it would be all nght He carefully brushed 
his coat and his shoes, washed his hands and face, combed 
his long fan hair, and started on his -way thioiigh the city, 
stiaight up to the maiblo palace “Come ml” said the King 
when Hans knocked at the door Hans entered, and the 
good old King in Ins dressing-gown and embroidered slippers 
came to meet him. He had his gold ciown on his head, and 
held in one hand the sceptre, ni the other the imperial globe 
“Wait a little,” said he, and put the globe under one am 
so as to bo able to stretch out the other hand to Hans As 
soon as he heaid that Hans came as a suitor he began to weep 
most bitterly, so tliat sceptre and orb rolled dow n on the floo’ , 
and he w’as obliged to dry his eyes on bis drcssing-gowm 
Poor old King' “Do not think of it'” ho begged, “it will 
be wuth you as wutb all the rest Come and look liei c ” 
Then he led Hans out into the Princess’s pleasure-garden, 
and their ho saw a ghastly sight On every tieo hung the 
wasted skeletons of throe or four langs’ sons who had ivooed 


the Princess but had hot been able to guess her thoughts 
In every breeze the dry skeletons rattled so that the birds 
had all been scaled away, and durst not enter the garden 
The flowers were tied to human bones instead of sticks, and 
giisly slaills gnnncd fioin behind eveiy flowerpot 

“You see what’s hero'” said the old King to Hans, “your 
fate will be just the same as that of those Do not attempt 
it, or you will make me sery unhappy, because I take these 
things so much to heait” 

Hans kissed the hand of the kind old King, and told him 
he felt quite sure that it would be all nght, for he w’as en- 
chanted wuth the beautiful Pnneess 

Then the Pnneess herself came ndnig into the court of the 
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palace with all liei ladies The King and Hans Mcnt np 
to her and wished hei good day She loohed nondei fully 
beautiful as she offered hei hand to Hans, and he loved hei 
moie than evei, and could less than ever belieie that she was 
the wicked witch people said she was 

Then they went togethei into the hall, and prettily diessed 
little pages came in and handed round sweetmeats and gingei- 
bread nuts to everyone, but the old King was so sad that he 
could enjoy nothing, besides, the gingeibiead nuts vere too 
hard for his teeth 

It was settled that Hans should come to the palace next 
morning, and that the judges and the vhole council should 
be present as witnesses to the Pnncess’s game of “ What are 
my thoughts likel” If he guessed rightly, he was to come in 
the same way on the two following days, but if not, he should 
lose his life So fai there had been no one v ho had "iiessed 
rightly even once 

Hans was not at all anxious as to how things v ould go v ith 
him , he was rather delighted He thought only of the beau- 
tiful Princess, and beliered the more finnly that God would 
help him But how he knew not, and he did not eien caie 
to think about it Almost dancing with joj’’, he made his 
way back out of the town to the roadside inn, where his 
fellow traveller was awaiting him 

Hans would never have weaned of teUing how kind the 
Pnncess had been to him, and how lovelj' she vas He 
longed ardently for the moiiow, when he might again go 
to the palace, and when he must guess the thought of bis 
beloved 

But his fellow traveller sadly shook his head “I love 
you so much'” he said, “and we might yet have liecn a long 
while togethei, and noAv I must lose jmu' My pool, dear 
Hans' I could Aveep, but I aauII not distuib j’-our happiness 
on the last oAmning perhaps that Ave may spend togethei 
AYe wiU be merry, right merry To-moiroAA’-, AA'hen you aie 
gone, I shall have time enough to v eep ” 

All the people in the city had heard by this time of the 
arrival of a new suitor for the Princess, and there Avas gieat 
soiTOAv because of the news All the theatres Aveie closed, the 
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women who sold sweetmeats tied crape round their sugar 
men, and the King and the priests knelt in the church 
There was great gnef, for no one thought it possible that Hans 
would fare better than the suitors that had come before him 

That evening the fellow traveller ordeied a huge bowl of 
ounch, and said to Hans, “Now let us be meiry, and drink 
to the Princess’s he..ilth” But after Hans had drunk two 
glasses he uas unable to keep his eyes open, and fell into 
a sound sleep Then the fellow travellei lifted him gently 
into bed, and it being now night and quite daik, he took 
out the large ■wings that he had cut off from the dead 
swan, and fastened them upon his shouldeis Then he took 
the largest of the thiee roots he had got fiom the old woman 
who had fallen and bioken her leg, and put it in his pocket, 
and having opened the -^vindow, he hew into the city straight 
to the maible palace, and seated himself in the corner of 
a bow •unndow belonging to the Princess’s bedroom 

Peifect stillness reigned thioughout the city At last the 
clock struck a quarter to twelve, the Pnncess’s ■window’opened, 
and the Pimcess herself, chid in a loose white mantle, and 
home up by long black wings, flew away ovei the tow to- 
wai ds a high mountain in the distance The fellow traveller, 
who had made himself invisible, followed the Pnncess through 
the air, and whipped her with his rod so that the blood came 
wheiever he struck Ah ' it was a wonderful journey through 
the air The wind caught her mantle and kept it fluttering 
to and fro till it spread out like a wide ship-sail on either 
side of hei, the moon shining thiough it 

“How It hails' How it hails'” said the Pnncess at each 
stioke she received from the rod And it served her right 
At last she i cached the mountain and knocked Then a deep 
hollow rumbling, like thunder, was heard, the mountain 
opened, and the Pnncess entered, Hans’ fellow traveller still 
following, for no one could see him, he hanng made himself 
invisible 

They went through a long wide passage whose walls glistened 
like fire, for more than a thousand gleaming spiders wcie run- 
ning up and down them The passage led into a laige hall 
built of silver and gold Flowers — some led, some blue, and 
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as large as sunflowers — glistened fiom the Avails j but if any- 
one had dared to go near to tiy to pluck them, he Avould soon 
have discovered that their green tinsted stalks ueie in leality 
poisonous snakes, and that the false flowei's themselves a; ere 
foimcd by the icd and blue fire that issued from then venom- 
ous mouths The ceiling Avas covered Avith shining gloAv- 
bvonns and bats, Avhich kept flapping then thin bluish Anngs 
'III the centie of the hall stood a throne supported upon four 
horse skeletons harnessed Avith the A\eb of the fieiy-ied spiders 
'Iho throne itself Avas of milk-Avhitc glass, and the cushions 
Aieie little black mice, Aiho Aieie continual]}^ snapping and 
biting at one anothei’s huls Above it was a canopy of cnm 
son spideis’ Avebs, studded Avith the prettiest little green flies, 
.dl ghttenng like piecious stones On the throne sat an aged 
magician, Aveaiing a ciOAvn on his ugly head, and holding a 
sceptre in his hand Ho kissed the Princess on the foiehead, 
and bade hei sit down on the throne beside him And then 
the band struck up Gieat black grasshoppeis played on 
the jews’-haip, and the oavI came out with his “Tu-nhit, 
tu-whoo'” as chief singei Little black goblins, A\ith aaiUs- 
o’-the-A\isp on their caps, danced round and round the hall 
But no one could sec the fellow traAeller, Avho had placed 
himself ]ust behind the throne, Avhero he could see and hear 
everything The courtiers who entered uoav looked noble and 
grand, but anj'^one with an eye in his head could see that 
they weie in reality nothing else than broomsticks Avith 
cabbage heads, which the magician had beiv itched into some 
sort of life, and to which he had given giily ombroideied 
dresses They just served to keep up his state, and Avhat 
did he want moie? 

After the dancing had gone on for some time, the Pnncess 
told the magician that she had a new suitoi, and asked Avhat 
she should think of next morning Avhen he came up to the 
palace to guess her thoughts 

“Listen' I Avill tell you,” said the magician “Choose 
something A'^eiy easy and simple, and he aviU be the less 
likely to think of it. Think on your OAvn shoe, that he will 
never guess. Then you can have his head cut otf, but mind 
to bnng me his eyes to-morrow night that I may eat them ” 
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Tho Pnnccss ])o\\c(l vciy lou, .‘uul piomiscfl not to foi got 
Picscntl}' tho magician repeated some iingicwonh uliicli made 
the mountain open, and (he Pnnrcss Hew out again, hut Hans’ 
felloiv travcllei followed her, swift as tlionght, and flogged hci 
so much that tho Piinccss sighed lirnMlv o\ci tlic hailstorm, 
and made all possible haste to get hack lo the how -window of 
hei sleeping-room And the fellow tia\cllei, who was right 
Aicaiy of his night’s cvcrcisc, flew cjuickly hack to the room 
w’hcro Hans la}' asleep, took oil his wing^, and laid himself 
down to lest 

Quite carl}' in the moining Hans awoke, and liis fellow* 
ti-avcller aioso .ilso lie would not tell Hans of his flMiig 
ad\ontiuG dunng the night, hut, without making any men- 
tion of the mountain magician, he hcgircd Hans, when he went 
up to the palace, to ask the Pnnccss if she had not thought of 
her owni shoe 

“I may as well guess that as .m} thing else,” *5aid Hans, 
“and truly, I believe the angels mav ha\c wliisjicicd it to }ou 
duiiiig tho night, my fnend, foi I hope and tinst they are on 
my side But now let us sa} faicwcll, foi if I do not guess 
right, I shall not see you again ” 

Then they hade each other farew ell, and Hans w ent on his 
way to the palace The great hall A\aS ciowdcd with people 
The councillors were seated in large easy chairs, with cushions 
of eidei down to lean then heads upon, because the} had so 
many things to think about The old King rose up when 
Hans came in, and ho began diying his eyes with a white 
pocket handkci chief Preseiitl} the Princess entered She 
looked lovcliei e\en than she had looked the da\ befoio, 
and greeted the Avholo nsscmhly with a most winning smile, 
but to Hans she held out her hand, sa}ing, “Good morning, 
my fnend” 

' And now the game began “ AVhat aic my thoughts like?" 
asked the Pnnccss, and she looked at Hans aichly as she 
spoke But no sooner did ho utter the single woid “Shoe 
than she turned pale, and hci limbs began to liemhle All 
her Ansdom could not help her, she could not deny that ho 
had guessed right 

Huirah' hoAv glad tho good old King was He jumped up 
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and IcicLed Ins slippers into tbe an for joy, and the spectatois 
all clapped their hands, some to applaud the King, and some 
to sho-tt hoAv pleased they were at Hans’ victory — for victoiy 
It was for this one day at least 

His fellow tiavcller also was glad when he heal’d of Hans’ 
success, but Hans himself folded his hands in thankfulness to 
Hod vho, he felt sure, would stiU help him, foi the veiy next 
day he must undergo his second tnal 

The evening passed jUst like the evening before, and, as 
soon as Hans was asleep, his fellow tiaveller flew out, and 
followed the Piincess to the mountain This time he took 
two lods mth him, and he flogged the Princess haider than he 
had done before Ko one sau him enter with her, hut ho was 
thcie, nevertheless, and heard and saw everything that went 
on This time it was settled that the Princess should think 
of her gloie, and the fellow travellei told Hans what to say, 
as if ho had again heard it in a dream The next day, 
therefore, Hans vas again able to guess nghtly, and it made 
the people of the palace lery glad 
The whole Court cut capers when they heard it, just as 
they had seen the King do on the day before, hut as W the 
Princess, she thiow herself down upon a sofa and would not 
speak a single void 

And now Hans had hut to guess once more If ho guessed 
lightly, the beautiful Princess whom he Io^ed would become 
Ins hnde, and he should ho king over the whole countij’^ aftei 
her old father’s death, hut if he guessed wrongly, then he 
must lose Ins life, and his hnght blue eyes ivould he earned 
rs a titbit to the wicked magician 

Hans said his prayers and vent to rest earlier than usual 
that evening, and soon fell sound asleep His fellow traveller 
then fastened the svan wings on his shoulder’s, buckled the 
cabre to Ins gndle, took all the three wizard wands in his hand, 
and flew ofr to the maible palace 

The night was pitch dark, and it vas so stormy that the tiles 
vcrc blown from the loofs of the houses, and the trees in the 
garden of skeletons bowed like reeds to the blast It lightened 
OYCiy moment, and the thunder rolled on as though it would 
neiei cc.vsc the vhole night long The bow vindov opened, 
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and the Pnncess flew out She was pale as death — not that 
she was afiaid of tempests, for she "ttas wont to delight in 
them, hut this night, when hei white mantle spiead out 
aiound her like a sail unfmled hy the ivind, and the strokes 
of the fellow travellei’s three lods fell on hei tiU the blood 
tiiclded down, she found hei self scarce able to and felt 
every moment as if she must sink to the ground She 
stiuggled on, however, and managed at last to leach the 
wend mountain 

“Theie’s such a hailstorm without'” said she on entenng, 
“ I never kneiv such weather as it is ” 

“ Yes One may sometimes hai e too much, even of a good 
thing,” replied the magician 

Amd then she told him, shivering with feai and dread all 
the while, that Hans had guessed light the second time, and 
if he should succeed on the thud trial also the game wmnld 
be his indeed, and she might nevei again come to the moun- 
tain, never again practise the magic arts it had cost hei so 
much to learn And she wept most bitterly 

“Ne%er fear, he shall not guess this time, depend upon it'” 
repbed the magician “I will find something he has never 
thought of in Ins life, unless, mdeed, he bo a gieatoi "wizard 
than myself But now let us be merry'” And he took the 
Pnncess by the hand and danced -with her all round the hall, 
the little goblins and wulls-o’-the-wisp all doing the like, and 
the red spiders springing memly up and down, w'hile the 
flowers of fire on the wall appeared to throw out spaiks The 
owl beat the drum with all his might, the crickets chirped, 
and the giasshoppers played on the jew^s’-haips It was an 
airy dance 

After they had danced themselves weary, the Princess 
said she must hasten home, for she feared she might be 
missed at the palace The magician then said he wmuld go 
home with her, so that they might have the more time 
together 

So away they flew through the storm, and the fellow' 
traveller followed them and bioke his three w'ands on their 
shoulders Never had the old magician been out in such a 
stoim "When they got to the palace he bade the Princess 
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LareAielJ, ftnd at the same moment whispered to hei, “To- 
monow, think of my head'” But Hans’ fcUow traveller 
heairi it, and just <is the Pnnccss shjiped into hei room 
thiou^h the vindow, and the magician vas about to turn 
round and H}’’ back to his mountain, he seized him by the 
long bliok be<ird, and, draning his sabre, cut off his iiglv 
head, ] ist behind the shoulders, so that the magician nevei 
once s.iv uho attacked him The fellou traveller tliiew the 
bod} into the se.i, to be food for the fishesj but the head 
he di])pcd into the water, then uTOppod it uji in his silk 
handlrerchicf, and took it with him to the inn 

Next inoining he gave the bundle to Hans, telling him not 
to untie it until the Pnneess asked vhat she uas thinking of 
Iheie iv IS such a ciowd in the King’s hall that day that the 
people wcie packed as close togethei as radishes in a bundle 
The judges and counciUoi-s all sat in their easy chans, with 
the winte cushions, and the old King had on an entirely new 
suit of clothes, and his gold croun and his sceptre, too, had 
been ficshly polished, so that he looked quite smart But the 
Pnnce‘'s vas veiy pale, and was clad in black, as if she were 
going to a funeral 

“\Vhit aie ray thoughts like?” asked she of Hans And 
ho immediately untied the handkerchief, but vas himself 
quite frightened when he saw the hideous head of the ma- 
gician And a shudder thidled through all the bystanders, 
and the Princess sat mute and motionless as a statue, and 
could not iittei a syllable At last she rose fiom her seat, 
and held out hei hand to Hans, in token that ho had guessed 
rightly tins third time also Looking neither at him nor at 
anyone present, she sighed rather than said, “Now }ou nrej 
my lord ' Tins e\ emng v e must he raaraed ” “ That pleases 

me,” said the old King “It is just what I ivish ” 

Tlic people tiled “Hurrah'” the band played in the street's, 
the bells vcic all set ringing, and tbe women who made 
cakes took tbe ci-ape off their sugar men There were great 
lojoicings Thice oxen were loasted wlmle in the maiket- 
place, besides fowls and ducks without end, so that e^cryone 
who wanted might come and ha-\e dinner The fountains 
flowed with wine instead of water, and if 3 on went into the 
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baker’s shop to buy a penny loll, be would give you six buns 
into the bargain, buns vath cunants in them, too 

In the evening the whole city was illuminated, the soldiers 
fired tbeii guns, and the little boys ran about letting oft 
ciackers There was eating and dunking, dancing and 3ump- 
ing, up in the palace All the fair ladies and gallant cava- 
liers of the couit danced with one another, and you could 
hear far oflf the song they sang 

“ Many pretty maidens skip about and dance, 

While on ground their tiny feet scarcely seem to glance 
Like spinning wheels they su if tly whirl 
Every charming tireless girl 
Dance then, pretty maiden, do, 

Tdl the sole falls from your shoe ” 

Amid all this gaiety the Princess remained pale and sad, 
and Hans in despair went to his fellow traveUei to ask 
him how to "Win her love The fellow traveller gave him 
a little vial with some drops in it, and also three featheis 
fiom the swan wings, bidding him steep each of the three 
feathers in the liquid and then spnnkle the Princess’s foie- 
head with the drops chnging t-o the feathers This would 
destioy the power of the magician and free her from his 
enchantments 

Hans did exactly as his fellow traveller bade him He 
sprinkled the Pimcess’s brow three times with the first feathei, 
and she uttered a loud shriek, and was changed into a coal- 
black swan with fiery-red eyes He spnnlded the black swan 
with the second feather, and it became pure white, but had a 
black ling round its thioat He shook the drops from the 
thud feather over the white swan’s head, and it vas at once 
changed into a lovely Piincess She was lovelier than ever, 
and, while her eyes sparkled with teais of ]oy, thanked him 
for having broken the spell of the magician 

Next morning the old King came with all his Court, and 
kept on congratulating them till it was quite late in the day 
At last the fellow traveller, his staff in his hand and his 
knapsack on his back, came to the palace to ask for Hans 
Hans kissed him many times, and begged him to stay always 
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■with him and share m his happiness But the fellow traveller 
shook his head, sajnng, very kindly and mildly, “No, that 
cannot be, my time is up I have now paid my debt Do 
} on remember the dead man whom his enl-minded creditors 
would not have suffered to lest in his coffin? You gave all 
\ ou had to secure him peace and rest I am that dead man!” 
And in the same moment he was gone 
The bndal festivities lasted for a whole month Hans and 
his Pimcess loved each other dearly, and the good old King 
lived through many happy days, never happier than when he 
vas dancing his tiny giandchildren on his knees and letting 
them play with his bright sceptre But Hans, in the course 
of time, became king over the whole countiy. 
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A MOTHER sat by tbo bedside of bei little child ^ she i/as TCi y 
sad, foi she was afiaid lest it should die The child iv.ts vciy 
pale, its eyes were closed, its breathing w.is faint, and evciy 
now and then it fetched a deep sigh, and the inothoi's face 
grew sadder and sadder as she watched the little cieaturc 
There was a knock at the dooi, and a pool old man \napped 
up in a gieat hoise cloth came in He had need of ■\\aim 
clothing, for it was a cold winter's night The giound outside 
was covered mth ice and snow, and the wind blew keen and 
cutting into the wandeiei's face 

As the old man was shiienng with cold, and the child 
seemed at that moment to have fallen asleep, the mothei i ose 
up and brought for her guest some beer in a little pot, putting 
it inside the stove to warm And the old man sat rocloug 
the cradle, and the mothei sat down on a chan beside him, 
still gazing on her sick child, listening anxiouslj’’ to its haid 
breathing and holding its tiny hand 

“I shall keep him Do you not thnik so?” she enquned 
“God is good He will not take my daihug avay fiom me'” 
And the old man — it was Death himself — bowed his he<id 
so strangely, you could not tell whether he meant to say 
“ Yes ” or “ No ” And the mothei aist doivn her eyes, and 
tears streamed over her cheeks She felt her head giovnng 
heavy For three whole days and nights she had not closed 
j lei eyes, and now she slept, but only foi a minute Presently 
bhe started pp, shivering ivith cold, and looked lound the 
loom The old man was gone, and her little child was gone, 
he had taken it with him And j'onder, in the corner, the 
old clock ticked and ticked It began to stiiko The heavy 
weight sank to the ground and the clock stood still 

But the mother rushed out of the house ciying foi her child 

Outside, amidst the snow, there sat a woman clad in long 
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black garments, who said, “Death has been in your- rouia, 
I saw him hurrv out of it nnth your little child He strides 
along more swiftly than the Annd, and nei er bnng?i^^ack any- 
thing that he has taken away ” ' 

“ Only teU me which way he has gone,” the niotliei begged 
“ Tell me the way, and I wiU find him ” 

“ I know the way,” said the n Oman in the black robes, “ but 
before I show it you, 5 011 must first sing to me all the songs 
you have ever sung to your child I am Night, and I love 
these songs I have hcaid you sing them many a time, and 
have seen the teais you shod whilst singing them ” 

“ I will sing them all, every one,” said the mother, “ but do 
not keep me noiv Let me hasten after Death, let me get 
back ray child ” 

But Night sat mute and unjaelding Then the mother, 
weeping and wringing her hands, began to sing Many wero 
the songs she sang, but more the tears she shed And at last 
Night said, “Turn to the right, and go through the dark fir 
forest, for thither did Death take his way mth your child ” 
Within the wood seveial loads crossed, and when the woman 
came to them she knew not in "which direction to turn Heie 
grew a thorn bush wnthout leaves or flowers, for it was wintci, 
and icicles clung to the baie branches 

“Oh' tell me, have you seen Death pass by, beaiing my 
little child with himl” 

“Yes, I have,” ivas the thorn tree’s reply, “but I will not 
tell you which way ho has gone unless you ivill first w'arm 
mo at 3mur bosom. I am freezing to death in this place, I 
am turning into ice ” 

And she piessed the thoin bush to hei bieast so closelj^ as 
to melt all the icicles And the thorns pierced into hei flesh, 
and the blood flowed in laige drops But the thorn bush shot 
forth fresh green leaves, and was ci owned with flowers in that 
'!,ime bitter cold wnnter’s night — so warm is the heart of a 
sorrowing mother! And the thorn bush told her which path 
she must take 

And the path brought her on to the shoie of a large lake 
where neithei ship nor boat ^v^^s to be seen The lake was not 
frozen hard en 'ugh to bear her weighty was not shallow enough 
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to be waded through, and j et cross it she must if she would 
lecover her chdd So she lay down, thinlang to dnnk the 
lake diy That was quite impossible for one human being 
to do, but the poor unhappy mother thought that perchance 
a miiacle might come to pass to .aid hei 

“No, that iTill nevei do'” s.aid the lake “Rather let us 
see if we cannot come to some agreement I love to gathei 
pearls, and never have I seen an}' so bright as youi eyes If 
you will weep them into mj' bosom, I uiU beiir you over to 
the great hothouse wheio Death dwells and tends his trees 
and flowers, each of them a human life ” 

“Oh, what would I not give to get my child'” cried the 
mother And she wept yet again, and her eyes fell down 
into the lake and became two bnUiant pearls And the lake 
received her, and its bosom heaved and swelled, and its 
current bore her safely to the opposite shore, where stood 
a wondrous house many miles in length No one could tell 
whether it were a house budt with hands, or whether it were 
a mountain mth forests and caverns in its sides But the 
poor 'mother could not see it at all, she had wept out her 
eyes 

“Where shall I find Death that I may ask him to lestore to 
me my little chdd 1 ” enquired she 

“He has not yet returned,” leplied a hoary-haired old 
woman who was wandering to and fro in Death’s hothouse, 
Avhich she had been left to keep in his absence “How did 
you find your way here? "NYho has helped you?” 

“Our Lord has helped me,” the mother answered, “He is 
merciful, and you too will be merciful Where shall I find 
my little child?” 

“I do not know,” said the old woman “And you, I per- 
ceive, cannot see Many floweis and tiees have withered 
during this past night. Death will come very soon to trans- 
plant them You must know that every human being has his 
tree or his flower of life, such as is appointed for each They 
look like .common plants, but their hearts beat So be of 
good cheer, perchance you m.ay be able to lecogmze the 
heart-beat of your chdd But what -will you give me if I 
tell you what else you must do?” 
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“I bavo nothing to give,” said the mourning motbei “But 
I will go to the end of the woild at youi biddmg ” 

“I want nothing from the end of the world,” said the old 
woman, “hut you can give me your long black hair You 
must know well that it is very beautiful It pleases me exceed- 
ingly And you can have my white hair in exchange, eieu 
that will be better than none” 

“Do you wish nothing moie than that?” retuined the 
mothhi “ I will give it you right willingly ” And she 
gave away her beautiful hair, and got in letum the thin, 
snow-white locks of the old woman 

And then they entered Death’s vast hothouse, where floweis 
and trees grew in wonderful oidei and variety Heie weie 
dobcato hyacinths protected by glasses, and great healthy 
peonies There giew water-plants, some looking quite fiesh, 
some sickly, water-snakes weie twining about them, and 
black crabs clung fast to their stalks Here weie magnifi- 
cent palm-trees, oaks, and plantains, under them giew the 
humble parsley and fragrant thyme Not a tree, not a floivei 
but had its name — each corresponded mth a human life The 
persons whoso names they bore lived in all countnes and 
nations on the caith one in China, anothei in Greenland, 
and so forth 

There were some largo trees planted in little pots, so that 
their roots were cramped for room and the trees themselves 
ready to break out horn the pots, on the othei hand, theie 
was many a weakly, tiny herb set in nch mould, wth moss 
laid over its roots, and the utmost care and attention bestowed 
upon Its picservation 

And the grieving mother bent down ovei all the tiniest 
plants In each one she heaid the pulse of human life, and 
out of a million othei s she distinguished the heart-throb of 
liei child “Thcie it is'” cued she, stretching hei hand oici 
a little blue crocus flower which was hanging down on one 
side, sickly and feeble 

"Do not touch the flower,” said the old ivoman, “but place 
yourself here, and when Death shall come — I expect him 
every minute — then suffei him not to teai up the plant, 
but threaten to do the same by some of the other flowers — 
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that Mill fiightoii linn, for ho Mill h.i\o to antMCi foi it to 
our Loul. No pl.int may he rooted iiji before the Almight} 
has gi\en poi nii^ssion ” 

Snddcnlv an ic\-(*old ihill suept through the hall, and the 
blind mothci felt tliat Death had aiintd 

“JloM ha\c \ou found the May hithei V nsktd he “Hom 
could 3 0 uaiii\e licit inoic ijun hi} ih-n 1 1 ” 

“1 am a mother'” Mas hei aii'^Mti 

And Death cMoiidcd his long hand tov.auL the liiiv, deh 
cate (locus IIomci but she held hi i hinds tla^J)cd fiini'n 
louiid It — so (lo>el\ ' so elo-eh ’ and \(t Mith ‘^iith an nr 
eaie lost she ‘-liould tomh out of tin juliL Then 
hieuiicfl upon hot haiuL, and ’-lie All tliat liis breath va- 
moic (lulling than the coldest, bitieiC'i ninlei vind^ and hei 
hands vuik down, nnmhod and poucil'*" 

“ AcMinst me ton hate no sucii'.'lh, ' sud Deilli 
“Ihil oui Loid ha^ .iml lie i*' incidfui. rtplied s]ic 
“I do hut fnllil His Mill,' sud Dcith “I im Ills gar- 
dcnei I tike up all Ills plant and tiec'. one b\* one, and 
Iruivplaut them into the ghuum" UTden of pn-adi'O — into 
tlic nnkiioMn land Wheic that lie , and hoM the\' thrne 
ihcio, that 1 d.uc not tell \o\\' 

“Uh, gne me bick my (.hild'” (.I'td the mothci and she 
Mailed and imploicd All at once she look him hold of tMo 
jnctly lloMci-, one Miih eaih hand, citing, “I Mill tc,ii orf 
all join lloMCTs, for I am in de'piu'' 

“Touch them not'” s.ud Dcuh “^on s,i\ th,tt tou aio 
t ert' unh ipp}’’ .ind Mould ton then m.ike anolhei mothci .is 
unh.ijipt as tonr-^elf?” 

“Anolhei mothci'’ lepcUcd the ))ooi ttoman, and she at 
once loosed her hold of both the lioweis 

“Theio aic tour eyes again,” ',ud l)e,ilh “I fiihcd them 
out of the lake, they glistened so hiighll) , but I did not 
know that the} mcic toms T.ike them luck, tliC) aie 
now even blighter than befoie Xom look doMii into tin-' 
deep Mcll I Mill tell YOU the names of the tMo lioMcis 
mIucIi yon Mere about to jiluck, .ind ton shall see pictnied 
in the Mcll then tthole futme, the cnlne coutse of then human 
lives You sh.dl see all that I'ou Meic about to dcstioy " 
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She gazed into the well, and a lovely sight it was to see 
how one of these lives became a blessing to the iv hole v orld, 
to see what a sunshine of joy and happiness it spread around 
it And she beheld the life of the other, and theie was sin 
and sorrow, misfortune and utter misery 
“Both are God’s will,” said Death 

“'\\Tuch of them is the flower of unhappmess, and which 
the blessed and blessing one?” enquired she 

“That I may not tell you,” answered Death, “but this shall 
you learn from me, that one of those two flowers was the 
flowei of your own child You haie seen the destiny, the 
future of your own child ” 

Then the mother shrieked out with tenor, “Which of the 
two is my child? Tell me that' Sa\e the innocent child! 
Release my child from all this misery' Rathei bear it an ay 
— bear it into God’s langdom ' Forgot my teai-s' Forget my 
entieaties and all that I Imo done'” 

“I do not understand you,” said Death “Will you ha\e 
yoiu child back again, or shall I carry him away to that place 
which yon know not?” 

And the mother wrung her hands, fell upon her knees, and 
prayed to the All-wse, All merciful Fathei, “Hcai me not 
when I pray for what is not Thy will — Thy will is alwajs 
best' Hear me not, Lord, hear me not'” 

And her head drooped upon her breast 
And Death departed, and bore <iway her child to the 
unknown land 
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Every evening, when the sun was setting and the clouds 
glistened like gold among the high chimneys, in the crowded 
streets of the town there was heard, sometimes by one, some- 
times by another, a strange deep sound like the peahng of 
a church bell Only foi a moment could it be heard, for 
there was such continuous rumbling of carts, and noise and 
cues in the town “Hark' there is the evening bell,” people 
used to say, the sun is ]ust setting ” 

If you went beyond the town to where the houses stood 
farther apait, with gaidens and little fields ljung between 
them, you would see the evening sky still more bnght, 
and heal the bell ringing fai more loudly It seemed as 
though the sound came from some church dee]) ivithin the 
still, flagrant forest, and people could not help casting a 
glance in that direction, and feehng deeply awed Now, 
when a long time had gone by, the people said to one 
another, “Can there be a church out theie in the forest? 
The tones of the bell are veiy quaint and very beautiful, 
why should not we go out theie and search into this more 
closely?” So the rich diove thither, 'and the poor w'alked 
tm foot But they found the way longer than they had 
expected, and, ivhen they reached the vullow grove that 
grew round the forest, they lay down to rest, and casting 
their glances on the long branches overhead, believed them- 
selves already in the forest And soon the toivn confectioner 
came out and spread his tent there, and then a rival confec- 
tioner came also, -who hung up a bell right ovei his tent 
This beU was covered mth tar to make it able to withstand 
the rain, but it had no clapper So when the people le- 
turned home, they declaied that they had enjoyed them- 
selves greatly, and that it was all very romantic, quite 
like a tea-party of ladies 

Theie were three persons wEo said they had gone right 
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liirougli the wood 'as fai as to tho other side of the forest, 
and they deckied that in the forest also they had heard thff 
singular tones of the bell ; but that w hen they ivere there tho 
sound seemed to come from tho toivn And one man wrote 
a whole long poem about the bell, and said that it sounded 
like the voice of a mother speaking to .v beloA'cd child, and 
that there was no melody so sweet as that thnlling, unearthly 
chime 

Tho poem caught the notice of the Emperoi of that country, 
and he promised that whoeicr discovered the cause of this 
raysteuous sound should bear the title of “Unn’^ersal Bell- 
ringer”, even though it turned out that there was no bell 
at all 

So, in hopes of gaining this title, a number of persons went 
rambling all over the forest, but only one came back with any 
sort of explanation Not that he went much deeper than tho 
others He said that the bell-like tones came fiom a very 
largo owl in a hollow tree It was the Owl of Wisdom who 
kept on stnking her head against the tree, but whether the 
sound proceeded fiom her head or from the hollow trunk, ho 
owned frankly he could not decide Neveitheless, be was 
made “Umveisal Bell-nnger”, and published every year a 
short treatise “ On the Owl of Wisdom ”, but, for all that, 
people were just about as wise as they were before 

It was a Confirmation day Tho preacher had spoken to 
the childien kindly and earnestly, bidding them remember 
that this day w'as for them a most important one, that the 
blessing of God had been invoked upon their heads, that they 
had now ceased to be children, and become full-grown men 
and women, that their chddish minds, therefore, must now 
unfold into the matuiity of reason The gloiious sunlight 
shone mound them as the nowdy confirmed w'alked all to- 
gether ont of the towm Suddenly the unlcnowoi bell was 
hearrl pealing paiticularly loudly from tho forest Imme- 
diately they were all except three seized with a longing 
to go into the forest and find out the cause of the sound 
One of tho three wished to go home to try on hei ball dress, 
indeed, had it not been for the ball, she would not have cared 
about being confirmed that year The second was a poor boy 
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^^ho had 'bolro^rcd his confirmation coat and hoots from the 
innkeepei s son, and had piomised to letuin them ivithm 
a fixed time And as foi the thud, he declaied that he 
never went to any strange place without his parents, he 
had alwa3’s been a good child, aud intended to be so still, 
although he was confirmed, and thej^ ought not to laugh at 
him for It' Laugh, however, they did, and that right heaitily 

So these thiee w'ent back to the tow n, whilst the i est tiotted 
on their w'ay The sun shone, the buds sang, and the newly 
confirmed sang with them, holding each other by the hands 
None of them had yet entered upon the business of life They 
were like brotheis and sisteis, all childien of the good God 
above them 

But very soon two of the youngest became weai}^ aud 
turned back, and two little girls sat down by the wayside to 
w^ea^e gai lands, and they also did not go forw'ard with the 
lest When the otheis i cached the wallow grove w’heie stood 
the confectioner’s tent, the}'- said to each othei, “See, heie we 
are at last! After all, there is really no such thing as the bell, 
it IS only a fancy of ours'” However, in that same moment 
the bell was heard to peal fiom out the foiest depths, in tones 
so SAveet and solemn that four or five made up their mind 
to go faitlier into the Avood to seek it 

The trees Avere thickly covered w ith leaves, and it aams no 
easy task to make a path thiough the Avood Anemones 
and the SAveet-scented Avoodrufi’ grcAv almost too high, honc}'^- 
‘jucldes and AAuld convolvuluses hung in long avi oaths from tiee 
to ti ee , the nightingales sang, and the sunbeams played hei e 
and theie Ob' the forest was lovel}'^, though ceitainly it Avas 
no Avay for gnls to go They Aiould have torn their fiocks 
among the bi ambles ScAcial laige blocks of stone, coACied 
AAith lichens of ca cry colour, foimed a basin aa hence a founfain 
of fresh spiing w'atei gushed meirily forth, A\ith a stiangc, 
guigling “gluck, gluck'” “What if this should be the bell?'' 
said one of the just confiinied, and he laid himself dowm on 
the ground to listen “I must examine into this thoroaghly,” 
he thought So theie he stayed, and let the otheis go on 
their A\aA’ 

Thej came to a cottage bmlt with baik and boughs A l.ngo 
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tree beanng wild crab apples leaned over it, as though to 
Ehouei down its iich blessing ovei the loof A rose bush was 
trained up the fiont wall, its gieen leaves and bnght-red flou ers 
clusteung thichly round the gable end, and just undei this 
gable end hung a little bell Could this be the bell they 
oonght 1 Yes, idl agreed that it was, excepting one, who said 
it vas far too small, and its tones too low to have been heaid 
at such a distance, and that the chimes which had stirred the 
heaits of aU men so powerfully weie indeed very different 
He who spoke thus ivas a King’s son, so the others said. 
That IS always the way Those grand folks must needs be 
vnser than all the jfest of the woild put together” 

So they suffered him to go on alone, and as he wandered 
on he felt his spiut more and more possessed with the silent 
beauty of the forest He could still hear the imging of the 
little beU whose sight had so delighted his comrades, and at 
times, too, the wind bore to him the tones of the confec- 
tionei’s bell, as it rang the holiday-makers to tea, but the 
deep, solemn strokes that had called him forth from the toivn 
sounded aboi e them all, gi omng louder and louder, and more 
and moi e like the music of an organ The sound of the bell 
iinging came fiom the left hand, fiom the side whcie the 
hcait lies 

Suddenly theic was a lusthug among the bushes, and 
beside the King’s son stood a little boy veaiing wooden shoes 
and a jacket with sleeves so short as to leave his wrists quite 
baio They knew one anothei It was the boy who could 
not come with the lest in search of the bell, because he had 
iirst to go home, to return at the propei time the frockcoat 
<md boots to the innkcepei’s son This ho had done, and had 
then followed alone in his owni wooden shoes and miserable 
patched gaiments, for the bell rang with a melody so clear 
and deep that he felt ho must come and seek it 

“Well, then, we can go on together,” said the King’s son 
But the poor boy in the wooden shoes was very bashful He 
tugged at his shoit jacket sleei es, and said ho feared he could 
not walk so quickly besides, he thohght that the bell must 
1)0 sought tow'ard"; the nght^ because the light han^ side was 
ahtays the place of honour 
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“Ceitainly, then, we shall not agree at all,” replied the 
King’s son, and he nodded a friendly farewell to the poor bo}*, 
who went on into the deepest and thickest paits of the wood, 
Tihere the thorns tore his clothes to pieces and made his face, 
hands, and feet bleed terribly The King’s son, on his part, 
did not escape without a few sharp scratches, but the sun 
shone full on liis path And he it is whom we shall follow 
A loyal heait, indeed, had this King’s son 

“The bell I must and uill find,” said he, “even should I 
have to go to the end of the world after it ' ” 

Ugly grinning monkeys sat chattenng and grinding their 
teeth among the branches “Shall we cudgel him?” cned 
they “ Shall we thrash him? He is a King’s son ” 

But he went on cheei fully deeper and deeper into the forest, 
where grew the most stiangely lovely floweis Large white 
lilies with blood-red stamens, and sky-blue tulips, wanng to 
and fro in the wind, sprang up at his feet, and apple trees 
offered him their tempting fruit, which shone hke great 
glistening soap bubbles in the sunshine Here and there 
v.^ere spots of the fieshest green, where hart and hind spoiled 
together undei magnificent oaks and beeches, and if the 
trunks of some of these were cleft, glass and long creepers 
grew in the cleft There ivere great stretches of wood with 
still lakes on which white swans were swimming, or weie 
beating the watei ivith their ivings The Kang’s son often 
stood still to listen , often he thought that the bell-like tones 
must come from the depths of one of these unruffied lakes 
But he soon saw that the sound did not come from there, for 
he still heard the pealing of the bell from some distant region 
of the forest At last the sun set, the sky glowed as if on 
fire, the forest seemed more silent, more sacied than ever, ho 
sank upon his knees, sang his evening hymn, and when it wa. 
ended said to himself, “Never shall T find what I seek' The 
snii IS setting Night, dark night, is coming on I would 
fain see the round, red sun once more before it sinlcs bene<ith 
the eaith I vill climb up yondei group of rocks, the centre 
IS as high as the tallest tree ” And, seizing hold of roots 
and shrubs, he clambeied over the moist stones, where water- 
snakes lay -writhing their long, smooth coils, and toads sat 
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Cloaking at kim Up he-claniLered, and gained the peak 3nst 
before the sun, as seen from that height, had quite disappeared 
Oh, what a scene now burst upon his 03'es' The sea — the 
great, glonous sea — was spi cad before him, dashing its foam- 
ing billows on the coast, and the half-set sun shone like a iich 
golden altar w'here sea and sky met, melting into each other, 
into the same glowing hues The foiest sang, and his heait 
sang with it All nature seemed one \ ast and holy cluii ch, of 
w hich the trees, crowned b}^ light, ho\ enng clouds, were the 
aiched pillars, the flowers and grass the soft woien carpet, 
and the heavens themselics formed the spacious dome over- 
head And, as he gazed, the bnght-red hues faded rapidly 
away The sun had quite iMuished, but, one by one, millions 
of stars burst out, just as though millions of diamond l.imps 
had been suddenly lit The King’s son raised his arms 111 
grateful raptuie towards heaven, sea, and forest, and ]ust at 
that moment the poor youth in wooden shoes and the shoit 
jacket came forw^ard from the right-hand side, following his 
own path, he had in the end been brought to the same spot 
They ran to meet each other, and stood together, Land in 
hand, in the vast church of nature and poetry, whilst above 
them pealed the holy, invisible bell, and blessed spints 
hovered round, singing in chorus their own tnumphant 
hallelujah ' 



THE LITTLE MERMAID 

Far out at sea, whci e the water is blue as the loA^eliest com- 
floAver and cleai as the purest ciystal, A\here it is so deep 
that no cable can fathom it, and that very, A'eiy many church 
towers would need to be heaped one upon another to icach 
from the bottom to the top, dwell the Sea ICing and his 
subjects 

We must not think that at the bottom of the sea there 
IS only bare yellow sand The most lAondeiful floivers and 
plants groAv there They haie leases and stems so pliant 
that the ‘^lightest motion of the water makes them stn as if 
they were alive Betiveen the blanches glide fishes large and 
small, just as buds fly among the tiees on land 

Where the Ai^ater is deepest stands the palace of the Sea 
King Its Avails are of coial, and its high, pointed wndoAvs 
aie of amber, Avhile its roof is made of mussel shells, which, 
as the billows pass OAmr them, are continually opening and 
shutting This looks exceedingly pretty, especially as each 
of these shells contains a number of bright, glittering pearls, 
one only of Aihich Avould be the most costly ornament in the 
croAvn of a king in the uppei Avoild 

The Sea King, aa ho lived in this palace, had been for many 
ycais a AAidoAver, and his old mother raan.igcd the household 
affairs foi him She AAas, on the A\holc, a sensible sort of 
old lady, although extiemely pioiul of her high biith .1110 
station, on aaIucIi account she Avore tAA’^elve oysteis on hci 
tail, AAhilst the other inhabitants of the sea, eien those of 
distinction, veie alloAAcd only six In eimry other lespcct 
she merited Amiy great piaise, especially foi the affection she 
shoAA*ed to the six little princesses, her granddaughters. 
These AAeic all ACiy beautiful childien The youngest, 
hoAACAei, A\as the most loAcly Her skin AAas as soft and 
delicate <is a rose leaf, and hci eyes A\eic of as deep i blue 
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us the sea But, like all other mermaids, she had no feet — 
hei body ended in a tail like that of a fish 

The whole day long the children used to play in the laige 
looms of the palace, where beautiful flouers grew out of the 
walls on all sides aiound them When the great amber 
windows were opened, fish would swim in as swallows fly 
into oui looms But the fish were bolder than the swallows, 
they swam nght up to the little pnncesses, ate from then 
hands, and allowed themselves to be patted 

In front of the palace there was a large garden, full of fiery- 
red and dark-blue trees whoso fiuit glittered like gold, and 
whose flowers weie hke flames of fiie The sand that fonned 
the soil of the garden w'as of a bright blue colour, something 
like the flames of sulphui And a strangely beautiful blue was 
spi ead over the w'hole, so that yon might hai e fancied your- 
self raised very high in the air, with the sk}’^ at once above 
and below you, ceitainly not at the bottom of the sea 
When the w'aters were quite still, the sun might be seen 
looking like a puiple flower, out of w’hose calyx streamed the 
light 

Each of the little princesses bad her own plot in the garden, 
where she might plant and sow at her pleasuie One chose 
to have hers made in the shape of a whale, another piefoiTed 
foi hers the figure of a meimaid, but tbe youngest bad hers 
made quite round like the sun, and planted in it only those 
flowers that were red — the colour of tbe sun as it appeared 
to her 

She w'as ceitainly a strange child, very quiet and thought- 
ful Whilst liei sistere w’eie delighted wutb all sorts of fine 
things that had come out of the WTecks of vessels, she asked 
for nothing but a beautiful white marble statue of a bo}, 
which had fallen to the bottom of the sea from one of these 
wrecks !Slie put tlie statue in bei garden, and planted a ted 
weeping willow by its side The tree grew'- up quickly, and 
let Its long boughs fall upon the bright blue giound, where 
eior-moving shadows plajed in violet hues, as if boughs and 
mot were embracing 

Nothing pleased the little pnneess moie than to hear about 
the w orld of human beings living above the sea She made 
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her old grandmother tell her all she knew about the ships, the 
towns, the men, and the animals, and she was gieatly pleased 
wLen she heard that the flowei-s of the upper w’orld had a 
sweet smell (foi the flowers of the sea are scentless), and 
that the woods w^cie green, and that the fish fluttering 
among the blanches were of various gay colours, and could 
Bing with a loud clear >0106 The old lady meant birds, but 
she called them fish, because her grandchildren, having never 
seen a bird, would not otheiwise ha\e understood her 

“ When you ai e fifteen,” added she, “ you w ill be allow ed 
to rise to the surface of the sea You w'dl then sit by moon 
light in the clefts of the rocks, see the ships sail by, and learn 
what towns and men are ” 

The next yeai the eldest of the sisters reached this happy 
ago, and she promised to tell the others of everything she 
might see, for the grandmother gave them but little in- 
formation, and theie was so much that they wished to 
know 

But none of all the sisters longed so much for her fifteenth 
buthday as the youngest — she who had longest to WMit, and 
was so quiet and thoughtful Many a night she stood by the 
open window, looking up through the cleai blue water She 
could see the sun and the moon If a shadow passed ovei 
them, she loiew it must be either a whale or a ship sailing by 
full of human beings, w'ho little thought that, far beneath 
them, a little mermaiden was longingly sti etching forth her 
wLite hands towards then ship’s keel 

When the eldest sister came back from her first visit she 
had a thousand things to talk about Her chief pleasure had 
been to sit upon a sandbank in the moonlight, looking at 
the laige towui which lay on the coast, wliere hghts were 
beaming like stars, and wLeie music was plaiing She had 
heard the noise of carnages, and the voices of human beings 
She had seen the high chuich tow'ers, and listened to the 
iinging of the bells, and just because she could not go there 
she longed the more aftei all these things 

How keenly did her j’oungest sister listen to her words* 
And when she next stood at night by her open window^, 
upward through the blue water’s, she thought so 
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fntonsely of the great noisy city that she fancied she conld 
hear the church bells ringing 

Next year the second sister received pemaission to swiin 
wherever she pleased She rose to the suiface of the sea 
just when the sun was sotting, and this sight so delighted 
her that she declared it to be moie beautiful than anything 
else she had seen abo^e the vaters 

“The Avhole sky seemed tinged with gold,” said she, “and 
It IS impossible for me to describe to you the beauty of the 
c'*ouds Now red, now violet, they glided over me, but still 
more swiftly fleii ovci the vater a flock of v\hito swans, 
']ust whoie the sun vas sinking I looked after them, but 
the sun sank out of sight, and the bnglit rosy hglit on the 
surface of the sea and on the edges of the clouds faded 
slowly away ” 

The thu-d sister was the boldest, and v\ hen her turn to visit 
thO'Upper woild came she suam up a broad n\er There 
she saw green hills covered vnth woods and v ineyards, from 
among vhich aioao houses and castles She heard the birds 
singing, and the sun shone with so much power that she 
had again and again to plunge below in order to cool 
her binning face In a little b<ay she came upon a number 
of children, who were bathing and jumping about. She 
would have joined in their gambols, but the children fled 
back to land in great terroi, and a little black animal barked 
at her in such a way that she herself was frightened at 
last and swam back to the sea. She could not, however, 
forget the green woods, the verdant hills, and the pretty 
children, who, although they had no fins, were swimming 
about in the river so fearlessly 

The fourth sister vias not so bold, she stayed in the 
open sea, and said on her return home she thought nothing 
could bo more beautiful She had seen ships sailing by, but 
so far otF that they looked like sea-gulls, she had watched 
the merry dolphins gambolling in the water, and the great 
whales sending up into the air a thousand sparklmg fountains 
The birthday of the fifth sister was in winter, so when she 
rose to the sui face the sea was of a green colour, and large 
icebergs were floating on it These, she said, looked like 
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peails, tliougli they "weie much laigcr than the church toweis 
in the land of human beings She sat doun upon one of 
the icebeigs, and let the wind play ivith her long ban, but 
then all the ships hoisted then sails in teiroi, and got away 
from the neighbourhood as quickly as possible In the evening 
the sky w'as coveied wuth clouds, and whdst the great moun- 
tains of ice lose and sank and lose again, and beamed with 
a reddish glow, flashes of lightning burst forth from the 
clouds, and the thunder rolled on, peal after peaL The sails 
of all the ships ivere instantly fuiled, and horror and affiight 
reigned on board, but she sat still on the iceberg, looking 
quietly at the blue zigzag of the flashes 

On her fiist visit to the upper world each of these sisteis 
w^ds greatly taken by the sight of so many new and beau- 
tiful objects, but the novelty was soon over, and it was not 
long before her home seemed the pleasantei place, for theie 
only did she find everything to her mind 

Many an evening would the five sisters use hand in hand 
fiom the depths of the ocean Their voices wxre far swcetci 
than any human voice, and when a stoim was coming on they 
w ould swim in front of the ships and sing, — oh, how sw eetly 
did they sing ' descnbing the happiness of those who In ed at 
the bottom of the sea, and enti eating the sailors not to be 
afraid, but to come down to them The sailors, how^evei, 
did not understand, they thought the song was onlj’' the 
Avhistling of the wind Besides, these things could nevei 
mattei to them, for if the vessel went down, the men would 
be diowned, and only their dead bodies ivould leach the palace 
of the Sea King 

MTiilst hoi sisteis Avere swnmming at evening time, the 
youngest Avould lemain motionless and alone, in her fathei’s 
palace, looking up aftei them She Avould haAC Avept, but 
mermaids cannot AAeep, and theicfoie, Aihen they are tioublccl, 
suffer moie than human beings do 

“Oh, if I Avere but fifteen'” sighed she, “I know I should 
love the upper A\orld and the people Avho Ine in it so much ” 
At last the time she had so longed foi came 
“Well, noAv it IS your tnin,” said the giaiidmother “ Come 
here that I may adoin j'ou like youi sisters ” And she Aiouiid 
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round hei haii a wreath of white lihes, whoso over}' flower 
leaf nas the half of a pearl Then she oideied eight laigo 
oysteis to fasten themselves to the Pnneess’s tail, in token 
of her high rank 

“But that IS so very uncomfoi table'” said the little moi- 
maid 

“One must not mind slight tiouhles when one wishes to 
look her best,” said the old lady 

How Willingly would the Piincess have given up all this 
splendom, and exchanged hei heavy ciown for the rod floveis 
of hei garden, which weio so much moio becoming to hei ! 
But she daied not do so “Paiewell,” said she, and she swam 
away, light as a flake of foam 

When she reached the suifaco the sun had ]iist set, the 
clouds weio gleaming ivith golden and losy hues, the evening 
star w'as shining in the pale western sky, the air was mild 
and flesh, and the sea as smooth as glass A laigo ship with 
thiee masts lay on the still wateis kJany flags woie fluttci- 
ing from the masts, hut one sail only was set Not a hieath 
was stiiring, and the sailors v\eie idly seated in the ngging 
01 on the dock of the vessel There was music and song on 
hoard, and aftei it gicw d.uk hundreds of lamps all of a 
sudden hmst forth into light 

The little mermaid swam close up to the cahin windows, 
and every now and then, when she was lifted up hy the 
motion of the water , she could look through the clear window- 
panes She saw vnthm many richly dressed men The hand- 
somest among them was a young prince v\ith large black eyes 
Ho nas just sixteen yeais old, and all on hoaid weie keeping 
his birthday with a grand fcstnml The sailors were dancing 
on the deck, and when the young Prince came among them 
on the deck a bundled rockets weio sent up into the an, 
turning night into day, and so fngh toning the little moimaid 
that she plunged beneath the water She soon laised hei 
httle head again, howovei, and then it seemed as if all the 
stare were falling down upon her Such a fiery shower she 
had never seen before — nevci had slio heard that men pos- 
sessed such wonderful poweis Laigo suns spurted forth 
flames, blight fish swam through the an, and everything was 
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reflected perfectly in the still, clear sea beneath It was so 
light in the ship that everything could be seen distinctly 
Oh, how happy the young Prince was' He shook hands 
with the sailois, and laughed and jested with them, whilst 
sweet notes of music mingled with the silence of night. 

It was now late, but the little mermaid could not tear 
heiself away fiom the ship and the handsome young Pnnee 
I She remained looking through the cabin windows, rocked to 
and fro by the waves There was a foaming and boiling in 
the depths beneath, and the ship began to move on, so the 
sails wore spread Then the wavas rose high, thick clouds 
gathered o^ er the sky, the noise of distant thunder was heard, 
and the sailors, seeing that a stoim was coming on, again 
fulled the sails The great vessel was tossed about on the 
stormy waves like a light boat, and the nnves rose to a great 
height, towering over the ship, ivliich now sank beneath and 
now rose above them To the little meimaid this seemed 
most delightful, but the ship’s crew thought very differently 
The ship groaned and creaked, the stout masts bent under 
the lashing of the billows, the planks gave way, and the 
waters lUshed in For a minute the ship tiembled from stem 
to stern, then the mainmast broke, as if it had been a reed, 
the ship turned over, and was filled with water The bttle 
mermaid now iindei stood that the people on the ship were in 
danger, for she heiself was foiced to beware of the beams 
and splinters torn from the vessel and floating about on the 
waves But it became pitch dark so that she could not dis- 
tinguish anything Presently, hoivever, a dreadful flash of 
lightning lit up for her the whole of the wreck Her eyes 
sought the young Prince, but the ship suddenly sank to the 
bottom At first she was delighted, thinking that the Pnnee 
must now come to her abode, but she soon lemerabered that 
man cannot live in water, and that therefore if the Prince 
ever entered her palace, it would be as a corpse 

“Die' No, he must not die'” She swam through the 
wreckage uuth which the water was strewn, heedless of 
danger, and at last found the Pnnee all but vorn out, and 
hardly able to keep his head above uater He had already 
closed his eyes, and would have been diouuied had not the 
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litUe tnennaid come to his rescue She took hold of him 
and kept him above water, letting the current beat them 
on together 

la the morning the storm was o\er, but of the ship thcie 
was not a trace left Like a flame of fire the sun lose out 
of the sea, and its beams seemed to give back their coloui 
to the Pnuco’s cheeks, but his eyes still remained shut The 
little mermaid kissed his smooth forehead and stroked back 
the wot hair from his face Ho looked to her like the mailile 
statue in her gaiden She Inssed him again and wished fei- 
vcntlj- that he might rccovei 

Soon she sav the diy land vith its lofty blue mountains 
ghttenng with snon A green wood stretched along the 
coast, and at the edge of the v\ ood stood a chapel or convent, 
she could not be sure which Cition and lemon tices gicv m 
the garden lound it, and an avenue of tall palm trees led up 
to the door The sea, heie foimed a little bay, in vhich the 
water was quite smooth but veiy deep, and under the cliffs 
there were di y, firm sands Hither swam the little mermaid 
vnth the seemingly dead Pnnee She laid him upon the 
warm sand, and took c<ii e to place his head high, and to tin n 
lus face to the sun 

The bells began to nng in the large white bmlding that 
stood before her, and a number of young giils came out to 
valk m the gaiden The mermaid svam away fiom the 
shore, hid herself behind some stones, covered her head vith 
foam so that her little face could not be seen, and watched 
the Prince 

It was not long before one of the joung giils appioathcd 
She seemed quite fnghtened at hnding the Prince in this sUte, i 
apparently dead Soon, howevei, she recovered heraclf, and 
mn back to call her sistoi-s The little mermaid savr that the 
Prince revived, and that all aiound smiled kindly and joyfully 
upon him For hei, however, he did not look — he did not 
hnow that it nas she nho had saved him And vhen the 
Pnnee was taken into the house, she felt so sad that she 
at once plunged beneath the water and went back to her 
falhei’s palace 

If she had been quiet and thoughtful before, she now giew 
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sbill more so Her sisters asked her ivhat she had seen in the 
upper woild, but she made no ansu er 

Many an evening she loso to the place ivheic she had left 
the Prince She saw the snow on the mountains melt, the 
fruit in the garden iipen, but the Pnnco she never saw, so she 
always v cut back home son owful Hei only pleasure was to 
sit m hei little garden gazing on the beautiful statue that was 
so like the Pnnce She caied no longer for hei flowers, they 
grev up in wild luMiriaiice, coveied the steps, and entwined 
then long stems and tendrils among the boughs of the trees, 
so that her whole garden became a bower 

At last, being unable to hide her sonow any longei, she 
told the secret to one of her sisters, uho told it to the other 
princesses, and they in turn to some of then fiiends Among 
them ivas a young meimaid who recollected the Piince, having 
been herself an eyeintncss of the festivities in the ship, she 
knew also in what conntiy the Piince lived, and the name of 
Its king 

“Come, little sister'” said the Princesses, and, embracing 
hei, they rose together aim in arm out of the water, just in 
fiont of the Prince’s palace 

This palace was built of bnght yellow stones A flight of 
white maible steps led from it down to the sea A gilded 
cu^iola rose above the roof of the building, and white marble 
figmes, which might almost haie been taken foi real men 
and vomen, weie placed among the pillars sniTOunding it. 
Through the cloar glass of the high ivindows one might look 
/ into splendid looms hung with silken cm tains The walls of 
these rooms wcio adorned with beautiful paintings It w'as a 
^real treat to the little loval raeimaids to sec such a splendid 
ilw oiling They gued through the windows of one of tin 

largest looms, and m the centio saw a fountain plajmig, whose 
WMteis spiang up so high as to reach the ghttenng cupola 
above, tbiough which the sunbeams '’^fell, dancing on the 

watei and biigh toning the pietty plants which giew around 
it 

The little raeimaid now*^ knoAv where hei holoAcd Prince 
dwelt, and henceforth she went there almost eAeij’ OAening 
She often appi oacl ed neai er the land than her sistei-s ^ en- 
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tured, and even swam up the nanow channel that flowed 
undei the marble balcony Here on a bright moonlight 
night she would watch the young Pnnce when he believed 
himself to be quite alone 

Sometimes she saw him sailing on the water in a gaily 
painted boat ivith many coloured flags waving above him 
She would then hide among the green leeds that grew on 
•^he banks, and listen to his voice 

Many a night, when the fishermen were casting their nets 
by tha beacon’s bght, she heard them talking of the Prince and 
telling of the noble deeds he had done She was then veiy 
happy, thmkmg how she had' saved his life and remembenng 
how his head had rested on hei bosom, and haw she had 
kissed him when he knew nothing of it and could never 
e\en dream of such a thing 

Human beings became more and more dear to her every 
day, she wished that she were one of them Then woild 
seemed to her much larger than that of the sea people They 
could sail over the oce.in in then ships as well as climb to 
the summits of those high mountains that lose above the 
clouds, and their woods and fields stretched fai faither than 
the mei maid’s eyes could reach 

There were many things that she wished to know, but hei 
sisters could not give her any clear infoimation So she had 
again to ask the old queen mother, who knew a great deal 
about the upper world, which she used to call the countiy 
above the sea” 

“Do men when they are not drowned live foi eveil” she 
.isked one da}'' “Do they not die as we do, who live at 
the bottom of the sea?” 

“Yes,” ivas the grandmother’s reply, “they must die like 
us, and their life is much shorter than ours We live to the 
<ige of three hundred years, but when we die we become foam 
ou the sea, and are not allowed even to share a giave among 
those that aie dear to us "VYe have no immortal souls, vc 
can nevei live again, and are like the grass which, when once 
cut down, IS ivithered foi ever Human beings, on the con- 
tiary, have souls that continue to live when then bodies 
become dust, and as we rise out of the watei to admiie the 
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abode of man, they nse up to glorious unkno^m d^velhngs 
lu the skies ■wbich we shall never see ” 

“Why haie not tee immoital souls?” asked the little mer- 
maid “I would vullingly give up my thiee bundled years 
to be a human being for only one day, if I might thus gam 
the right to enter that heavenly woild above ” 

“You must not think of that,” answered her grandmothei , 
^ “it is much bettei as it is We live longer and are far happie. 
tnan human beings ” 

“So I must die, and be dashed like foam over the sea, 
never to nse again and hear the gentle miumui of the 
ocean, never again to see the beautiful flowers and the bnght 
sun' Tell me, dear grandmother, is there nothing I can do 
by which I may gain an immortal soul?’’ 

“No,” replied the old lady “It is tnie that if you could 
so win the loie of a human being as to become deaioi 
to him than either fathei or mother, if he loved you with 
all his heait, and promised whilst the priest joined his hands 
uibh yours to be always faithful to you, then his soul would 
flow into yours, and you would then become a partaker of 
human bliss Bub that can never be, foi what in our eyes 
is the most beautiful pait of our body, the tail, the inhabitants 
of the caith think hideous They cannot bear it To appeir 
handsome to them, the body must have two clumsy pi ops 
vhich they call legs” 

The little mermaid ’sighed and looked mournfully at the 
scaly part of hei form, otherwise so fair and delicate 
“We aie happy," added the old lady, “we may jump and 
swim about meirily for thiee hundred years That is a long 
time, and afberwaids we shall repose peacefully in death 
This evening ve have a court ball” 

The ball of which the queen mother spoke was far more 
splendid than any that earth has ever seen The walls of the 
haU were of crystal, very thick, but yet veiy clear Hundicds 
of largo mussel shells wore planted in rows along them, some 
of lose-colour, some green as grass, but all sending forth a 
blight light, which not only lit bnglitly the whole room, 
but also shone through the glassy wvalls into the waters 
around for a gieat space, making the scales of the number- 
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less fish, great and small, ciimson and purple, silver and 
gold-coloured, appear moie biilhant than evei Through 
the centre of the saloon flowed a bright, clear stream, on 
the surface of which danced mermen and mermaids to the 
melody of their orvn sweet voices 

The little Princess sang more sv eetly than any of the others, 
and they clapped then hands and applauded her She vas 
pleased at this, for she kiieiv well that there Avas neither on 
earth nor m the sea a more beautiful voice than hers But 
her thoughts soon Avent back to the world above her she 
could not forget the handsome Prince, she could not help 
being sorry at not having an immortal soul She stole 
aAvay from her father’s palace, and Avhilst all was ]oy Avithin, 
she sat alone lost in thought in her bttle neglected garden 
On a sudden she heard the tones of horns resounding OA'^ei 
the Avater far aAvay in the distance, and she said to herself 
“Noav he IS gomg out to hunt, he Avhom I love more than 
my father and mother All, aU aviII I risk to iviii him — 
and an immortal soul' Whilst my sisters are still dancing 
in the palace, I aviU go to the sea Aiitch whom I have 
hitherto feared so much, but who is the only person who 
can adAise and help me ” 

So the little mermaid left the garden, and took her vay 
to the foaming Avhulpool beyond which divelt the sea Antch 
She had never been this Avay before Neither floveis nor 
sea-grass bloomed along her path She had to cross over a 
stretch of bare giey sand till she reached the Avhirlpool, Avheio 
the Avaters AAmie eddying and whirling like miU-Avheels, tear- 
ing everything they could seize along with them into the 
depths beloAv Ehe had to make her way through this diead- 
ful place to get to the territory of the cnchantiess Then she 
had to pass through a boiling, slim;^ bog, Avhich the enchant- 
ress called her tuif-mooi The Avitch’s house stood in a Avood 
beyond this, and a stiange abode it AA’^as All the trees and 
bushes around were poljpi — half animal, half plant — looking 
like hundied-headed seipents shooting up out of the ground 
Their branches a\ ei e long slimy arms with fingers like Avorms, 
e\eiy membei, fiom the lOOt to the uttoimost tip, ceaselessly 
moAung and stretching forth on all sides Whateier they 
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seized they fastened upon so that it could uot loosen itself 
fiom then giasp The little mermaid stood stiU for a minute 
looking at this horrible wood Her heart heat Avith fear, and 
she would certainly have gone back mthout seeing the witch, 
had she not thought of the Pnnce — and of the human soul foi 
which she longed The thought gave her new courage >She 
bound up her long waving hair that the polypi might not 
catch hold of itj crossed hei delicate arms ovei her bosom; 
and, smfter than a fish can glide thiough the watei, she 
passed these unsightly trees, and they stretched their eager 
.irms after her in vain She could not, however, help seeing 
that every polypus had something in his grasp, held as firmly 
by a thousand little arms as if clasped by iron bands There 
weie the whitened skeletons of human beings who had been 
drowned, skeletons of land animals, oars, helms, and sea-chests 
giasped tightly in their clinging arms, and even a httle moi- 
maid whom they had seized and strangled! ■V\Tiat a fearful 
sight foi the poor httle Pnncessl 

When she got through this wood of horrors she came to 
a slimy place, wheie great fat snails weie crawling about, 
and in the midst of it stood a house built of the bones -of 
people who had been shipwecked Heie sat the sea witch 
fondling a toad in the same way as some persons pet a bird 
The ugly fat snails she called her chickens, and she let them 
crawl all about her 

“I know veil what you would ask of me,” said she to 
the httle Pimcess “Your msh is foolish enough, yet it 
shall be fulfilled, though its fulfilment is sure to bung great 
grief to you, my fairest Princess You wish to get iid of 
your fish’s tail, and to have instead of it two props like 
those of human beings, so that the young Pnnce m<iy fall in 
love with you, and you may gam an immoital soul Is not 
that sol” And then the sea witch laughed so loudly and un- 
pleasantly that she shook all o'\ei, and her toad and hei snails 
fell to the giound and lay there vnggling about “You come 
]ust at the right time,” continued she “Had you come after 
sunset it would not have been in my pov ei to help you foi 
another year You must svim to land, and sit dovu upon 
the shoie and shallow a diaught which I wiU prepare for you. 
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Y'our tniil ^\lIl then disappear and shiink up into the things 
men call legs This will, however, he \ery painful, 3011 
will feel as though a shaq) knife passed through 3’our body 
All who look on 3’ou aftei jm!! have been thus changed will 
sa}’’ that you aie the loveliest child they have ever seen 
You will retain your graceful movements, and no dancci will 
move so lightly, but every step you take aviII cause \ ou pain 
all but unbearable It wull seem to you as though }ou weie 
walking ou the shaip edges of swoids, and that your blood 
must flow Can you bear all this? If so, I mil help 
you ” 

“Yes, I will,” answered the Princess, with a faltering voice, 
foi she lemembeied hei dear Prince and the immortal soul 
Avhich hei sufiering might won 

“ Only consider,” said the ivitch, “ that you can nei er again 
become a mermaid when once you have received a human 
form. You can never return to your sisteis and to your 
father’s palace, and, unless you shall win the Prince’s love so 
that he shall leave father and mothei for you, and that you 
shall be mixed up with all his thoughts and wishes, and 
unless the priest 30m your hands so that you become man 
and wife, you will never obtain the immoitality you seek 
The moirow of the day on which he is united to another will 
see your death, ^mur heart will break with sorrow, and you 
wall be changed to foam on the sea ” 

“Stdl I will venture!” said the little mermaid, pale and 
trembling as a dying peison. 

“Besides all this, I must bo paid, and it is no slight thing 
that I requue for my trouble Y’ou have the siveetest voice 
of all the dw^'ellers in the sea, and you thinlr by its means to 
charm the Prince , this a oice, hoAvever, I demand as my recom- 
[xmse The best thing you possess I require in exchange for 
my magic dunk, for I shall be obliged to sacrifice my OAvn 
' blood in order to give it the sharpness of a tivo-edged sword ” 
“But if you take my voice fiom me,” said the Piincess, 
“what haAm I left Avith AA'hich to charm the Piince?” 

“ Youi giaceful form,” replied the Avitch, “your modest 
gait, and speaking eyes With such as these it aviII smely 
be easy for you to enchain a human heait Well now, have 
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you lost courage? Put out yoai little tongue, that I may 
cut It off and take it in letum for my magic drink” 

“Be it so'” said the Princess, and the witch took up her 
cauldron in order to mix the potion “ Cleanliness is a good 
thing,” said she, as she began to rub the cauldron with a hand 
ful of toads and snails She then scratched her ow n bosom, 
and let the black blood trickle down into the cauldion As 
Lbe kept on every moment putting something new into the 
cauldron, the smoke from the mixture assumed horrible forms, 
and a moaning and gioaning proceeded fiom it The magic 
dnnkat length became as cleai and transpaient as pure water 
It was ready 

“Here it is'” s<ud the witch to the Princess, cutting out 
her tongue at the same moment The poor little mermaid 
was now dumb, she could neithei sing noi speak 

“If the polypi should attempt to seize you as 3'ou pass 
through my little grove,” said the witch, “you have only to 
spnnkle some of this magic dnnk over them, and then arms 
will hurst into a thousand pieces” But the Pnncess had no 
need of this counsel, foi the polypi diew hastily back as soon 
as they perceived the bright phial that ghtteied in her hand 
like a star, so she passed safely thiough the fearful w’ood, over 
the moor, and across the foaming w^hirlpool 

She saw that the toiches in the balhoom of her father’s 
palace werf no longer burning, and that all within were asleep, 
but she did not dare to go in Now that she was dumb and 
about to leave them for e\er, she felt as if hei heart wmuld 
break She stole into the garden, and plucked a flower from 
the flowei-bcd of each of her sisters, and then, having kissed 
her hand many times towards the palace, she lose up thiough 
the dark blue w aters 

The sun had not 3mt nson when she came in sight of the 
Pnnco’s palace and climbed up those well-knoivn marble stops 
The moon still shone in the sky when the little mermaid diank 
the wonderful draught contained in her phial She felt it rim 
through her like a shaip knife, and she fell downi in a swoon 
A\’Tien the sun rose, she .woke and felt a burning jiain in all 
her limbs, but she saw standing close to liei the handsome 
3’oung Prince His coal-black 0368 were fixed so earnestly 
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upon her that she cast down her own and saw, instead of the 
long fish-like tail she had hitherto borne, as pretty a pair of 
slender legs and of tiny feet as any little maiden could have 
But she had no clothes, so she ivrapped herself up with her long 
thick hail The Pnnce asked who she was, and how she had 
got there, and she, in reply, smiled and gazed upon him i\ith 
her bright blue eyes, for alas ' she could not speak He then 
led her by the hand into the palace As she vent she felt 
as though she were walking on the edges of sharp swords, but 
she bore the pain willingl}^ On she passed, hght as a zephyr, 
and all who saiv her wondered at her light, graceful move- 
ments 

When she entered the palace, rich clothes of muslm and 
silk w^ere brought to her She ivas loveliei than all who 
dwelt there, but she could neither speak nor sing Some 
female slaves, gaily dressed m silk and gold brocade, sang 
before the Prince and his royal parents, and one of them 
had a very clear, sweet voice The Pnnce applauded her 
by clapping his hands, and this made the little mennaid verj’’ 
sad, for she knew that she used to sing far better than the 
young slave “Alas'” thought she, “if he did but know that 
for his sake I have given away my voice for ever ” 

The slaves began to dance some pretty fairy-hke dances to 
the sound of beautiful music Then the lovely little mer- 
maiden arose and, stretching out hei delicate nhito arms, 
hovered gracefully about the room Every motion made more 
and more manifest the perfect grace and symmetry of her 
figure, and the expiession which beamed in her spealnng 
eyes touched the hearts of the spectators far more than the 
song of the slaves 

All present were enchanted, but especially the young 
Prince, who called her his dear little foundling And she 
danced again and again, although every step cost her almost 
unbearable pain The Prince then said she should always be 
with him , and a sleeping-place was prepared foi her on velvet 
cushions in the anteioom of his own apartment 

The Prince caused a page’s dress to be made for her, that 
she might accompany him on horseback So together they 
rode through the fragrant woods, where the green boughs 
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bnxslied against then shoulders, and the hncts sang meinly 
among the fresh leaxes With him she climbed up steep 
mountains, and although her tendei feet hied, she only smiled, 
and followed her deal Prince to the heights, whence honeath 
them they could see the clouds chasing each other like h dock 
of birds migrating to other countiies 

Dunng the night she used, when all in the palace Avere at 
rest, to walk down the marble steps in ordei to cool her feet 
in the deep waters She rvould then think of those beloved 
ones who dwelt under the sea 

One night, as she was thus bathing her feet, her sisters 
swam together to the spot, aim in arm and singing, but alas' 
veiy mournfully She beckoned to thom,»and ^they immedi- 
ately recognized her, and told hei how great v\as the mourn- 
ing in hei father’s house for her loss After this the sisters 
visited her eveiy night, and once they brought with them the 
old grandmothei, who had not seen the uppci world for a 
gieat many years They also brought then father, the Sea 
King, with his crown on his head, but these two old people 
did not venture near enough to land to be able to speak to 
her 

The little memiaiden became dearer and dearer to the 
Pnnee every day, but he only looked upon hoi as a sweety 
gentle chdd, and the thought of malting her his vnfe never 
entered his head And 3'et his wife she must be ere she could 
receive an immortal soul, his wife she must be, or she would 
change into foam, and be diiven restlessly ov^er the billows of 
the sea ' 

“Do you not lov^e mo above all others?” her eyes asked, as 
ho pressed hei fondly in his arms and kissed hei lovely biovv 

“Yes,” the Pnnee would say, “you are dearer to mo than 
any other, for no one is as good as you aio! You lov 0 me 
much, and you are so like a young maiden whom I have seen 
but once, and may never see again I was on boaid a ship 
which was wrecked by a sudden tempest, the wav es thiew me 
on the shoie, near a liolj' temple, where a number of young 
gills are occupied constantly with religious soi vices The 
youngest of them found me on the shoie and saved my life 
I saw her only once, but her image is vuvidly impressed upon 
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my memory, and her alone can I love But she belongs to 
the hol 3 r temple, and you who resemble her so much ha-\e 
been gt^en to me for consolation Ncvei mil we be paited’” 

“ Alas ' he does not know that it was I who saved his life, ’ 
thought the little mermaiden, sighing deeply ‘'I bore him 
over the mid waves, into the "u coded bay wheie the temple 
stands I sat behind the locks waiting till someone should 
come to help him I saw the pretty maiden whom he loves 
bettei than me ” Again she sighed deeply, for she could not 
weep “ He said that she belongs to the temple, so she never 
comes out into the woild, and they can nevei again meet each 
other, while I am always mth him, and see him eiery day 
I will take caie of him and love him, and if need be give 
up my life foi his sake ” 

“The Pnnce is going to be marned to the beautiful 
daughter of the neighbouiing Ivmg,” said the courtiers, 
“that IS why he is having that splendid ship fitted out It 
IS said that he mshes to travel, but in lealitj’^ he goes to see 
the Prmcess A great company is to go with him ” The httle 
mei maiden smiled at these and simdai guesses, foi she knew 
the Piince’s thoughts better than anjmne else 

“I must go,” he said to hei, “I must see the beautiful 
Piuicess, my patents lequire me to do so, but the}’' vill not 
compel me to man}’- her and bring hei home as my bade 
And it is quite impossible foi me to love hei, foi she caimot 
be so like the beautiful giil in the temple as you are, and if I 
■\veie obhged to choose, I should prefer you, my httle silent 
foundling vuth the speaking eyes ” And he lassed hei rosy 
lips, played with hei locks, and folded hei in his aims, vheie- 
upon arose in her heart a sweet %usion of human happiness 
and immortal bliss 

“You aie not afiaid of the sea, are you, my sweet, silent 
child?” asked he tendeily, as they stood together m the 
splendid ship which was to take them to the country of 
the neighboming King And then he told her of the storms 
that sometimes agitate the waters, of the strange fishes that 
inhabit the deep, and of the wondeiful things seen by diveis 
But she smiled at lus words, foi she knew bettei than any 
child of eaith what went on in the depths of the ocean 
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At night, when the moon shone biightly, and when all 
•on boaixl were fast asleep, she sat on the ship’s deck, look- 
ing down into the se.i It seemed to her, as she gazed 
thrangh the foamy tiack made by the ship’s keel, that she 
saiv her father’s palace and her grandmother’s silver cromt 
She then saw her sisteis nse out of the uater, loolaug sorrow- 
ful and sti etching out then hands towaids hei She nodded 
to them, smiled, and would have explained that everything 
was going on quite according to her wishes, but ]ust then the 
cabin-boy approached, upon which the sisters plunged beneath 
the water so suddenly th it the boy thought what he had seen 
^on the waves was nothing but foam 

The next morning the ship entered the haibour of the neigh- 
bouring King’s splendid capital Bells were rung, tiumpets 
sounded, and solchei's matched in procession through the city, 
vith waving banncis and glittering bayonets Eieiy day wit- 
nessed some new entertamments , balls and parties foUoved 
each other The Princess, howeiei, was not yet m the town, 
she had been sent to a distant convent foi educ,ition, and had 
there been taught the practice of all royal vntues At hist 
she ariived at the palace 

“It IS herself” cried the Prince when they met, “it 
13 she who sa\ed my life vhen I lay like a corpse on the 
seashore'” and ho pressed his blushing bride to his beating 
heart 

“Oh, I am nil too happy'” said bo to his dumb foundling 
“"What I nevei dared to hope for has come to pass You 
must rejoice in my happiness, for you love me more than 
all the others who smTOund me ” And the little mermaid 
kissed his hand m silent sorrow 

Again the church bells lang, and biide and bridegroom 
joined hands whilst the holy words that united them were 
spoken The bttlo mermaid, clad in silk and cloth of gold, 
stood behind the Princess and held the train of the bncLii 
dress, hut her ear heard nothing of the solemn music, her 
ejm saw not the holy ceremony She remembered her ap- 
proaching end, she remembered that she bad lost both this 
world and the next 

That veiy same evening bride and bndegroom went on 
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board the ship, cannons iveie fired, flags waved in the 
bieeze, and in the centre of the deck stood a magnificent 
pavilion of puiple and cloth of gold fitted up Anth the 
iichest and softest couches Heie the pi nicely pair weie to 
spend the night A favourable wind swelled the sails, and 
the ship glided lightly ovei the blue wateis 
•As soon as it was daik, coloured, lamps were hung out, 
and dancing began on the deck The little mermaid was 
thus leminded of what she had seen the fiist time she rose 
to the upper woild The spectacle now was equally splendid 
■ — and she was obliged to join in the dance, hovering hghtly 
as a bud over the ship boaids All present cheered mth 
Avonder and dehght, foi never had she danced inth more en- 
chanting grace Hei little feet sufteied extremely, but she 
no longei felt the pain, the anguish her heart suffeied Ains 
much gieatei It was the last evening she might see him 
foi whose sake she had forsaken her home and her family, 
had given away hei beautiful voice, and suffered daily the 
most violent pain — all without his having the least suspicion 
of it It Avas the last evening that she might breathe the 
air m which he, the beloved one, lived, the last evening 
she might behold the deep blue sea and the starry heavens. 
An eternal night, in which she might neither think noi 
dream, awaited her And all was joy in the ship, and she, 
her heart filled vnth thoughts of death, smiled and danced 
AAuth the others till past raidmght Then the Pnnce kissed 
his lovely bnde, and arm in arm they entered the magnificent 
tent piepared for them 

All was now stiU The steeraman alone stood at the ship’s 
helm The little meimaid leaned her Avhite arms on the bul- 
warks and looked toivards the east, watching for the dairn 
she well knew that the firat sunbeam would see her turning 
into foam »She saw her sisteis nse out of the sea Deathly 
pale were their features, and their long hair no more fluttered 
over their shoulders, it had all been cut off 

“We haA'B given it to the vutch,” said they, “to induce hei 
"'tb' help you so that you may not die Here is a penknife she 
has given us Before the sun uses you must plunge it into 
the Prince’s heart, and AA'hen his waim blood tnckles down 
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upon yom feet they amU again be changed to a fish-like tail, 
you will once moie become a mermaid, and will live j'our full 
tliree hundred yeais ere you change to foam on the sea But 
hasten' Either he or you must die before sunnse A few 
minutes more and the sun i ises, and then all vail be over v ith 
) ou ” At these words they sighed deepl}’- and vanished 
The little mermaid drew aside the puiple curtains of the 
pavilion where lay the bnde and bridegroom Bending ovei 
them, she kissed the Prince’s forehead, and then glancing at 
the sky she saw that the dawning light became every moment 
blighter The Pnnce’s lips unconsciously murmured the name 
of his bnde — he was di earning of her, and her only, whilst 
the penknife tiembled in the hand of the unhappy mermaid 
All at once she thiew the knife fai out into the sea, and, with 
eyes fast becoming dim and fixed, she looked once more at hei 
beloved Pnnce, then jilunged from the ship into the sea. 

- bhc felt her body slowly but surely dissohung into foam, 
but the sun lose fiom his watery bed, and his beams feU so 
softly and w'armly upon her that she w\as scarcely sensible of 
dying She still saw the glonous sun, and over her head 
hovel ed a thousand beautiful transpaient forms The voices 
of those any creatures above her had a melody so sweet and 
soothing that a human ear would be as little able to catch 
the sound as hei eye was capable of distinguishing their 
foiras They hovered around her without vungs, borne by 
their own lightness through the an The little mermaid at 
last saw' that she had a body as transparent as theirs, and felt 
herself raised gradually fiom the foam of the sea to higher 
regions 

“A^Tierc aie they taking me?” asked she, and her wmrds 
sounded ]ust like the voices of those heavenly beings 

"Speak you to the daughters of an?” was the answer. 
"The mermaid has no immoital soul, and can only acquire 
that heavenly gift by winning the lo\e of one of tne sons 
of men, her immoitabty depends upon union vitli man 
Neithei do the daughtcis of air jiossess immpital soul':, but 
they c,m acquire them by then ov n good dee?s We fly to 
hot oointnes, wheie the childicn of earth ate snibing under 
smtiy breezes — oiu fiesh, coohng breath reincs them We 
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diftuse oui’selves through the atmosphere, ^Ye peifume it Avoth 
the delicious fiagrance of floAvers, and thus spiead delight and 
health oa'ci the eaith B}’- doing good in this manner for 
three hundied years AA'e AAun immoitahty, and icceiA’-e a shaie 
of the eternal bliss of human beings And you, poor little 
meraiaid’ AA^ho, folio Aving the impulse of 3 our^OAvn heait, haAe 
done and suffered so much, ^mu are uoav raised to the airy 
Avoild of spiiits, that b3' doing deeds of kindness for three 
hundred yeais you may gam an^immoital soul” 

The little meimaid sti etched out her tianspaient arms to 
the sun, and, for the fii-st time m her life, teais moistened her 
63' es 

And noAv again all Aiere aAvake and rejoicing in the ship 
She saiv the Piince AAUth his pretty bride, the 3 '’ had missed 
hei, and the3’’ looked soriOAvfully doivn on the foamy Avaters, 
as if they kneAV she had plunged into the sea Unseen she 
kissed the bridegroom’s foiehead, smiled upon him, and then, 
AAuth the rest of the ciiildien of an, soaied high above the 
losy cloud Avhich AA'as sailing so peacefully over the ship 

“After three hundied years A\e shall fly in the kingdom 
of HeaA'en'” 

“We may aiiu'e there ei'en sooner,” AA'hispeied one of 
her sisteis “We fly unseen through the dAvellings of men, 
Avhere theie are childien, and AvheneA'er aas find a good child, 
Avho gives pleasure to his paients and is vvoithy of their love, 
a yeai is stiuck out of our three hundied But w'hen vve see 
a Hide, naughty child, w'e vv'eep bitter tears, and eveiy tear 
wc shed adds a day to oui time of tnaL” 
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Anyone would hca\e thouglit ihpt something important was 
taking place in the duck pond, but there was nothing at all 
The duclcs who had been resting qmetly in the water, 
01 stafiding on their heads in it, for they can do so, had 
all at once rushed to the shore, leaving the traces of their 
feet in the wet clay Far and wide then quacking could be 
hhard. The watei too, which had hitherto been as smooth 
as glass, was now troubled A moment before it had cloaily 
reflected evoiy tree and hush near the old farmhouse — the 
house itself with the holes in the thatch, and the swallow’s 
nest, and above all the large rose tree with its branches and 
floiveis covering the wall, and hanging almost down into the 
water, on whose clear siufacc these were all shown as in a 
pictuie, only wuth eveiy thing standing on its head But now 
that the water was troubled, colours and forms seemed to ran 
into each other, and the picture was spoiled Tw^o feathers 
fiom the ducks’ wings, ivhich had hithei-to been calmly 
w^afted hither and thither, now took flight, as though earned 
away by a gust of wind, and yet not a breath was stirnng 
Presently they lay still, and the water also became still and 
smooth, again reflecting, as befoie, the peasant’s gable roof, 
the swallow’s nest, and the large lose tree Each single 
rose behold itself theiom, all were beautiful, but they knew 
it not, foi no one had evoi told them so The sun shone 
through their delicate leaves, all sent forth the sweetest fra- 
gi-ance, and every rose felt ]ust as we do when our hearts are 
full of untold happiness 

“How delightM this life is!” said each rose to herself, 
“ the only thing I can find to wish for is, that I could Inss the 
sun because he is so waim and bright Ah' and then, too, the 
roses down in the water, I would kiss them also, they aie 
exactly like us And I should hke to kiss those dear little 
buds in the nest just below tbeim Theie aie some otheis, 
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too, abo^o us, they pusli out then tiny heads and tuittcr 
piettily Ouis aie certainly pleasant neighbours, both abo\e 
and below Oh, hou chanuing it is to live here’” 

The young buds above and those below 'wcie the same, 
they were span on s, and their nest nas reflected in the nater 
Then paients neio sparrons also, and had talcen for then 
own an empty swallow’s nest of the 3 car bcfoic, and ncrc 
now quite at home 111 it 

“Ate those the ducks’ childicn svnnming donn there 
asked the young span on s, as soon as the} had spied out 
the tno feathois on the nater 

“If you must ask questions, at least let thcic be some sense 
in them'” said the mother “Don’t 3011 see that thej’’ aic 
feathers — clothes such as I near, .ind .is 3011 mil ivcar some 
d.n^? Onl}' oius aic of a finci qiialitv All the same, I nonld 
like to Inne them up heie, the}* nonld help to keep the nest 
naim I should like to know nhit it nas th.at frightened 
the ducks ]ust non It must haic been something in the 
nater, foi it could not be my callin'; to i on, though I did sav 
‘tnit’ lather loudly Those thick-headed loses might haic 
found out nhat nas the ni.attcr, but the3 know nothing and 
do nothing but look at themsohes and scent the au I am 
heartily tiled of such neighbours'’ 

“Listen to the snect little buds up there' ’ ‘jaid the loses 
“They aie tr}ing to sing, they can haidly man.ige }et, 
but they mil in time Hon pleasant that must be' It is 
quite amusing to li.ave such merry neighbours'” 

Now came galloping up to the n.iter tno horses with a' 
peasant boy upon one of them The boy h id taken off his 
outer gaiment, but he nore a large broad-brimmed black hat 
Ho whistled as though he too had been a little bud, and rode 
thiough the deepest pait of the pond When he came up to 
the lose tree he tore off one of the loses and stuck it in his 
hat, then fancying himself leiy sm.ait he lode otl .igain Tbe 
other loses looked .after thou lost sistei, and asked each 
othei, “"Where is she gone?” 

“I should like to go out into the woild,” said one of the 
roses, “but it is veiy pleasant here at home All day long 
the sun is warm, and at night the sky is even more beautiful 
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than duiing the daj’’ We can see that through all those little 
holes ” She meant the stars, but she kne-w no bettor 

“We aie the life of the house,” said the mother of the 
sparro'fts, “and a swallow’s nest bungs luck, folks say, so they 
are glad enough to have us But as to our neighboui’s such 
a great rose bush as that by the wall only makes the place 
damp I should think it will be rooted up soon, and then, 
perhaps, corn may grow there Roses aie good foi nothing 
but for people to look at and smell, or, at most, to stick in 
their hats And this I have heard from my mother every 
year they fall to pieces , the peasant’s wife collects them and 
sirens salt over them, then aErench name :s gnen to them, 
and afterwaids they aie thronn into tho fire to psifume the 
room Such is their life, they live only to please the eyes 
and the nose Now you know all about them ” 

As the evening closed in the gnats danced merrily in the 
warm air, the clouds above looked red and bright, and tho 
nightingale came and s.ing to the loses He sang that beauty 
Nvas like sunshine in tho woild, and that the beautiful shall 
live for e> or But the roses thought that the nightingale was 
singing about himself, which indeed might have been true, 
they never thought that the song was meant for them alone 
Still they wcie pleased with it, and wondered whether all the 
young sparrows would not become nightingales in time 

“ I understand quite well what that bird was singing about,” 
said one of tho young spaiTOWS “Thei e was only one word that 
, was not clear to me ^ATiat does he mean by ‘the beautiful’?” 
“The beautiful is nothing'” said the mother bird, “at least 
It 13 only something for outside show Over jonder at the hall 
the doves have a house of their own, and peas and grains of 
corn are strewn for them every day I have dined with them 
sometimes, and so shall you by and by, for I believe in the 
old saw ‘ Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell you 
what you are’ Well, up at the hall there are two birds with 
green necks and a tuft on their heads , they can spread out the 
tail .IS though it were a large v\ heel, and it has so many colours 
that one’s eyes are dazzled by looking at it That is ‘the 
beautiful’ Tho birds are called peacocks, they should just 
he stripped of their feathers' and then they would not look 
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different from us and everybody else I would have plucked 
them myself, had they not been so large ” 

“I will pluck them, depend upon it'” said the youngest 
sparrow, who had not yet a single feather of his own 
In the farmhouse dwelt two young married people They 
were cheeiful and industnous and loved each othei, so every- 
thing went on pleasantly with them On Sunday morning 
the young wife came out, gatheied a handful of the loveliest 
roses, put them into a glass of water, and placed the glass on 
the sideboard 

“Now I can see that it is Sunday,” said the husband as he 
kissed his fair young wife Then they sat dov n hand in hand 
and read a psalm, while the sun shone bnghtlj^ through the 
windows upon the fiesh roses and the happy young couple 
“I am weaiy of looking at this,” said the mother of the 
sparrows as she peeped from her nest into the room, and 
away she flew 

Every Sunday fiesh roses were gathered to bnghten the 
loom, and vet the lose tiee blossomed none the less The 
3'oung spaiTOws at last had feathers of their own, and wanted 
to fly away with their mother, but this she would not allow,- 
so they had to remain in the nest 'while she flew awaj alone- 
And well it was for them that they did remain, for one da 3 ^ 
not looking where she was going, she flew nght into a snare 
made of horse haii, tvhich some boys had tied to a bough 
The horse hair pressed so tightly round her leg that she 
thought it was being cut through Oh, what pain! what 
terror she suffered' 

The boj^s sprang forward to secure their prey, their grasp 
was cruelly hard “It is only a spariow,” said they, hut 
they would not let hei fly again, they took her home, and 
every time she cned out they struck hei on the beak 
There vas an old man in the yaid who used to make soap 
foi shaving and washing, and sell it made up into balls and 
cakes A merry, careless old fellow he was, and a meny, 
wandering life he led When he saw the poor sparrow which 
the boys had caught, and 'ufiich they said they did not care 
about, ho said to them, “Suppose we make the ugly bird 
beautiful ' ” 
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The mothei sparrow shi\ered from head to fopt with fear 
on nearing this Out of his Lox, which was piovided iiith 
the brightest colours, the old man took a lot of shining 
leaf-gold, and having sent the bo3"s for an egg, he smcaied 
the white of it all over the bud, and then laid uixni it the 
leaf-gold Thus mother sparrow was gilt But she took no 
pleasure in her finery, hei limbs shook uith feai And the 
old soap makei toie oflf a piece of red cloth fiom his jacket, 
cut it and clipped it to look like a cock’s comb, and then 
stuck it on the pool bird’s head 

“Now you shall see Gold-coat fly,” said he, letting mother 
spariow loose, and away she flew in deadly tenor Oh, how 
she spaikled in the sunshine' All the sparrows, e\en a gioAvn 
crow — a knowing old bird — ivas scared at the unusual sight 
But they all flew after her to find out Avhat soit of strange 
bud this might be 

In tenor and anguish she flew homewards She was ready 
to sink dowTi upon the earth, and the crowd of birds, both 
small and gieat, giew bigger cAcry moment, some even flew 
at her to peck her 

“Only look' only look'” cned they all 
“Only look' only look'” squeaked out the }mung ones as 
she flew" towards the nest “Surely that is a young peacock, 
foi peacocks are of all manner of colouis, they hurt the ejms, 
mothei said Twit, that is the beautiful'” And then they 
pecked at hei with their little beaks, so that she could not get 
into the nest, and she was so overcome with flight that she 
could not even say “twit”, far less tell them that she was 
their mother And all the other birds pecked her till not a 
single feather was left, and wounded and bleeding she sank 
into the rose bush 

“ Poor cicdture'” said the roses, “we will hide you Conic, 
rest your little head upon us ” 

Once more the sparrow opened her wings wide, then dicw 
them again close to her side and lay dead among her neigh- 
bouis, the fresh lovely roses 

“Twit' twit'” said one of the young sparrows in the nest, 
“where can mother be stajnng? I can’t understand it at 
all Perhaps this is a tnck of heis to teach us to shift for 
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ourselves She has left us the house for an inheritance, but 
I should like to knovr which of us is to have it when we have 
families?” 

“ Ah, I c<an tell you that'” said the youngest “I shall not 
let you stay heie when I have a mate and childien of my ou n ” 

“But I shall have more vnves and childien than you,” said 
another 

“ But I an. the eldest,” cned a third , and then all began to 
scold, flap their wings, and peck with their beaks, tiU one after 
another was thrown out of the nest Theie they lay in a 
rage, holding their heads on one side and blinking then eyes, 
which was their fashion of sulking 

They could alieady fl}’^ a little, and through practice they 
improved, and at last, having agreed on a sign by which they 
might know each other if they should chance to meet in the 
world, they vent each its own way The sign they agieed 
on was to sav “ twit ”, and scrape the gi ound three times 
V7ith the left leg 

The youngest spaiiov, vho remained in the nest, made 
himself as big as he could He was now a householder 
However, his state of importance did not last long, for during 
that very night red flames of file burst through the windows 
of the farmhouse, caught the dry straw of the loof, and blazed 
up dreadfully The house was burnt down, and with ic the 
sparrow and his nest The young maiTied couple happily 
escaped vith their lives 

"Wlien the sun rose next morning, and eveiy thing seemed 
refreshed as after a gentle sleep, nothing icmained of the cot- 
tage except a few blackened beams attached to the chimney, 
which stood among the rums quite its own master Thick 
smoko was still using fiom the ruins, but the rose tiee 
^flourished still as blooming as ovei, and the peaceful water of 
the pond reflected every single bough and flov er 3 ust as before 

“ How pretty those roses look blooming on the walls of that 
mined fannhouse'” cned a passer-by “ It is the most charm- 
ing httlo pictuio one could think of, I must have it' ” And ho 
took out a little book with v bite leaves, for he was an artist, 
and sketched the blackened, smolnng ground, the half-burnt 
planks, the chimney, which seemed to lean on one side more 
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and more every momenfcj as though about to fall^ and, m the 
foregiound, the large, beautiful rose tree, whose beauty indeed 
had been the cause of the little picture being sketched 

Later m the day, two of the spaiTOws who had been bi ought 
up in the nest came back “Where is the cottage?” said 
the} “Where is the nest? Tint, it is all burnt, and our 
jstiong bttle brother is burnt alsol That is because he turned 
/us out of the nest Those roses have had a narrow escape 
There they are still, with their cheeks as red as ever They 
are not the sort to worry themselves ovei other folks’ troubles 
Well, I shall not speak to them, and this is a homble place 
That is my opinion'” And away they flew 

On a bright, sunny, autumn day, a day so bright that one 
might have thought it still the middle of summer, a great 
many doves — some black, some white, some violet-colour — 
were flitting to and fro in the nicely kept courtyard in front of 
the grand flight of steps leading up to the hall door Their 
feathers glittered in the sunshine, and toe mother pigeons 
bustled about crying to their children, “Stand in groups' 
stand in groups!” for this was the best way of showmg them- 
selves oflf to advantage 

“Who aie those little grey birds hopping about amongst 
us?” asked an old dove with red and green eyes “Little 
grey birds! little grey birds!” repeated she 

“They are sparrows, good little things enough, we have 
always had the credit of being good-natured, so we let 
them pick up a few of our grains They never talk to us, 
and they scrape so neatly wuth their legs!” 

They did scrape, three times they scraped with their loft 
legs, and then said “ twit ”, and thus they knew each other 
again They were, in fact, three sparrows from the nest m 
the loof of the biiint cottage 

“The food here is very good!” said one of the sparrows 
And the doves strutted lound each other, ruffled their feathere, 
and formed their own opinion about all they saw 

“Just look at that pouter pigeon'” said one of the dov^cs 
“See how she snaps up the peas' She gets too many, she gets 
the best, coo, coo, look what an ugly, wicked creatine she is, 
and how she laises her crest, coo, coo!” And the dove’s eyes 
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sparkled mtk ill-ivill ''Join the group, join the group, little 
grey birds 1 little grey birds' coo, coo, coo'” And then then 
beaks -ttcnt to vroik So thej’’ chattered, and so they may 
go on chattenng for a thousand ye<irs 

The sparrows ate heaitily and listened attentnely, nay, 
they even stood in gi oups like the pigeons, but that did not 
suit them So, having satisfied their hunger, they left the 
doves to themselves, and, after giving their opinions of these 
to each othei, hopped under the gaiden fence, and finding the 
door of the summer-house open, one of them ventured upon 
the threshold “Twit,” said he, “see what I dare to do'” — 
“ Twit,” said another, “ I mil do moi e ! ” u hereupon he hopped 
into the room Nobody was there, and the thud sparrow 
seeing this, flew boldly in, crywg out, “Either do a thing 
thoroughly, or not at all What a ridiculous human nest 
this is' And how is thisl What do I see?” 

Plainly before their eyes u eie then old neigbbouis the roses, 
they miiToied themselves in the water, and the blackened 
beams of the cottage lested slantingly upon the falling chiiU- 
ney Well might the sparrows exclaim, “How is this? How 
came all this in a loom in a nobleman’s house 1” Then the 
sparrows tried to fly ovei the chimney, but they only Imocked 
themselves against a flat v all It was a picture, a large splen- 
did pictuie, vhich the aitist had made from his little sketch 

“Tint,” said the spanows, “it is nothing at all, it is only 
an appeal ance Twit, I suppose that is the beautiful' Can 
you understand it, for I can’t ” And they flew an ay, for 
people came into the room 

Days and years passed away Main times had the doxies 
cooed and wooed, nay, quarielled too, the sjuteful buds The 
spairows lived luxunously in summer and veie half-fiozen in 
winter They had young ones, and each of couise thought his 
ovn the handsomest and cleverest of all the spairovs in the 
world They flew hithei and thither, and vhen they chanced 
to meet they greeted each othci xnth a “twit” and thiee 
scrapes of the left leg The eldest of them had bved a single 
life, and had neithei nest nor j oung ones, and wishing once 
moie to Msit a large toxvn, she one daj flexv to Copenhagen 
Here she saw a laige, handsome house standing close by the 
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palace and the canal, 'wheiein laj^ vessels heavily laden mth 
fruits and wine The windows of the house were wider below 
than aho^ e, and on peeping tkrough, the room appeared to Miss 
Sparrow’s eyes lihe a tulip, so rich and vaned ivere the colours 
of the walls Within the tulip stood a number of white figures, 
some of marble, some only of plaster, but, marble or plaster, 
it was all the same to Miss Sparrow On the roof of the house 
was a metal car, with metal horses, and the goddess of Vic- 
toiy, likewise of metal, guiding them It was Thorwaldsen’s 
Museum 

“How it shines! how it shines'” said the sparrow maiden 
“Why, this must be ‘the beautiful’ Twit, it is much larger 
than a peacock'” She remembered that her mother had told 
them in her childhood that the peacock was the largest speci- 
men of the beautiful known to her 

And she flew down into the court This also was splendid. 
Palm branches and fresh green foliage were painted on the 
walls, and in the centre was a large rose tree in full blossom, 
Its fresh green branches, laden with flowers, drooping over a 
grave — one solitary grave 

She flew to the spot, for many other sparrows were there 
“ Twit,” said she, and scraped the ground three times with her 
left leg This greeting she had practised again and again that 
year, and no one had understood it, for fnends once parted 
do not meet every day The salute had become a mere 
matter of form But now, to her surprise, two old sparrows 
and one young one said “TAvit'’in return, and likeinse scraped 
with their left legs 

“Ah, good morning' good morning'” Heie had met to- 
gethci no fewer than three old sparrows from the swallow’s 
nest in the cottage roof, and one of their descendants “To 
think that we should all meet here'” said they “This is a 
veiy fine place, but there is not much to eat It is ‘the 
beautiful’, you know' Twit!” 

Several persons now came into the court from one of the 
rooms wheie stood the marble figures, and they went up to 
the grave which held the remains of the great master whose 
skill had formed these marble statues 

All stood with glistening- eyes round Thonvaldsen’s graie. 
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and some picked up the scattered rose leaves to carry home 
with them There uere travellers from distant lands, from 
mighty England, from Gennany, and from France, and the 
fullest lady in the companj'- plucked one of the loses and wore 
it near hei heaib This made the sparrows think that the 
loses reigned here, and that this fine mansion had been built 
for them alone It seemed to them too much honour, but as 
mankind was evidently intent on showing respect to the loses, 
they determined to do the same “ Tint, ’ said they, and 
swept the ground inth their tails, winking vith one eje upon 
the roses the while I^ng did they look at them before they 
could quite make up their minds v hether these roses were or 
were not their old neighbouis Yes, such most assuicdly they 
were The aitist who had sketched the rose bush groinng 
near the blackened remains of the farmhouse had afterwards 
got permission to transplant it, and had then given it to the 
architect of the Museum Nowhere could roses be found moia 
loiely or more fragrant than those borne by this tree, so it was 
planted close by Thorwaldsen’s giave, and there, a living sym- 
bol of the beautiful, it blo'^somed year aftei year, and scattei ed 
its rosy lcavo.s to be gathered and earned away to distant 
lands as memorials of the place on which they had fallem 

“So you have settled in this toAvn?" said the sparrows 
And the roses nodded assent, they had recognized their 
neighbour'^ and were lery glad to see them 

" How delightful it is to In e and blossom here, to see old 
fnends sometimes, and kind faces eveiy day' Here every 
day is like a festival ” 

“Twit,” said one of the sparrows, “ to be sure, they arc our 
old neighbours. Ah, I remember the time when thej lived by 
the duck pond Twit, how droll it is that they should attain 
such a high station' Some folks come to honoui vhilo they 
are sleeping And "flhat there is so vonderful in a great red 
rag like that, I can’t think ' Ah, there is a withered leaf, that 
I can see'” And they pecked at it till the leaf fell off, but 
the tree looked all the fresher and greener, and the loses gave 
forth their perfume to the sunbeams even after they had fallen 
on Thorwaldsen’s grave, with whose long-endunng name the 
memory of then fleeting beauty thus became linked. 



LITTLE TUK 

Yes, lie was called LitUe Tiik, but that was not his real 
name Before he could speak plainly he had called himself 
so, meaning it no doubt foi Charles, and it was all very well 
when one knew Little Tuk had to take care of his sistei 
Gustiiva, who was smaller even than himself, and he had 
also to learn his lesson, and the two things could not very 
well be done at the same time The poor boy sat with his 
little sister in his lap singing to her all the pretty songs he 
knew, yet every now and then he looked into his geography 
book, which lay open beside him By next morning he must 
know by heart all the towns in Zealand, and be able to tell 
about them all that could be told 

At last his mothei came home and took bttle Custai^a 
Tuk then ran to the mndow, and lead and read till he had 
nearly read his eyes out, for it was gi owing darker every 
minute, and his mother could not aftord to buy candles 
“There goes the old washerwoman up the lan'_,” said the 
mother, as she looked out of the window “ The poor woman 
can hardly drag herself along, and now she has to cairy be- 
sides that great pail of watei fiom the pump Jump up, hke 
a good boy, little Tuk, and help the poor old -woman ” So 
little Tuk jumped up and lan across quickly and helped her 
^Vhen he came back it was quite daik, and as there w^as no' 
candle, he had to go to bed There he lay still thinking of 
his geogiaphy lesson, of Zealand, and of all that his mastei 
had told him It should have been aU lead over again by 
rights, but that he could not do foi want of a hght He 
put his geography book under his pillow, for somebody had 
told him that this would help him wonderfully to remember 
his lesson But Tuk had never yet found that this sort of 
help was at all to be trusted 
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So there he lay, thinking and thinking, till all at once he 
felt as though someone were kissing his eyes and mouth 
He slept, and yet he did not sleep, for he seemed to see 
the old washerwoman’s mild eyes fixed upon him, and to 
hear hei say 

“It would he a shame, Little Tuk, if you weie not to 
know your lesson You helped me, so now I uull help you, 
and may Providence ah\ ays do so ” 

And then the leaves of the book under Little Tuk’a head 
began to rustle and to turn oier and ovei 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck'” cried a hen — she came from the 
town of K]oge ^ “ I am a K]oge hen,” said she, and she told 

Little Tuk how many people lived in the town, and about the 
battle that had once been fought there, and which was hardly 
worth speaking about 

“Knbbley krabbley, knbbley krabbley'” down came some- 
thing, it was the popinjay from the shooting-ground at Pras- 
toe ^ It declared that there were as many inhabitants lu 
Prastoo as it had nails in its body, it was a proud bu-d 
“Thorwaldsen*^ lived in one coiner of Prastoe Am not I 
a pretty bird, a merry popinjay?” 

And now Little Tuk no longer lay in bed, he uas on 
hoise-back — on he went, gallop, gallop' A magnificently 
ckd knight — a knight of the olden time — veanng a bnghfc 
helmet and a waving plume, hold him on his oivn horse, 
and on they rode together, thiough the wood to the ancient 
city of Vordinborg, and it was once again full of life and 
bustle as in the days of yore The high towel's of the king’s 
castle rose up against the skj’’, and blight lights vote seen 
gleammg through the windows Within were song, and 
dance, and memment I^ing Waldemar and the noble young 
|ladies of his court were dancing together stately, old-fashioned 
measures Morning dawned, the sun rose, and the outlines 
of the buildings faded away, one form after another seemed 
blotted out, till at last only one tower remained to maik the 

iKJtige is a small town on XjCgo Bay To lift np children by putting the hand* 
their head Is called showing their KJdge hens 

- Prasthe, a stlU smaller place. 

*Thorwaldsen lived at Kysho, about a Uuntlred jards from Prfistde, and there hs 
executed some of his wonderful works. 
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spot "where that royal castle had stood ^ And the vast city 
had shrunk up into a poor, mean-looking little town, and 
the schoolboys came out of school, their books under their 
arms, and they said, “Two thousand inhabitants”, but that 
was not true, there were not near so many 

And Little Tuk lay in his bed again, he knew not whether 
he had been dreaming or not Again theie was somebody 
close by his side 

“Little Tuk, Little Tuk>” cned a voice It was the voice 
of a young sailor, so young that he might have been a naval 
cadet, though he was not “I offer you many gieetmgs from 
Corsor ^ Corsor is a new town — a Imng town, it has steam- 
ships and stage coaches of its own People used to call it a 
low, vulgar place, but that is an old, woin-out prejudice. 
‘I dwmll by the seaside,’ says Corsor, ‘I have broad high- 
roads and pleasure-gardens, and I have gi\ en birth to a poet, 
a very amusing one too, which is more than all poets are 
I once thought of sending a ship all round the "world I did 
not send it, but I might just as well have dond so Then, 
too, I am fragrant "ivith delightful odours, because thickly 
round my gates the most lovely roses blow'”’ 

Little Tuk could see the roses, their soft, blushing red 
petals and their fresh green leaves gleamed before bis eyes, 
hut in a moment the flowers had vanished, and the green 
leaves spread and thickened, a peifect grove had grown up 
above the bright waters of the fiord, and above the grove 
towered the two high-pomted steeples of a glonous old church 
From the grass-giown side of the hill there gushed forth, m 
clear rainbow-hued streams, a fountain with a meny, musical 
voice, and close beside it sat a King, wearing a gold crown 
upon his long dark hair This was King Hroar sitting by 
the fountain, and hard by was the to"wn now called Eoeslalde® 
(Hroar’s Fountain) And up the hillside into the old church 

1 Wordingburg under King Waldemar uas a place of great importance, but is now 
a very insignificant toivn Only one tower remains to allow where the castle stood 

sCorsBr, on the Great Belt, used to be called the most tiresome town in Uoumark. 
It is the birthplace of the poet Baggesen 

sjloeskilde (from ltotsquclle=T 03 e spiing), once the capital of Deumnik The 
town took Its name from King Hroar and ike many springs of the nelglibonrhood. 
In its beanttful cathedral most of the kings and queens of Denmark are buried. In 
Koeskllde the Danish States general used to meet 
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ent Taand in hand all the longs and queens of Denmaik "w ith 
ilieir golden ciouns on their heads, and the oigan’s tones 
mingled -with the cleai iipjihng of the fountains And Little 
Tiik saw and heaid it all “Don’t forget these towns,” said 
King Hioai 

All at once this scene too had vanished ! "What had become 
of it? It was ]ust like turning oier the leaves of a hook 
Now ho saw an old voman, a peasant who came from Soioe,^ 
where giass grows in the V013' maiketplace Her gre^’’ linen 
apron was thrown ovei hei head and hack, the apron w.is 
wet — it must have been raining “Yes, so it has,” said she, 
and then she began to repeat something veiy funny out of 
Holherg’s comedies and out of the old ballads about "Wal- 
demai and Absalon But all of a sudden she shrank up 
together, and rocked her head ]ust as if she weie going to 
jump “Cl oak,” said she, “it is wet, it is wet, it is stiU as 
tho grave in Soroe'” She had become a frog “Croak'” and 
again she was an old w'oman “One must diess to suit the 
■weather,” sajs she, “it is w^et, it is wet, my town is like a 
flask — one goes into it through the coik, and thiough the coik 
one must get out again But I ha\e health jq rosy-checked 
boys at tho bottom of the flask There they leain wusdom 
licbiew ' Gieek' Cioak, cioak, cioak!” 

Her voice was like frog music, or like the noise one makes 
in walking thiough a maish in great boots alwais tho same 
tone, so monotonous, so dull, that Little Tuk fell into a sound 
sleep, and a veij'^ good thing it w.is foi him 

tent even in this sleep a dream, 01 something like it, came 
to him His little sister Gustava, wuth hei blue eyes and 
cuihng flaxen hair, had, it seemed, aU at once giovii up 
into a beautiful giil, and, though she had no wings, she 
could fl}', and they flew' together o\ei all Zealand — ovei 
Its green woods and blue w'atei-s 

“Listen to the cock cioimig, Little Tuk' Cock-a-doodle- 
doo ' — look at tho hens scraping awav in the town of K]oge' 
There you shall have a fine iioultiy j'ard, you shall no longer 

*Sor6e, a \er} qtilet little town, beautifully Bituated In tbe niidpt of forests and 
lakes Denmark 8 51 ollfere, Holberg, founded a flno academy hero. Tlie poets Hansk 
and J ugemann were professors hero 
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suffer hunger and want, you shall shoot at the popinjay and 
reach the mark, you shall he a rich and happy man, your 
house shall rise as proudly as King Waldemar’s castle at 
Vordinborg, and shall be decked splendidlj' nith marble 
statues, like those at Prastoe Your good name shall ho 
home round the world like the ship which should haic gone 
out from Corsor, and in the towm of Roeskilde you shall speak 
and give counsel, wnsely and well, like King Hroar, and then 
at last. Little Tult, when j’-ou shall lie m your peaceful giavo, 

you shall sleep as quietly ” 

“As if I lay sleeping m Soroe!” said Little Tuk, and there- 
upon he awoke It was bnght daylight, and ho lememheied 
nothing of all his dreams They Avere to him as though they 
had never been 

He jumped out of bed and sought for his book, he kneiv' 
the names of all the toAvns in his lesson perfectly Avell And 
the old washenvoman put her head in at the door and nodded 
to him, saying 

“ Thanks for yesterday’s help, dear child ' May the angclo 
bnng your best dream to pass*” 

But Little Tuk had forgotten what ho had dreamt. It 
mattered not, though, the angels kneiv it. 
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111 hot countnes tlie sun’s rajs burn fiercely, and there the 
people are dyed a mahogany blown colour, while m the lery 
hottest regions of all they are scoiched into negroes Our 
present story, however, is concerned mlh only the moderately 
hot country which was nsited, once upon a time, by a learned 
man from the cold, cold north He at fiist thought that he 
might run about as freely as he had been used to do at home, 
but he soon found out his mistahe, and, like other reasonable 
people, he sta5md in his house aU day long, keeping the 
doois and window-shutters closed, ]ust as though everybody 
were asleep or away from home The nariow street of lofty 
houses where he dwelt, lay so that the sunbeams fell full upon 
it from moining till night, till it became quite unbearable, 
and the learned man fiom the cold countiy felt as though he 
weie sitting in a heated oven He was a joung as veil as 
Q clever man, but he sufibrcd greatly from the heat, indeed he 
became quite thin His shadow also — for the sun affected 
that as ueU as himself — was, during the daytime, consideiably 
smaller than it had been befoie Howe^ei, at night, after the 
sun had set, both man and shadow constantly revived 

It was leally a pleasure to sec the change' As soon as 
lights were brought into the loom the shadow sti etched itself 
up the waU as fai as the ceiling, it seemed stretching itself 
to the utmost to recovei its oiiginal siza The learned man 
used to go out on the balcony — that was Ins place for stietch- 
— -and when the stars shone forth in the clear, balmy 
air, he felt a neiv life breathing through his limbs Figures 
of men and women then made their apiiearancc on all the 
balconies in the street, and in hot countnes no window 
is without a balcony, for people must have an, even those 
so used to heat that »they have become mahogany coloured 
Above and below, eveiything became full of life Butchers 
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and bakers, cobblers and tailors, flitted about the streets 
Chairs and tables were brought out, and thousands of lamps 
■were lit One shouted, another sang, some walked, some 
drove, some rode on asses— kling-eling-ekng, the little bells 
on their harness tinkled meriily as they passed, little boys 
let off squibs and crackers, the church bells pealed, psalms 
were sung, and many a solemn funeral procession moved 
along Yes, the stieet uas then thoroughly alive' 

Only in one house, that uhich stood exactly opposite the 
one in -nhich dwelt the northern student, there was silence 
And yet somebody Incd there, for flowers stood in the bal- 
cony, blooming beautifully in the sun’s heat, and they could 
not have done so unless constantly -^latered, and watered they 
could not be "uithout hands Besides, eveiy evening the bal- 
cony window used to open, and, although it was quite dark 
in the front room, from some inner room notes of music were 
heaid, very lovely music — at least so our stranger thought 
But this might be only a fancjq as, according to him, every- 
thing in this hot country ivas very delightful, excepting the 
heat of the sun The strangei’s landlord said that he did not 
know who lived in the house opposite No one had ever been 
seen there, and as for the music, it seemed to him dreadfully 
tedious “It is,” said he, “just like a person sitting and prac- 
tising a piece which he cannot play — always the same piece 
‘I shall play it at last,’ he keeps on Stiying, but it is plain that 
he never will, vith all his practising” 

One night the northern student was sleeping He slept clo^e 
to the open window, and when the curtains w ere waved aside 
by the -wind, the opposite balcony was discovered wrapped m 
a wondrous splendour All the flowers shone like flames of 
the loveliest and most vaned hues, and amid the flo'wers stood 
a tall, graceful maiden, surrounded by a glory that dazzled 
the student’s eyes Indeed, in his eagerness he opened them 
so fearfully "wide that he awoke 

AVitb one spring he was on the floor, and crept softly behind 
the curtain But the lady was gone, the glory ■which had 
dazzled his eyes was gone, the flowers shone no longer, but 
looked exactly as they had been wont to look The door 
was half open, and from an inner room came the sound of 
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music so soft aud lovely, and filling thfe^miiid until sucli pleas- 
ing thoughts, that it must surely ho the’''F^ult of, sorbet'}- , for 
who could he living thei el r-rf'" 

- One e'vening the northern student ivas sitting in his balcony 
laghts were burning m the room behind him, and, as was 
qmte natural, his shadow fell upon the opposite wall There 
it seemed to sit among the flowers of the balcony, and when- 
evei its master moved, the shadow moved also, as a matter of 
course 

“ 1 1 enly believe my shadow is the only thing stuTing over 
there,” said the learned stranger “Sec how comfortably it 
sits among the flowers, the door wnthin is half open, I do wish 
it would but have the sense to walk in, look about it, and then 
come back to tell me what it had seen Ah ' it might be of 
great adiantage to you, Mr Shadow,” continued he, jestingly, 
“be so kind as to step forward AVclI, will you go?” And 
ho nodded to the shadow, and the shadow nodded again in 
answ’cr “Well then, go but don’t stay” And forthwith 
the stranger arose, and his shadow on the opposite balcony 
rose also, the stranger then turned round, whereupon the 
shadow likewise turned round, and any close obsen er might 
ha^e seen that the shadow passed through the half-opened 
door into the apartment in the opposite house, just as the 
stranger retired into his own room, closing the long curtains 
hehmd him 

Next morning the learned stranger went out to dnuk coffee 
and read the newspapers “How is this?” he exclaimed, as 
he came out into the sunshine. “Why, I liave no shadow' 
Then it really did pass over into the opposite house yesterday 
evening, and has not returned ' Now', on my word, this is the 
most provoking thing ever heard of ' ” 

He was gieatly vexed, not so much because his shadow was 
gone, as because he knew that there was already a story about 
a man without a shadow which was W'ell known to all the 
people m his own country, so that now, if he were to tell 
his storj', everybody would call him a teller of other folks’ 
tales, and that would not please him at all So he made 
up his mind to say nothmg about it, and that was certainly 
a wise resolve 
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In tlie evening lie ivent again into the balcony, fiist jilacing 
the candles so as to be just behind his back, for he Imew that 
a shadow always needs its master to act as its scieen, but 
he could by no means entice it forth He stretched himself, 
he drew himself together, but no shadow made its appearance 
Ho said, “Hem, hem'” but that was of no avail either 
All this was vexatious However, in hot countnes eveiy- 
thing glows very fast Accoidingly, after eight days had 
elapsed, on going into the sunshine, he observed, to his great 
delight, that a new shadow was beginning to spnng out from 
undei his feet — the lOot must have lemained there, — and in 
three weeks’ time he had once moie a very fan shadow 
And this, as ho was now tiavelling homewards, grew rapidly 
111 size diinng the jouinej'’, until at last it became so long and 
so broad that half of it might have been enough for him 
So this same learned man now went back to his cold father- 
land, and ho -wrote books about all that was true, and good, 
and beautiful in the world Days passed on, and weeks 
passed on, and years passed on — manj’- years 

One evening, when he was sitting alone in his room, he 
heard a low tapping at the door 

“Come in'” he said, but no one came in, so he arose and 
opened the door Before him stood a man so ivonderfuUy 
thin that the sight startled him This stranger Avas, hoAvei'^er, 
exceedingly AveU dressed, and seemed a pei-son of rank. “With 
whom have I the honour of spealang?” asked the scholar 
“Ah' I thought as much,” rephed the thin gentleman “I 
thought that you Avould not laiow me again I have gained 
so much body lately — I have gained both flesh and clothes — I 
dare say you never thought to see me in such excellent con- 
dition Do you not recollect your old sliadow'i Ah' you 
must have fancied I never meant to come back at all Things 
have gone so Avell Avith me since I Avas last AAuth you, I have 
become quite Avealthy' I can easily ransom myself, if it be 
necessary'” And Avith these words he passed his hand over 
the'heaA^y gold Avatch-chain which ho Avore loutid his neck, 
and rattled the laige bunch of costly seals which hung from 
it, — and oh' how his fingers glittered Avith the diamonds eii- 
ciicbng them' — And all this was real! 
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^'SlialL I ever lecovoi my senses?” said tte scholar. “A^Tiat 
can all this mean 

‘'Certamly it is rather out of the commonj” said the shadoiv 
"But then you yourself are by no means an ordinary man, 
and, as you know, I have tiod in your steps from childhood. 
As soon as you thought me capable of going alone, I went 
my own way in the ivoild My affairs now are flourishing, 
and my position most brilliant, nevertheless, a sort of yearn- 
ing came over me to see jmu once more before you die Be- 
sides, I felt a msh to see this country again, for one cannot 
help feeling love for one’s own fatherland I knoiv that you 
have now another shadow Now, do I owe anything to him 
or to you? Be so kind as to tell me how much ” 

" Is it reaUy and truly yourself?” cried the scholar “ This 
IS indeed most extraordinarj' ' Never could I have believed 
that my old shadow would return to me a man!” 

“Toll me what I owe you,” repeated the shadow, “for on 
no account would I remain in anyone’s debt” 

“How can you speak so?” said the scholar “"Why talk 
about debts? You are perfectly free, and I am very glad 
to hear of your good fortime Come, old friend, sit dowi and 
toll me how it has all come to pass, and ivhat you saw in that 
mysterious house just opposite mine in the hot country ” 
“Well, I will tell you,” said the shadow, sitting down as 
requested, “but then, you must first promise that you vill 
never let anyone in this town, nhere, perchance, you maY 
meet me again, know that I was once your shadow I hai e 
some thoughts of matnmony, I have the means for suppoit- 
ing more than one family ” 

“Have no fear,” rephed the scholai, “I will not reveal to 
anyone what you really arc Here is my hand Upon mj*" 
honour as a gentleman I piomise not to do so ” 

“And, upon my honour as a shadow, I will speak truly,” 
rejoined the mysterious Ausitor Of a truth, he could hardly 
express himself othermso 

It was certainly qiute wonderful to see how much of a man 
he had become He was diessed completely in black, the 
finest black cloth, with shining boots, and a crush hat which 
could be squeezed together so as to bo only ciown and brim 
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Among the tiinkcts he wore were a gold cliain, seals, and 
diamond rings Indeed, the shadow was uncommonly well 
dressed, and it was his dress which made him appear so 
much of a man 

“Well, then, now I will tell you all about it,” s<iid the 
shadow, and he planted his shining boots as firmly as he could 
upon the aim of the scholai’s new shadow, ■\^hlch lay like a 
poodle at its masters feet This w.is done, perhaps, one of 
pnde, but more piobably under the idea that he might per- 
chance seduce the shadow into cleaving to liimself for the 
fiitiuo But the shadow kept its place on the ground, still 
and motionless, lest it should lose a word, foi it was very 
aiiMOus to leain how it might in its tuin free itself and 
become its own mastei 

“Can you guess who A\as duelling in the opposite house!” 
adved the shadow “It was Poesy — most beautiful, most 
charming Poesy’ I was theie mth her foi three weeks, and 
that IS as good as if I had lived there thiee thousand yeais 
and had read all that was imagined and •written dunng that 
time This I declare to you, and it is true, I have seen all, 
and I know all'” 

“Poesy'” cried the scholar “Ah yes' she often hves as 
a hermit in the very heart of a bustling city Poesy ' — yes I 
too have seen her, but it was only for one moment, when sleep 
had charmed my eyes She stood at the balcony, radiant and 
glonous as the Noithern Lights Oh, tell me, pray tell me! 
You were m the balconj^, you entered by the door, and 
then ” 

“Why, then I was in the antechambei,” said the shadow 
“ You remember you used to sit looking across mto the ante- 
chamber It was not lighted up, it was in a land of twilight 
But door after dooi, all open, led through a long suite of rooms, 
and in the distance there were lights in plenty, quite an illu- 
mination , indeed the glare w^ould have lalled me had I passed 
on into the lady’s apartment ” 

“ And what didst thou see, then 1 ” asked the learned 

man 

“I saw every thmg, and I will describe it But first i 
reallj'^ is not from pride on my part, but as a free man know- 
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mg Avliat I know, having the position I hold, not to mention 
my Health — I loally nould hko yon when you nio speaking 
to me to say you, instead of ihou ” 

"I beg your paidon,” said the scliolai, “I did not mean to 
offend It IS an old habit and not easily broken off But you 
aie quite light, and I Mill try to lemember Now tell me 
what vou s,.iw ” 

“I saw all that nas to be seen,” said the shadou “I saw 
and know all ” 

“ Wliat weio the inner looms like?” again asked the scholar 
“Did the) seem like fresh, balm-bieathing gioies, hko a holy 
church? Wcio those chosen halls like the stall y heavens 
nhen seen from the top of some high mountain?” 

“Eioiythmg lovely was theie as you desciihe,” said the 
shadow “I did not go quite in, I kept in the twnlight of 
the outer room — ^hut that -was a veiy good position I saw 
everything, and I know' evciything'” 

“But what did you see? Did the gods of the olden times 
pass through those w'ondious halls? Did heroes and knights do 
battle theie as of yoie? Weio there pictty, faiiy-likc children 
playing about and tolling each othci their di earns?” 

“I toll you that I was thoie, and jou will undeistand that 
I saw Cl Cl y thing that was to he seen, and that I became a 
man' Had you gone over, possibly yon might have become 
something more, but thus it was w'lth me I gjuned the 
knowledge of my inmost natuie, of my natural gifts, and of 
the relationship I boro to Poesy Duiing the time I spent 
with you I thought little of these matters '\^^^cneve^ the sun 
rose 01 set, as you know, I became wondci fully tall, indeed, 
by moonlight I might have boon thought more noticeable 
even than yourself, but I did not then undeistand my own 
natuie, m that antcchamhoi all was made plain, I became 
a man' In that short time I quite grew up When I came 
forth you were no longei in the hot country, and I wms 
ashamed to go about as a man in my then condition I w'anted 
hoots and clothes, m shoi t, nil those outside things that mark 
a man, oi rathoi make him known to ho such I took my 
vay under the cook-maid's cloak I hid myself in it, she 
little thought whom she was sheltcnng It was eiening when 
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I first ventured out, I ran along the street in the moonlight, 

I stretched myself up along the wall, that is so pleasant and 
cooling to one’s hack' I ran up and I ran down, I peeped 
into looms through the uppermost, even through the attic 
windows, I peeped where no one else could peep, I saw what 
no one else could see After all, this is but a wretched affair 
of a world' I would not have -wished to be a man, if I had 
not seen that it gives one power and makes one thought of 
I saw the most unheaid of things among all sorts of men. I 
saw,” continued the shadow emphatically, “what none must 
know, but all would much like to Imow — then neighbms’ 
secret evil deeds Had I started a newspaper, it would hai^e 
had a very large circidation But, instead of this, I wrote 
to the folks themselves -nhose pniate doings I had spied 
out, and thus I raised wonder and fear m every town I 
visited They were so afraid of me, and they loved me so 
much' Professors made me a professor, tailors gave me 
new clothes — you will observe I am well provided, cornel’s 
struck coin for me, and women declared I was very hand- 
some' And thus I became the man you see me And now 
I must bid you faiewell Here is my card I dwell on the 
sunny side of the way, and am always at home in rainy 
weather ” 

And the shadow took his departure. 

“Strange, certainly, very strange'” said the scholar 

Days and years passed away — the shadow came again. 

“ How IS it ivith 3mu?” he enquired 

“Adas'” sighed the scholar, “I still write of what is true, 
and good, and beautiful, but no one seems to care to hear of 
such things I am quite in despair I suppose I take it to ' 
heart too much ” 

“That I never do,” returned the shadow “I am growing 
fat, as everyone should try to be Ah, you don’t undei- 
stand the world, and so you let yoiuself be put outvith it. 
You should travel I intend to make a tour this summer, 
suppose you come -with me? I should like to have a com- 
panion Will you travel -with me as my shadow? It ivonld be 
a great pleasure to me to have you -^vith me I vuU pay your 
expenses ” 
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“An odd proposal, ceitainly,” and the scholar smiled at the 
idea 

“What does it matter when it suits both of us? Tiaiel- 
Img \m11 do wonders for you. Be my shadow, and you 
shall have eveiy thing >011 want” 

“ This IS too absurd,” said the scholai “ Aio you mad?” 

‘If I am, all the lest of the world is mad too, and mad 
It ivill be to the end,” answered the shadow And mth this 
he went his way 

Meantime the scholar’s affairs grew worse and woi so Soi row 
and care dogged his steps, and what ho said about the tiue, 
and the good, and the beautiful, was for about as much use 
to the most of folks as roses scattered at her feet would be 
to a cow At last he became doivnnght ill 

“ActuaU}'^, you look like a shadow'” so said his fnends, 
and a shiver thrilled through the scholar’s fiame on heaiing . 
the voids 

“ You must go to the baths,” said the shadow at his next 
visit, “there is nothing else for you I will take you with 
me for old acquaintance’ sake I wdl pay the expenses of the 
journey, and you shall write descnptions and entci tain mo on 
the vay I vant to go to the baths myself, my beard does 
not grow quite as it should do, and that is as bad as a disease, 
for one cannot do without a beard Now, be leasonable, and 
accept my offer We shall tra\el as comrades ” 

And so they travelled The shadoiv was now the mastei, 
and the master was the shadow They dio\c, they rode, they 
walked always together, sometimes side by side, sometimes 
before or behmd one another, according to the position of the 
sun 

The shadow always took care to secure the place of honour^ 
^or himself But for this the schoLvr caied little, he was 
really a land-hearted man, and of a very mild and placid 
temper 

One day the master said to the shadow, “ Noiv that w’e 
have become travelling companions, we wh 6 have growm up 
together from our childhood, shall ^ve not celebrate our good 
fellowship, and say t/iee and //wii when we speak to each 
othei r 
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like a mail, and, in fact, as you see, I Lave even given lum a 
shadow of his ovii This nas been lather expensive, certainly, 
but I love to be peculiar ” 

“Hem'” thought the Piincess, “am I actually cuied 
Theie is nothing like these baths, the watcis have of late 
years had. poiveis almost miraculous But I shall not leave 
the place at piescnt, it is onl}^ ]ust beginning to grow amus- 
ing This foieign piince — foi he must be a pnnce — pleases 
me greatly I hope his beard will not grow too soon, or he 
will be away again at once” 

That evening, in the giaiid assembly loom, the King’s 
daughter danced vith the shadow She "nas veiy light, hut 
he was still lighter, she had never before met vuth such a 
dancer She told him vhat country she came from, and he 
knew the country He had been there, though at a time when 
she was not at home Ho had peeped in at both upper and 
lower windows of the palace He had seen many cunous 
things, so that he could answer the questions of the Pnncess, 
and make revelations to her that vere positively startling 
Surely he must be the visest man Imng' She was struck 
with wonder and awe, and by the time they had danced the 
second dance she was fauly in love inth him Of this the 
shadow soon became aware, foi her eyes were contmually 
looking him tlirough and through They danced a third tune, 
and she was very near telling him iihat she thought, but^ 
veiy piudently, she restiained herself, lemembering her coun- 
try and her position, and the numbei of persons ovei whom 
she would reign some day 

“ He IS a wise man,” thought she, “ which is a good thing, 
and he dances charmingly, but has he solid acquirements? 
They are of no less importance I must tiy him ” So she 
began to propound to him various questions, so difficult that 
she could not have ausweied them herself, and the shadow 
made a "veiy strange face 

“ Then you cannot answer me?” said the King’s daughter 

“Oh, I learned all that in the days of my childhood,” 
leplied her new acquaintance “I bebeve that even my 
shadow, now standing at the door yonder, could answer 
you.” 
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“ What you say,” ansirered the shadow, who was now really 
the master, “ is perfectly right, and is, I have no doubt, kindly 
meant, so I mil answer in the same fnendly spirit As a 
learned man,, you know what .a surprising thing nature is 
There arc men who cannot bear the smell of brown paper, it 
makes them unwell Others cannot help shuddering when 
they hear the scratching of a nail on glass. I have a some- 
what similar feeling when I hear yon use tlmt, to me I feel 
crushed to the earth, and as if I wcie again in ray former 
position in i elation to you It is just a feehng, jmu see, it is 
not pride I cannot let you say them to me, but I will gladly 
use thou, in speaking to you, so half your wish will be granted ” 
“It is carrying matters a little too far,” thought the scholar, 
“ that I am to say ym when I spealc to my shadow, and he is 
to say thou to me.” However, he was obhged to submit 
They arrived at one of the watenng-placeS Many strangers 
were there, and amongst them a king’s daughter, wonderfully 
hcautifnl She was suffenng from being too sharp-sighted — a 
troublesome disease for others as well as foi herself 
She, of coiuse, saw at once that the newcomer was quite a 
different sort of person from all the other visitors “They 
say,” observed she, “that he comes here because his beartl 
wdl not grow, hut I see well the real cause — he cannot cast 
a shadow ” 

Her cunosity W'as excited Accordingly, one day, meeting 
him on her walk, sho took the opportunitj'^ of speaking to him 
Being a king’s daughter, it was not necessary for her to uso 
much ceremony, so she said at once, “AYhat is wrong wnth 
yon IS that you cannot cast a shadow' ” 

“I am delighted to find that your Eoyal Highness is so 
much better,” was the shadow’s reply “ I am aware that it 
has been your misfortune to he too keen-sighted, hut that 
disease must be entirely cured, for the fact is that I have a 
veiy unusual shadow Do you not see the person who always 
walks close to me? Other men have mere common shades for 
their shadows; hut I do not hke anythmg that is common 
You may ha-ve observed that people often give their servante 
finer clothes for their liveries than they wear themselves, m 
hke manner, I have allowed my shadow to dress himself up 
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man and you the shadow — that you are only dressed hke a 
man'” 

“No one will heheve you,” returned the shadow “Be 
reasonable, pi ay, oi I shall call the guaid ” 

“I am going straight to the King’s daughter'” cried the 
scholai 

“But I am going first,” said the shadow, “and you are 
going to prison ” And to jinson he went, for of course the 
guard obeyed him whom their Princess had chosen as her 
consort 

“You tremble?” observed the Pnncess when the shadow 
entered her apaitment, “ has anything happened ? You must 
not be ill this evening — our bndal evening'” 

“I have lived to see the most fearful thing,” said the 
shadow “You would never believe it — ah' a pooi shadow- 
biain cannot bear much — just imagine it' My shadow has 
become crazy, he actually believes that he is a man — and 
I — only thmk’ — that I am his shadow'” 

•‘This IS shocking indeed'” said the Pnncess, “I hope he 
IS locked up?” 

“Of course, I am much afraid he will nevei recover him- 
self ” 

“Pool shadow' he is tiuly unfortunate, it would really be 
a charity to fiee him fiom the little life he possesses And, 
indeed, when I considei how leady people are in these days 
to take pai t v ith the lowoi classes against the great, it seems 
to me that the best thing we can do 'wiU be to make away 
with him piivately” 

“It IS haid, very hard, for ho has been a faithful seivant 
And the shadow made as though he sighed 

“ You aio a noble character'” exclaimed the lOng’s daughter 
That evening the whole city nas illuminated, cannons 
were fired— boom '—and the soldiers presented aims ^ All 
this was in honoui of the royal wedding The Kings 
daughter and the shadow went out on the balony to show 
themselves and heai “Hurrah'” shouted again and again 
The scholar heaid nothing of all these grand domgs, for 
they had already taken his life 
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“ Your shado\r ! That would be rather remarkable ’ 

“ Mind, I do not say decidedly that he can, but I should 
think so, be has followed me and listened to all I have said 
for so many years Yes, leally, I should think he could 
answer you But your Royal Highness must first permit 
mo to warn you that he especially prides himself upon pass- 
ing for a man, so that to keep him in good humour — and 
without that you inll get nothing out of him — he must bo 
treated quite as if he weie a man ” ~ 

“Oh, with all my heart'” said the Princess So she went 
up to the learned man standing at the door, and began con- 
versing with him about many things And he answered her 
in such a manner as fully proved his wisdom and learning 
“What a wondeiful man must ho be who has so uuso a 
shadow'” thought the Princess “It would be a positive 
blessing to my kingdom and people if I weio to choose him 
for my consort And I -vnll do it ” 

And they were soon agreed, the ICing’s daughter and the 
shadow, but no one was to know of their engagement till the 
Princess returned to her own country 

“No one shall know, not even my shadow!” declaied the 
intended bridegroom, and for this arrangement, no doubt, ho 
had Ins own leasons 

So they went foithwith to the country of the Princess. 
“Listen to me, my good fnend,” said the shadow to the 
scholar “ I have now arrived at the height of happiness and 
power, and I must think of doing something for you You 
shall always hi e with mo at the palace, dnvo out ivith me in 
the royal carriage, and receive an annmty of a hundi cd thou- 
sand dollars But, in return, you must sufifer everjmne to call 
vou a shadow You must neier tell anyone that you have 
i*been a man, and once eiery 3 ear, when I sit publicly in the 
balcony in the sunshine, you must he meekly at my feet, as 
every shadow should he For, knov this I am going to 
marry the King’s daughter, this -very eiening the nuptials 
u ill be celebrated ” 

“No, this is too bad'” evclaimed the scholai, “it would 
bo deceuing the whole countij, not to speak of the King’s 
daughter I will make everything public, how that I am the 
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the mortal had worn awaj^, he used to pictuie to himself all 
sorts of scenes that had taken place there in foimer times 
He fancied how the street looked three centunes ago, when 
all the houses had flights of steps, projecting upper storeys, 
and pointed gable-ends He could e\en see the soldiers 
walking about with halberds in their hands, and guttem 
running down in the shapes of dragons and gnffins Yes, 
that was just the sort of house to look at foi pleasme 
In it he knew there dwelt an old gentleman who had 
laige brass buttons on his coat, and wore a wig You could 
be sure it was a real wig Eveiy moniing a sennng-man, 
as old as his mastei, came to clean the rooms and go on 
eirands At other times the old gentleman in brass buttons 
was quite alone in the old house Sometimes he came and 
looked out from his Avindow, and then the little boy nodded 
to him, and ho nodded again to the little bo}’^, and thus they 
became friends and acquaintances, although they had neier 
spoken to each othoi , but that is not at all necessary The 
little boy lieaid his parents say, “The old gentleman opposite 
is very well off", but he is dieadfully lonely” 
v. So next Sunday the little boy was very busy wrapping 
something up in paper He then went down to the door 
and watched till the old man who w’eiit on errands for the 
old gentleman came by, and he said to him, “Please take 
this to the old gentleman up there for me I have two tin 
soldiers, this is one of them I want him to have it, because 
I know that he is tembly lonely ” 

And the old man looked quite pleased, nodded, and took 
the tin soldier into the old house By and by he came back 
to ask whether the little boy would not like to come himself 
and pay the old gentleman a nsit And the child got leave of 
his parents, and then went over the way into the old house 
And the biass knobs on the balustrades shone much 
brighter than usual, he thought, as though they had been 
fresh lubbed in honour of his nsit And the carved trumpeters 
using out of the tulips on the door blew ivith all then might 
Their cheeks, he was sure, weie much more puffed out than 
ever they had been before Yes, they blew their trumpets, 
“Ta-ra-ra-iai See the little boy comes, Ta-ra-ra-ra!” and 
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Onoe there stood iii a sheet a very, \ery old house It was 
uideed almost thiee himdied years old, as might he knoviii hy 
lookmg at the beam wheicon the date was carved, surrounded 
by vueaths of tulips and curling hop-tendnis. Whole te\ts, 
too, weio cut in the time-worn wood, after the fashion of by- 
gone days, and over every window grinned a cunously carved 
face The upper story projected a good iTay beyond the 
lowei, and under the roof ran a leaden gutter with a dragon’s 
head to it The rainwater was meant to run out fiom the 
dragon’s mouth, but there being a hole in the giittor, it 
generally chose, in preference, to pour down through his 
body 

All the other houses m the stieet were so now and so 
spruce, with then large window panes and flat smooth walls, 
that it was quite plain they could have nothing to do with 
the old house 'They looked as if they were saying to them- 
selves, “How much longer is that heap of rubbish to stand 
here, a disgrace to the whole street? Whj', the upper story 
puts itself so foiward that no one from our windows can see 
what IS being done underneath it' And just look at the 
steps too They are as broad as if they belonged to a castle, 
and as high as if they led up to a church steeple The non 
railing looks for all the world like the entrance to nii old 
tomb, and it has hiass knobs too It is all so stupid and bo 
tasteless!” ‘ 

On the opposite side of the street all the honsm woio 
^nice and new, and of the same way of thinking o-h the othei a. 
But at one of the window's, looking straight at the old boiiiic, 
a little boy, wnth fresh rosy cheeks and bright spatkling eyen, 
^ed to sit, and ho thought bettei of tins despified old Itinlding. 
Ho loved It both in sunshine and in Tnooiiftliine, And when 
he sat thcie, looking at the mouldeiing wall from whirli id) 
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her She neither said “thanks” noi “creak”, hut she looked 
upon the little boy with her gentle eyes, and he immediately 
said to the old gentleman, “YTiere did you get her from?” 

“From the old cuiiosit}'’ dealer’s opposite,” replied the old 
gentleman “There are many pictures to be had there 
Nobody knows or cares anything about them, for the people 
they were meant for weie all buried long ago But I hap- 
pened to know that lady long ago, she has been dead and 
gone these fifty years.” 

Under a glass shade below the portrait hung a bouquet of 
faded flowers, they must have been fifty yeais old too, at any 
rate they looked it And the pendulum of the great clock 
swung backwards and forwards, and the hand went round 
and round, and eveiything in the room grew older and older 
every moment, but they never thought of that. 

“They say at home,” said the little boy, “that you are 
terribly lonely” 

“Oh no'” was the reply “The old thoughts, and the 
memories and scenes they bnng vnth them, come and visit 
me continually, and now you are come too' I am lery 
happy ” 

And then he took doivn from the bookcase a picture book 
Such pictures those were' There were endless processions 
with the strangest carriages, such as aie never seen nowadays 
There were soldiers not unlilce knaves of clubs, and peaceable 
citizens bearing the banners of their diffeient companies The 
tailors’ flag showed a pair of scissors held between two hons, 
on the shoemakers’ banner there were no boots, but an eagle 
-with two heads, for everything belonging to shoemakers, you 
know, must be so that they may say, “ It is a pair Ah, a 
rare pictuie book that ivas' And piesently the old gentleman 
went into an adjoining room to fetch out sweetmeats, nuts, 
and apples It was certainly very pleasant to be in the old 
house 

Then the tin soldier, who stood on the chest of drawers, 
said “I cannot stand this It is so sad and lonely here, no 
one who has ever been used to hve in a family can accustom 
himself to such a life as is led here The day is so long and 
wearisome, and the evenmgs' are still longer It is quite 
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then the dooi opened The whole length of the passage was 
hung with portiaits of knights m amoui and ladies in full 
silk gowns, and the armour lattled and the silk dresses rustled 
very pleasantly ' And then there was a staircase The stairs 
fiisb went a good way up, and then down a little, and led to 
an old, tottering, almost ruinous balcony There weie many 
a laige hole and long crack in it, and the grass and weeds 
sprouted thickly out of these, and made the place look as 
gieen as if it had been a garden instead of a balcony 
Curious old flower-pots, all having human faces and asses’ 
cars, were placed here and there, but the flowers in them 
weie allowed to grow just as they pleased In one pot 
pinks were growing They grew all over the sides where 
the green leaves were sending forth stalk and stem, and 
saying qmte plainly to aU, “The air has fanned me, the sun 
has kissed me, and has piomiscd me a bttle flower by next 
Sunday — by the very next Sunday” 

Then his guide led the little boy into a room wheie the 
nails nere co-vored with leather hangings, mth gold floweis 
stamped upon them 

“ Gilding IS sure to wear away, 

But leather as surely shall last for aye ! ” 


sang the walls 

And hero stood high-backed armchairs, carved all over, and 
with an arm on each side “ Sit down, sit down,” they cried 
“Ugh I how I am creaking! I hav^e got rheumatism in my 
hack like the old cabinet Rheumatism in my back, ugh'” 
At last the little boy entered the loom which fronted tho 
street, and there the old gentleman sat 

“Thanks foi tho tin soldier, my little fnend,” said the old 
gentleman “-And thanks, too, foi coming over to see mo” 
“Thanks, thanks'” or “crealc, creak'" said all the pieces 
of furniture in the lOom Theie were a great many of them, 
and they stood in each other’s way to see the little boj'' 

On the middle panel of the wall hung the picture of a 
beautiful Hdy — i ery young and very happy she looked — but 
she was clad quite after the fashion of tho olden time She 
had powder in her ban and her clothes stood out stifly round 
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in it> at all I have many a time been nearly ]umping domi 
olf the chest of draivers I saw all of yon as plainly as if 3ma 
had been here It vas Sunday morning again, and all you 
children were standing before the table and singing jour 
hymns, as you used to sing them There you stood, loolang 
so eainest, and mth your hands clasped, and your father and 
mother were listening so gi.ively And then the door opened, 
and your little sister Mana, who is not yet two years old, and 
who always begins to dance whenever she hears music or sing- 
ing of ubateier kind it may be, came in She had better 
have stayed avaj^ foi she immediately began to dance You, 
all of you, stood verj'- grave, though it was really very difficult 
to be serious any longer I could not, I laughed till I fell from 
the table and lamed myself I am lame still from the fail It 
was viong of me to laugh, I know. And all this happens 
over and over again inthin me, and so does everything else 
that I have lived through and seen And this is v hat the old 
gentleman means by ^his old thoughts, and the memories and 
scenes they bring with them’ But tell me, do you still smg 
on Sundays? Tell me something about little Mana, and 
about my comrade, the other tm soldier Ah, he is a lucky 
fellow' I cannot hear this life’” ' 

“You arc given awaj^'” said the bttle boy “You must 
stay heie; I wmnder you don’t see thatl” 

And the old gentleman brought out a drawer wherein were 
kept many things wonderful to see — money-boxes, and scent- 
boxes, and packs of old-fashioned cards And other diawers 
full of old curiosities were opened The harpsichord too was 
opened, there was a landscape painted on the inside of the lid, 
and the instrument was i cry hoarse when the old gentleman 
played upon it He began to hum a tune. 

“Ah yes, she used to sing that^” said he, and he looked np 
at the portiait he had bought at the cunosity shop, and his 
eyes sjiaikled as he looked at it 

“ I wall go to the wmrs ' I mil go to the warsl” cried the tin 
soldier as loud as ever he could, and down he fell upon the 
flooi 

YTiat could have become of him? The old gentlem^ 
hunted in vam, the little boy hunted in I'ain. “Never nun , 
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different here from what it is m your house across the way, 
wlieie 3 ^our father and mother talk so cheerfully, and you 
children make such a delightful noise all day long You 
can’t think how lonely it is' Do you think the old gentle- 
man 6\ cr gets petted or has Christmas trees 1 He ivill have 
nothing now but the grave Oh, I cannot bear it!” 

“You must not take it m that way,” said the little boy 
“For my part, I thinlc it is very pleasant to be here, and 
did you not hear him say that all his old thoughts and 
menioiies c<ime to visit him ” 

“That may be, but I don’t see them, and I know nothing 
about them,” replied the tin soldier “ I tell you I cannot 
bear it!” 

“But you must bear it,” said the httle boy 
Here the old gentleman came back, a bnght smile on his 
face, and the most delicious fiuits and sweetmeats in his hand, 
and the httle boy quite forgot the tin soldier 
Happy and pleased, the httle boy went home Days and 
weeks passed Often and often did the httle boy stand at 
the ivindow to nod at the old house, and often and often did 
the old gentleman nod to him in return, and then the httle 
ho}’’ went to pay another visit 
And the carved trumpeters blow “ Ta-ra-ra-ra ! Sec the 
httle boy comes, Ta-ra-ra-ra'” and the swords and the armour 
m the old knightly portraits rattled, and the ladies’ silk dresses 
rustled, the leather hangings chanted — 

"Gliding IS sure to wear away, 

But leather as surely shall last for aye ! ” 

and the old armchairs creaked, because of the rheumatism in 
their backs It was all exactly the same as the first time the 
httle boy had been there, for in the old house one day was 
exactly like another 

“I cannot bear it any longer!” cned the tin soldier “It is 
so Aery sad, it makes me Avcep teais of tin! Rather let me go 
to the Avars and lose an arm or a leg, that aviII bo a change at 
least I cannot bear this life I loiow now what it is to be 
visited by one’s old thoughts and memories, foi mine hai'e 
been paying visits to mo, and I assure you there is no pleasure 

(B973) 7 
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I shall be sure to find hira,” said the old gentleman , but he 
never could find him The floor was full of cracks, the tin 
soldier had fallen through one of these, and there he laj buned 
alivm 

Evening came, and the little boy went homa Weeks 
passed away many weeks passed away The windows weie 
now quite frozen over, the little boy had to breathe hard 
upon them before he could make a tiny peephole thiough 
which he could look at the old house, and then he saw that 
the enow had drifted into all the wooden carved work and 
quaint devices, and lay quite thick upon the steps, just as 
though no one were at home And no one was at home, the 
old gentleman was dead 

That evening a carnage drove up to the door of the old 
house, and a coffin was earned down the steps, the old gentle- 
man was to be buned far out in the country The carriage 
drove away, no one followed it, all his friends wcie dead 
The bttle boy Inssed his hand to the coffin, then he saw it 
disappear 

A few days afterwards there was a sale at the old house 
The little boy looked out from his window, watching to see 
the difFereiit pieces of furnituie as they were cained out 
The old knights and ladies, the flowei-pots with the long 
asses’ ears, the old chairs and cabinets, all his acquaintances, 
he saw taken away, some to one place, some to another The 
poitiait bought at the curiosity shop returned there again, 
and there it was left undisturbed, for no one now knew any- 
thing of that sweet, gentle-eyed face, and no one cared about 
such an old, dusty, musty picture. 

Next spring the house was pulled down, for “it v'as a dis- 
giace to the street”, people said One could nov/ look fiom 
the street light into the room where weie the leathern hang- 
ings, all toiii and gashed, and the green weeds of the balcony 
clung wildly round the fallen planks. By degrees all was 
cleared away 

“A very good thing too!” declared the neighbouring houses 

And a pleasant new house with large windows and smooth 
white walls was built in its stead, and the apace m fronts 
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knovrs it. All kis friends n'ere dead, nobody cared about tbe 
matter, and I was sucb a little boy then ' ” 

“ He must bare been terribly lonely, poor old gentleman • ’ 
remarked she 

“Yes, terribly lonely 1” saif the tin soldier, “but it ly 
charming to find that one is not forgotten ” 

“ Charming, indeed i” cried something close by No one but 
the tin soldier recognized the thing that spoke, it was a shred 
fiom the old leather hangings The gilding was all worn ofi, 
and it looked hke a clod of moist eaith Still it held by 
its former good opinion of itself, and asserted it too 

“Gilding IS sure to near away, 

But leather as surely shall last for aye'” 

However, the tin soldier did not at all beheve in such vain 
boasting 
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tvliere the old house had stood, was made into a little garden, 
vines giew cliisteruig up over the neighbouis’ walls, so as to 
shelter it on either side, and it was shut out from the street 
by a large uon grating with a trellis gate That looked quite 
grand. People stood outside and tried to peep in through the 
iron trellis And the sparrows too clustered by dozens among 
the -v ines, chirping as loud and as fast as they could. Many 
years had elapsed, so man}’^ that the little boy had grown up 
to be a man , yes, and a good and clever man he was, and his 
parents took great pride and pleasure in bun He had ]ust 
married, and had removed with his fan young bnde into this 
new house with the garden to it, and he stood by her side in 
the garden whilst she was planting a bttle field flower that 
had taken her fancy She planted it with her own pretty 
■white hand, and smoothed doivn the eaith round it -with her 
fingers 

“Oh, dear, what was that?” She had pricked herself, there 
was something sharp and pointed among the soft mould 

It was — only think — it was the tin soldier, the very one the 
old gentleman had lost, which after being tumbled and tossed 
about hither and thither, had now lain for many years quietly 
in the earth 

And the young bnde iviped the tin soldier dry, first with 
a green leaf and then with lier own pocket handkerchief, and 
the tin soldier felt as though awakening from a trance 

“ Let me look at him,” said the young man, and he smiled 
and shook his head “No, it cannot possibly be the very 
same tin soldier, but it reminds mo so of one that I had when 
I was a little bo}- ” And then he told his wife about the 
old house and the old gentleman, and the tin soldier that he 
had given him, because he was so ternbly lonely He told it 
e'vactly as it had been, and tears came into his young "wife’s 
eyes at thinking of the solitary life the old gentleman must 
have lived 

“I don’t see why this should not be the very same tin 
soldier,” said she “ I will keep it, just to put mo in mind 
of all you have told me, and you must show me the old 
gentleman’s grave ” 

“I wish I Icnew it,” was the reply, “I believe nobody 
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“ People cannot always have what they like,” sighed the flax: 
“■\Ye must suffer sometimes if we wish to learn anythino-” 
But matters seemed to get woise and worse After^eing 
steeped and roasted it was bruised and broken, hacked and 
hackled, and at last put on a wheel that went whin, whirr” 
so fast that it was not possible for the flax to steady its 
thoughts 

“I have been veiy fortunate,” thought the flax amid all 
these tortures “ One ought to be thankful for the happiness 
one has had in the past ” And contented and thankful the flax 
continued to bo till it was put into the loom and turned into 
a beautiful piece of linen All the flax of that one field, e\en 
to the last stalk, was made into that single piece 

“ Well, but this IS charming I should never have expected 
it What matchless good foitune I have had all my life' 
What arrant nonsense the stakes in the hedge used to talk 
with their 

‘Snip, snap, snurre, 

Bassilurre ' ’ 


“The song is not ended at all' Life is but just beginning 
It 18 a very pleasant thing, too, is life To be sure I have 
suffered, but that is past now, and I have been made some- 
thing of at last I am so strong, and yet so soft, so white and 
so long This IS fai better than being merely a plant and 
beaiing flowers Then, nobody attended to me, and I could 
only get water when it was raining Now I am well taken 
care of The girl turns me over every morning, and I have 
a shower bath from the watei-tub every evening Nay, the 
parson’s wife herself came and looked at me, and said I was 
the finest piece of linen in the parish No one can possibly 
bo happier than I am now ” 

The linen was taken into the bouse and cut up with 
scissors Oh, how it was cut and toin, and how it "was 
pierced and stuck thiough with needles' That was certainly 
no pleasant expenence, but at last it was made up into twelve 
beautiful gaiments 

“So this IS my destiny Well, it is very delightful, now 
I have become something of use in the world, and there 
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The flax "was in fall bloom Its pretty blue blossoms wore as 
soft as tlie wings of a moth, and still more debcate And the 
sun shone on the flax and the rain watered it, and that 
was as good for the flax flowers as it is for little children, 
to be washed and kissed by their mother — they look so 
much ficsher and prettier aftemmrds Thus it was with 
the flax flowers 

“People say I am so fine,” said the flax, “and that I am 
growing so charmingly tall that a splendid piece of linen 
will be got from me Oh, how happy I am ’ How can any- 
one be happier? Eveiything aiound me is so pleasant, and 
I shall be of use for something or other How the sun cheers 
me, and how fresh and sweet the ram is ' lam happier than 
I can say, indeed, no plant in the world can feel liappier than 
Ido ” 

“Ah, ah, ah' ’ jeered the stakes in the hedge, “you don’t 
know the world, but we know it, there aie knots in us” 
And then they began to sing quite mournfully 

“ Snip, Bnajj, snnrre, 

Bas3ilurre, 

And so the song la ended” 

“Ho, it IS not ended,” repbed tbo flax, “the -sun sbines 
every morning, the rain does me so much good I can see 
myself grow, I can feel that I am in-hlossom What creature 
coidd be happier than I am?” 

However, one day people came, took hold of the flax, 
and pulled it up, root and all That was a very bitter trial 
Then it was thiown into water as though they intended 
to drown it, and aftei that it was put in front of the fire 
as though they meant to roast it This was most shocking 
treatment 
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But tlie paper was not sent on its tiavcls It went the 
printer’s instead, and there all that was wiittcn upon it 
was printed in a book, nay, in many books And in this way 
a vastly greater number of people had pleasure and profit 
therefrom than if the written papei itself had been sent round 
the woild and perhaps got tom and worn to pieces before 
it had gone halfway. 

“ Yes, to be sure, this is much more sensible,"” thought the 
paper. “It never occurred to me, though I am to stay at 
home and be held m as great honour as if 1 were an old 
grandfather. The book was uTitten on me first, the ink 
flowed in upon me from the pen and formed the words I 
shall stay at home while the books go about the woild, to and 
fro, that is much better How glad I am, how fortunate 
I aml’‘ 

So the paper was rolled up and laid on one side, “ It is 
good to rest after hard work,” said the paper', “good to hare 
a chance to collect one’s ideas and to think of one’s real con- 
dition Now first do I nghtly know myself Ai'd to know 
oneself, I have heard, is the best knowledge, the tniest pro- 
gress. And come what will, this I am snre of, all wall end in 
progress, hitherto it has always been progress ” 

One -day the roll of paper was thrown upon the stove to bo 
burnt People said it should not be sold to the grocer to 
wrap round pounds of buttei and sugar, because it had been 
written upon The children in the house gatheicd round the 
stove, for they unshed to see the blaze^ they wanted to count 
the multitude of tiny red sparks which seem to dart to and 
fro among the ashes, dying out, one after another, so qumkly 
They called it seeing “ the children come out of school , and 
the last spark of all was the schoolmaster. They often fancied 
he was gone out, but another and another spark flew up unex- 
pectedly, and the schoolmaster always tamed a little behind 


the rest 

And nowall the paper lay heaped up on the stova ugn 
It cued, and all at once it burst into a flame So high did it 
nse into the air, nevei had the flax been able to rear its tiny 
blue blossoms so high, and it shone as the white Imcn had 
lever shone All the letters ivritten on it became licry rcQ 
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IS really no pleasure like that of being useful We are now 
twelve pieces, but we are still one and the same — ve are 
a dozen Certainly this is being wonderfully fortunate ” 
Years passed At last the linen could wear no longer 
“Everything must wear out some time or other," said each 
piece “ I should like very much to last a little while longer, 
but one ought not to wish for impossibilities ” Then the 
Imen was torn to pieces and cut into shreds, and thought 
that now ceitainly there was an end of it, for it was not only 
hacked, it was beaten to a pulp, and boiled and dried and 
pressed, and it knew not what besides, till at last, after 
all sorts of tortures, it found itself beautiful fine white 
paper 

“Now this IS a surpnse! And a most delightful surpnse 
too!” said the papci “Why, now I am finer than eier, and 
I shall be written upon, and no one can say what fine things 
may bo wntten upon me Was there ever such good fortune 
as mine?” And, sure enough, the most beautiful stones and 
poems were ivntten on the paper, and what was lucky, there 
was only one blot on it And the stories and poems were 
read aloud And people said that they were very beautiful, 
and that to read them ivould make men both wiser and better 
Truly a great blessing was given to the world m the vordf 
written upon that same paper 

“Certainly, this is more than I could ever ha^e dreamt 
of when I was a little blue floAvei of the field How could I 
then have dieamt that I would ever be the means of bnng- 
ing wisdom and gladness to men? I can hardly understand 
it even now I have never done anything, beyond the little 
that in me lay, to strive to exist, and yet I am earned on 
from one state of hoiioui and happiness to another, and every 
time that I think wthin myself, ‘Now, surely, the song 
18 ended’, I am made into something new, something far 
higher and bettei Now, I suppose I shall bo sent on my 
travels, shall be sent round the wide vorld, so that all meu 
may read me I should think that would be the visest 
plan Formerly I had blue blossoms, now for ever}^ single 
blossom I have some beautiful thought or pleasant fancy. 
Who so happy as I?” 
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There was once a darning needle wlio thought herself so fine 
that she fancied herself a sewing needle 

“Now take care and hold me tight'” she used to say to the 
fingers that took her up “Don’t lose me, pmy' If I were 
to fall down on the floor, you would never be able to find me 
again, I am so fine'” 

“That’s your belief, is it?” said the fingers, as they grasped 
her round the body 

“See, I am coming with a train!” said the darning needle, 
draiving after her a long thread, but without a single knot 
in It 

The fingeis guided the needle to the cookmaid’s shppers, 
of which the upper leather was torn, and had to be sewn 
together 

“This IS coarse work'” said the darning needle, “I shall 
never get through I shall break — I am bieaking'” — and 
bleak she did “Did I not say so?” continued she. “I am 
too fine for work hke that'” 

The cookmaid dropped seahng wax upon the broken darning 
needle, and then stuck it into her neckerchief 

“See, now I am a breastpin'” said the darning needle. 
“I knew well that I should come to honour, when one is 
something, one always becomes something ” And at this 
she laughed There she sat now, as proud as if she were 
dnnng in her carnage, and looking about her on all sides 

“May I take the liberty of asking if you aie of gold?” 
enquired she of the pm that was hei neighbour “You have 
a pleasing exteiior and a very peculiar head It is rather 
small, though You must take caie that it grows, for it 
33 not everyone that can have sealing wax diopped upon 
her'” 

And the daining needle drew herself up so proudly that 

lOS 
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in an instant, and all the words and thoughts of the writer 
were surrounded with a glory 

“Now, then, I am going straight up into the sun'” said 
something within the flames It was as though a thousand 
voices at once had spoken thus, and the flame burst through 
the chimney and rose high above it And brighter than the 
flame, yet invisible to mortal ej es, hovered little tiny beings, 
as many as there had been blossoms on the flax. They were 
lighter and of more subtle essence than even the flame that 
bore them, and when that flame had quite died away, and 
nothing remained of the paper but the black ashes, they 
once again danced over them, and wherever their feet touched 
the ashes their footpunts, the fiery red sparks, were seen. 
Thus “ the children came out of school, and the school- 
master came last ” It was a pleasure to see the pretty sight, 
and the children of the house stood looking at the black ashes 
and singing 

“ Snip, snap, snurre, 

Bassilurre, 

And now the song is ended ” 

But the tiny invisible beings replied eveiy one, “The song 
18 ne\er ended' That is the best of it' We know that, and 
therefoio none so happy as ve are'’’" 

However, the children could neither hear nor understand 
the reply, nor vould it be well that they should, for children 
must not know everything 
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“And were they veiy distinguished?” asked the piece oL 
bottle glass 

“ Distinguished t” said the darning needle; “not they, hut 
conceited enough all the same There irere fi've of them, 
brothers, all horn fingers, they kept very proudly together 
though they iveie of different sizes The first was called 
Thumb, and was short and thick, and generally stood cut of 
the rank, rathoi befoie the others He had only one joint in 
his back, and could therefore make only one bow He used 
to say that if he were cut off from a man, that man would 
no longer be fit to be a soldier Foieman, the second, used to 
put himself forward everywhere and meddle with everything 
Middleman was so tall that he could look over the heada 
of the otheis; Ringman wore a gold belt round his body, 
and as for Littleman, he did nothing at all, and was proud 
of that, I suppose So proud were they, indeed, that I took 
myself off into the gutter •” 

“And now we sit together and shine'” said the piece ol 
bottle glass 

Just then some more -water -was poured mto the gutter, 
so that it overflowed, and earned the bit of bottle glaei 
along with it 

“ So now he has been ad>anced,” said the darning needle, 
“ but I stay here, I am too fine, but that is my pnde, and 
I don’t caie” imd she sat there in her pnde, thinlnng 
thoughts like these — “ I could almost believe I was bora 
of a sunbeam, I am so fine; and yet the sunbeams do not 
seem to seek me out under the -water Alas' I am so fino 
that e-ven my mother cannot find me Had I still my eyo, 
which broke, I believe I could weep I would not, i/hougb; 
it IS not genteel tO' weep ” 

One day a couple of boys were rakmg about in the gutter, 
/liunting for old nails, pennies, or whatever they might find 
This was very dirty work, but the hoys took a real pleasure 
in It “Hullo'” cried one, pncking himself with the darning 

needle, “theie’s a feUow for you'” 

The sealing wax had uorn off, and she had become qum 
black. Black, however, malces a person look thm, w 
thought herself finer than ever 
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she fell into the sinlc, where the cook was engaged ]ust then 
in washing up 

“Now I am going on my travels,” said the needle, as she 
was swept away with the dirty water, “I do hope I shall 
not go too far, and get lost ” But she did tn»vel far, and 
got lost in a gutter 

“I am too fine for this world,” said she, as at last she sat 
still in the guttei “However, I know who I am, and there 
IS always some little pleasure in that ” 

So she bore herself proudly, and did not lose her good 
humour 

All soits of things floated over hei — chips and straws and 
hits of newspaper “See how they sail along'” said the 
darning needle “They do not know what is under them! 
Here I am, and here I shall stick Then, goes a chip, which 
thinks of nothing in the world hut itself, chip as it is' There 
now IS a straw floating hy, how it turns and twists itself 
about' Don’t think so much of yourself or you may float 
against one of the stones There swims a piece of newspaper 
everything in it is forgotten, yet what airs it gives itself 
I sit here patiently and quietly I know what 1 am, and 
that I shall remain'” 

One day theie chanced to he close hy hci something that 
glittered so chaimingly that the darning needle felt sure it 
must he a diamond, though it vas only a piece of a broken 
bottle The daining needle spoke to it because it spaikled, 
introducing herself as a breastpin “Surely you are a dia- 
mond?” she said 

“Why, yes, something of the sort'” was the reply, and 
so each heheved the othei to he some vciy rare and costly 
tnnket, and they both began to complain of the world, and 
of the conceited people in it 

“Yes, I have dwelt m a box belonging to a young lady,” 
said the darning needle, “and this lady vas the cook She 
had file fingeis on each hand, and anything so conceited as 
those five fingeis I have never seen And, after all, what 
had they to be proud of They ivere good foi nothing but 
to hold me, to take me out of the box, and lav mo back 
m It!" 
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“There sails an egg-shell*” said the hoys^ and they stuck 
the darning needle into the shell 

“ White walls and a lady in black,” said the darning needle, 
“that is very stnking Now everyone can see me But 
I hope I shall not he seasick, for then I shall break ” Her 
fear was needless, she was not seasick, neither did she break 
“ Nothing is so good to prevent seasickness as being of steel, 
and then, too, never to forget that one is a little more than 
man Now my trial is over The finer one is, the more 
one can endure ” 

Crash went the egg-shell A wagon rolled over it “Ugh, 
what a pressure*” sighed the darning needle, “now I shall 
be seasick after all I shall break, I shall break'” But 
she broke not, although the wheel had passed over her. 
Long did she he there — and there let her die* 



THE BOYS STICK THE- DARNING NEEDLE INTO THE EGG SHELL 
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that theie snails weie cooked, and then became black, and 
were laid upon silver disbes, but what happened afterwards 
they did not know Nor could they imagine how they would 
feel when cooked and laid on silver dishes, but they were 
ceitain that it was very delightful, and a very great honour 
Neither the cockchafer, nor the toad, nor the earthworm, 
whom they questioned could give them any information on 
the subject, for not one of these had ever been cooked or laid 
on a silver dish These old white snails were the grandest crea- 
tures in the world, they were qmte sure of that The burdock 
wood had grown up solely on then account, and the manor 
house stood beyond, merely that they might some day be 
taken there, cooked, and laid on silver dishes 

They now .lived a very lonely and yet a very happy life, 
and, as they had no children of their oivn, they had taken a 
hiving to a little common snail, and brought it up as their own 
child This little snail would not grow, for he ,was only a 
common black snail, and not like his foster parents, but the 
mother snail insisted that she could see he was growing fast, 
and she begged the father snail, since he could not see it, to 
touch the little snail’s house and feel it And the father 
snail felt the house, and found that the mother was in the 
nght 

One day there was a heavy shower of ram “ Only listen, 
what a druin-drum-drumming there is on the burdock leaves’ 
said father snail. 

“There come the drops,” said the mother snail, “they are 
running down the stalk, you will see it quite wet presently 
I am glad we have our own good houses, and that the little 
one too IS safe in his It cannot be denied that more has been 
done for us than for all other creatures put together, it is 
easily seen that we are of the first importance in the world 
We have houses from our birth, and the burdock wood has 
been planted foi our sakes I should rather hke tojmow, 
though, how far it stretches, and ivhat is beyond jt ” 

“Theie can be nothing beyond better than this, said the 
father snail, “we have nothing left to wish for t -u 

“ I cannot say that,” rephed mother snail “ I own I should 

like to go up to the manor house, and be cooked and laid m 



THE HAPPY FAMILY 

The largest green leaves that you can find in the country are 
the burdock leaves, if a little girl takes one of them and holds 
it in front of the slart of her frock, it serves her as an apron , 
and if she places it on her head, it is almost as good a shelter 
against the rain as an umbrella, it is so very large Never is 
a burdock leaf found grooving alone, wherever one grows a 
whole colony glows They are beautiful too, but all their 
beauty is for the snails Those large white snails, of which 
great folks in olden time made fncassees, dined off the 
burdock leaies They ate greedily of them, saying all the 
while, “Hum, how nice, how exquisite'” for they thought 
the snails delicious These snails lived upon burdock leaves, 
and they imagined the burdock leaves had been sown for their 
sakes. 

There was an oldfashioned manor house where snails were 
no longer cooked and eaten, because not only had the custom 
died away, but the owners of the house bad died, and no one 
lived in it But burdock leaves giew near, and they had not 
died They grew and multiplied, and as there was no one to 
weed them out, they spread over all the paths and all the beds 
till the garden at last became a wilderness of burdock leaves 
Here and there might still be seen a sohtary apple or plum 
tree, otherwise no one could possibly have guessed that this 
had o^er been a garden, for on all sides you saw nothing 
but burdock leaves 

Among the leaves there dwelt two old snails, the last of 
their race They themselves could not tell how old they weio, 
but they could remember that their family had once been 
very numerous, that they belonged to a foreign colony, and 
that foi them the whole grove had been planted Beyond the 
burdock grove they had never been, but they knew that there 
Avas another place in the world called the manor house, and 

(B973) 113 8 
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She ]I^cs alone, pooi thing' like a hcimitess, and she is qiute 
old enough to marry. It is only a hundred man steps from 
licic ’ 

“ Well, then, let hci come to him,” said the old snails, 
“that Mill be most fitting He has a huidock gro\c, she has 
only a goosoheiry hush ” 

And so the gnats hi ought the little lady snail Eight days 
passed hefoio she (aino, nhich shoned that she nas of the 
light hired And then the redding Mas held Six gloM- 
Muiins shone as hinrhtlv as thet could, othcrmsc the nholc 
afFui passed off aciy qnicth, foi neither of the old snaiL could 
cnduie moirnnent .nid noting Indeed, the father snail iras 
too much nioicd to he .ahlc to s.i} a mouI; hut the mother 
snail made a most heaiitifiil and ancctuig speech at the break 
fast, and they gate the tv.o tonng people the mIioIc burdock 
gioic for their iiihcnfniicc, and declared, ns they had nliiays 
held, that It Mas the best place in the MOild They said that 
if tlicy liicd together peacc.iblv and lionestly, and multiplied 
in the uroic, they and their children should at last be taken 
to the manor house, there to be cooked till they wcic bKick, 
and then be laid on sihcr dishes 

After this speech the two old snails crept, back into their 
houses and ncicr c.ainc out again, there they slept And the 
}oung sn.uls icigncd in the hnidock MOod in their stead, and 
ii.id a gi cat many children But they nc\ er had the good for- 
tune to he cooked, or to he put on siher dishes, and so they 
concluded that the manor lioiisc must liaao fallen to pieces, 
and that all the hum.aii beings in the Morld must be dead No 
one toci contradicted them, and theicfoic they thought they 
must bo right And foi their sakes the i-aindrops heat upon 
the hill dork Icaacs, and made dium music, and for then sakes 
the sun shone on the huidock ]ea\cs, giimg them a hnghfc- 
giccn coloui .Vnd they Mere aery happy, and the -whole 
snail family Mas aery hnpjiy 
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a sih er dish All our forefathers went there, and only think 
what an honour it must be 

“Most likely the manor house is in ruins,” said father snail, 
“or else the bmxlock grove has grown oter it, so that the 
human beings cannot now got out of it to fetch us However, 
there is no need to be in such a violent huiry about every- 
thing as vou are, and the little one too in that matter begins 
to take after you Wh}’’, he has cicpt all up the stalk in 
less than thiee days, it makes me quite dizzy to look at 
him'” 

“Don’t scold him,” said mother snail, “he ciavls so care- 
fully Wo shall liave great piido and pleasure in him, and 
what else ha\e we old folk got to live for? But we ought to 
think noil of where ve are to get him a infe? Don’t you 
think that fai out in the burdock gro\ c there may peihaps be 
a few moie of our family lefti” 

“Theie are black snails, no doubt, in plenty” replied the 
other, “black snails uithout houses, but they are so vulgar 
and so conceited I ’ll tell you what we can do we can com- 
mission the ants to look about for us They are always laiii- 
nmg backwards and forwards, as if all the business in the 
world had to be done by them, they must certainly know of 
a fit V ife for om 3 oungster ” 

“To be sure, we know wheio there is the lor chest little 
creature in the world'” said five or six ants, vho were passing 
by just then “But peihaps she may not choose to listen to 
the proposal, for she is a Queen ” 

“What does that matter?” answered the two old snails 
“Has she a house? That is much more to the purpose” 
“She has a palace,” replied the ants, “a most magnificent 
ant-palaco, intli seven hundred passages " 

“Oh, thank j'ou'” said the mother snail “If you fancy 
our son is going to hve in an anthiU, yon are mistaken If 
you haie no better proposal to make than that, we can giio 
the commission to the white gnats, they fly about in lain and 
in sunshme, and knoii every corner of the burdock giove ” 

“ Oh yes, ue know the verj’- wife for him'” said the gnats, 
on being asked about the matter “ A hundred man steps off 
there sits, on a gooseberry bush, a httle snail ivith a house 
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of Christina, so the little giil was always 'vnth him in the 
boat, or in the wood among the heather and the bilbeiry 
bushes When he was obliged to go up to the village he 
sometimes brought little Chiistina, who was a year younger 
than little Ib, away across the heath to Jeppe Jans 

Ib and Christina agieed-on every point They shared their 
bread and their berries when they weie hungry, they dug in 
the eaith togethei , they ran and ■ciept and played ei ery where 
together One day they ventured, all by thenisches, as fai 
as the great ridge, and a good distance into the wood Once 
they found some smpes’ eggs, and this was a great event 

Ib had never yet been on the heath wheie Christina’s father 
lived, and had not sailed on the river, but at last that came 
to pass also Christina’s father had invited him to go foi a 
sail, and the evening before he accompanied him home across 
the heath to his house 

Next morning early both the ehildren weie perched high 
up lu the boat on the piles of timber, eating bread and bil- 
beriies Chiistma’s father and his assistant pushed the boat 
foiwaid nuth poles" They had the current with them, and 
floated on swiftly, passing lakes formed by the stream, which 
looked as if they weie quite enclosed by wood and banks of 
leeds and rushes, but a passage always appealed, even when 
the old trees leant over the waters, and the oalcs sti etched out 
their bare branches as if they had turned up their shirt sleeies 
and wanted to show then naked knotty aims Old alders, 
which the stream had loosened fiom the nverside, clung tightly 
with their roots to the soil of the bank, and looked like tiny 
wooded isles, the water lihes rocked on the current It vas 
a beautiful sail' And at last they reached the great eel weir, 
where the water rushed through the locks Both Ib and 
Christina thought that was very beautiful 

At that time theie was no factory and no village, only the 
gieat old farm with its poor beanng land and a few labourei-s. 
Not many cattle were to be seen there, and the rush of the 
■water through the locks, ajid the cry of the wild due s, 
formed the only signs of life about Silkeborg While the 
firewood v^s being unloaded, Christina’s father bought him- 
self a bunch of eels and a sucking pig, which weie all put 
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Rot far from the cleai stream, the Gudenau, in North Jut* 
land, in the wood which coveis the country fai and Made to 
the river banks, there nses a great iidge which stretches like 
a wall through the wood To the west of this lies a farm- 
house surrounded by such poor land, that the sandy soil shows 
through the scanty blades of rye and barley which groAv in it 
Some years ago the people who lived here tilled the ground, 
and had also three sheep, a pig, and two oxen They made 
a fair bving, had indeed quite enough foi their vants if they 
weie content to take things as they wore They might, m 
truth, have been able to keep two horses, but they said, like 
the other peasants of the neighbourhood, “The horse eats his 
head off, he oats as much as he earns” Jeppe Jans worked 
his land in summer In winter he made clogs, and then he 
had also an assistant, a lad i\ho, like himself, Icnew how to 
make the wooden shoes strong but light, and of a good shape 
They carved shoes and spoons, and that brought in money 
You nould have done Jeppe Jans an injustice if you had 
called him and his family pool jieople 

Little Ib, the seven -yeai -old boy, the only child of the 
house, sat by and watched the workers He would carve at 
a stick, and sometimes he would cut his finger, but one day 
he succeeded so far as to make two pieces of wood look like 
little clogs, and these he wanted to give as a present to little 
Chiistina Who was little Chiistina? She was the boatman’s 
little daughter, delicate and dainty as a gentleman’s child 
Had her dress been different, no one would have boheved 
that she came from the hut on the neighbouring heath Her 
fathei lived there He was a indowor, and got his living 
by carrying fiiewood in his great boat fiom the wood to the 
neighbounng estate of Silkoborg, with its magnificent eel 
pond and eel weir, and he went also to the distant village 
of Eanders He had nobody who could have taken charge 
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they both sank doAvn in a thicket Christina cried and Ib 
eried, and when they had had a good erj they lay down on 
the iMthcred leaves and fell asleep 

The snn was high in the hcaaens when the tvo children 
avoko They V ere chilled, but near their resting-place, on a 
hillock, the sun Avas shining through the trees They would go 
there to get uarm again, and fiom there Ib thought the} would 
bo able to see his parents’ house Hoavcaoi, they vere far 
away fiom the house, in quite a difTcrent part of the forest 
They clambered up this hill and found themsch es on a slope 
opposite a clear tiansparcnt lake There verc svarms of fish 
at the surface of the vatcr, spaikling in the sunbeams, the 
mIioIo sight came upon them siiddcnlv and iinovpectedly 
Close to them vas a hard tree covered sMtli beautiful nuts, 
so they plucked the nuts, cracked them, and ate the sweet 
young kernels vliicli ivcre only just ripening Rut there 
A\as a surpiisc and a fright in store for them Out of the 
bushes stepped a tall old voman Aiith lery black and shining 
hair, the uhitc of her eyes like a J^Ioor’s On her back she 
carried a bundle, in her hand a knotty stick. She was a gipsy 
At first the children did not understand what she said 
She pulled three big nuts out of her pocket In these lay 
the most splendid and be<uitiful things, for they ivore wishing 
nuts 

Ib looked at her She spoke so kindly that he plucked 
up couiugc and asked if she meant to give him the nuts 
The woman gave them to him, and pulled quite a pocketful 
of others for herself from the hazel bushes 

Ib and Christina looked at the three vishing nuts with 
Aiide open eyes 

“Is there really a carnage Avith two horses inside this nut?” 
asked Ib 

“Yes, there is a golden carnage vnth golden horses inside 
it'” said the woman 

“Then give mo the nut,” said Chnstina, and Ib gave it 
to her, and the strange woman tied the nut in her necker- 

chief , 

“Is there really inside this nut a pretty little cloth like the 

one Avhich Christina has round her neck?” asked Ib 
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into a basket and placed at the back of the boat. Then they 
set off again back up the stream, but the wind was fa^ Dur- 
able, and the sail was hoisted, which was as good as haMng 
two ho’ses j^okcd to the boat 

As they happened to come opposite to where the boatman’s 
assistant lived, only a short way inland from the bank, the 
boat was moored, and the two men landed, after they had 
first bidden the children to keep quite still But the children 
after a ^ery short time foigot to do this, they must have 
]ust a peep into the basket where the eels and the pig weare, 
and they wanted to hold the pig in their hands and touch it 
and feel it They both wanted to do this at the same time, 
with the result that they let the pig fall into the water, and 
off it floated with the current! This was a terrible disaster 
lb jumped out and ran an ay a little distance from the boat, 
and Chnstina jumped after him “Take mo with you,” she 
cTzsd and n , few norocrls they were deep in the under- 
TTOOC, and renid rc longc"' fcc either the boat or the shore. 
They ran a little raither on, then Christina fell donm and 
began to cry, but Ib lifted her up again 

“Follow me !” said he “The house is o^ er yonder ” But 
the house was not over there, and they ■n.mdered stdl far- 
ther ovei the diy rustling last year’s lca\es, and over fallen 
branches that crackled undei then little feet Soon they 
heard a loud picicing cry, and they stood still and listened 
Then the shnek of an eagle mug tluough the wood It was 
an ugly ciy, and they felt fnghtened by it, but in front of 
them within the wood there were growing the most lovely 
bilbeiries in great abundance This was so tempting" that 
they had to stop So they stopped and ate the hemes till 
they had blue mouths and blue cheeks But noiv they again 
heard the same ciy as bcfoie 

“We shall get into trouble about the pig,” said Christina 
“Come, let us go to our house,’ "^id Ib, "it ls here m 
the wood ” So they went on farther They came upon 
a driving road, but the roid did not lead to the house, and 
It was getting daik, and thc\ were afraid The wonderfid 
stillness winch reigned all round them was broken by the 
noind cry of the great horned owl, or other bird. At last 
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and that it was real good fortune for her to fall into such 
good hands and to find a place with such excellent people 
“Only think,” he said, “she is going to the nch innkeeper at 
Herning, fai to the west, many miles away Then she will 
assist the landlady and help in the house, and later, if she 
piomises IV ell and is confirmed and blessed there, the inn 
people will treat her as a daughter ” 

So Ib and Clinstina took leave of one another “The 
Betrothed”, people already called them, and she showed 
him at parting the two nuts he had given to her when they 
were lost in the wood, and told him as well that she had 
kept the little wooden shoes in her trunk, those that he 
had carved for her and given her when he was a boy 
And then they paited 

Ib was confirmed He remained in his mother’s house, 
having become a skilful clogmaker In summer he woil-ed 
in the fields, for his mother no longer kept a farm servant, 
and lb’s father was long dead 

It w as very seldom, and then generally through a postboy 
or an eel farmer, that any news came about Chnstina How- 
ever, she wms getting on well with the nch innkeeper, and 
when she was confirmed she wrote a letter to her father, 
and in it a message to Ib and his mother In the letter 
tliere W'as a mention of six now chemises and a beautiful 
dress, all of which had been presented to Chnstina by her 
master and mistress This was ceitainly good news 

One day next spnng there was a knock at Bi’s old mother’s 
door and look' in stepped the boatman and Chnstina She 
had come to pay them a visit, and a carnage had been sent 
fiom the inn at Horning to the nearest vullage, and she had 
taken the opportunity to see her fnends once again She 
was as beautiful as a fine lady, and was dressed in pretty 
clothes nicely fitting, and indeed made to order for herself 
She stood theie in full dress, and Ib was in his everyday 
clothes He could not utter a word, only he took her hand 
and held it fast in his He was exti emely glad, but he could 
not open his lips Chnstina could, however, and she talked 
without ceasing, and even kissed Ib without any ceremony 
“Did you know me again at once, Ib?” she asked, but 
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“There are ten neckerchiefs in it'” said the woman 
“There are fine dresses, stockings, a hat, and a veil in it'” 

“I will have this one too,” said Chnstina, and lb gave 
her the second nut also The third was a little black thing 

“You may keep that one,” said Chnstina, “and it is quite 
pretty too ” 

“And what is inside it?” asked Ib 

“The best thing of all for you'” answered the gipsy, and 
Ib held the nut very tight The woman promised she would 
take the children to the nght path, so that they might find 
the way home, and then they went on, but certainly in quite 
another direction from that which they would have taken, but 
there was no reason to suspect that the old woman wanted to 
steal the children 

In the wild woodland path they met the forester, who knew 
Ib, and by his help Tb and Chnstina reached home safely 
Everyone had been very anxious about them They were 
freely forgiven, though both had all the same deserved what 
had happened — first because they had let the pig faU into 
the water, and next because they had run away 

Christina was taken to her father on the heath, and Ib 
stayed in the little farmhouse at the edge of the wood and 
of the great ndge The first thing that he did in the even- 
ing was to take the little black nut out of his pocket, the 
one which was to hold “ the best thing of aU ” within it He 
laid it carefully down between the door and the doorpost, and 
then shut the door, and the nut was cracked directly There 
was not much kernel to be seen in it it was full of some- 
thing like snuff or nch black earth, it was empty, or worm- 
eaten as It IS called 

“ Yes, I thought so,” said Ib “ How could there be room 
in this little nut for the best thing of all ' Christina will 
get no more out of her two nuts — neither fine dresses nor 
a golden carnage ” 

Winter came and New Year, and several yeais passed 

At last Ib was to be confirmed and blessed He went there- 
fore one winter to the pastel away over in the Aullage to be 
prepared About this time the boatman one day visited lb’s 
parents, and told them that Chnstiha was going to service. 
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■with Chiistina She was now a very pretty girl, and was 
much couited and beloved The innkeeper’s son was on a 
viBit home He had a very good position in an office in Copen- 
hagen, and he liked Chiistina very much, she too thought 
him vezy nice His parents were not unwilling to let their 
son mairy her, only it weighed on Ohnstina’s heait that Ib 
might think hardly of hei, and she had thought so much 
of this, “She might refuse her good fortune,” said the 
boatman 

At first Ib said nothing, but he grew as white as the wall, 
shook his head a little, and then the first thing he said ■vras 
“Chnstina must not lefuse this good foitune'” 

“ Well, write her a hne,” said the boatman 
And Ib sat down to write, but he did not succeed in puttmg 
the words as he "wished, and he erased and tore it up How- 
ever, next morning a letter to Christina lay ready, and heie 

It IS 

“ 1 have lead the letter which you ■wrote to your 

father, and I see fiom it that you are getting on well, and 
that somethmg still better is offeied to you Ask your own 
heart, Christina, and considei carefully what to expect if } on 
take me, for what I have is very little Do not think of me, 
or of my feelings, but think only of your own eternal welfare 
You aie bound to me by no promise, and if you have given 
me one in your heait, I release you fiom it May all fulness 
of ]oy be yours, Chnstma' God ■will know how to shed 
consolation in my heart Ever your sincere fnend, Ib 
T he letter was sent, and Christina received it in due course 
During November hei banns weie published in the church 
on the heath and j^onder in Copenhagen, where the bnde- 
groom hved, and she travelled to Copenhagen along with 
her mother-in-law, because on account of his business the 
bridegroom could not undeitake the long journey down so 
fai into Jutland Christina met her father at one of the 
villages on the ‘U’^ay, and they took leave of each other there 
Of this a few words were occasionally spoken, but lb said 
nothing about it, he had become very thoughtful, his old 
mother said Yes, indeed, he had become thoughtful, and 
so there came to his mind the three nuts which had been 
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even afteiwaids, when they were alone together, he -still 
stood holding her hand in his, and could only say “You 
have hecome ]ust like a fine lady, and I look so rough and 
common' How often I have thought of you, Chnstina, and 
of the old times!” 

And arm in arm they wandeied up to the great ridge, and 
looked over the stream towards the heath and the hig hillocljs 
.overgrown with broom, hut Ib said nothing StiU, when they 
sepaiated, it ivas clear to him that Christina must be his wife 
They had been called “The Betrothed” from their childhood, 
they were the betrothed couple, so it seemed to him, even 
if neither of them had ever spoken of it 

They could only remain a few hours together, for Chnstina 
had to return to the ■\alKge, where the caiTiage was to stait 
next morning in good time for Heining Her father and Ib 
went with her to the village It was a beautiful moonlight 
evening, and when they reached the village, and Ib still held 
Chustina’s hand in his, he could haidly let it go His eyes 
shone, but he could scarcely utter the words y'Mch yet came 
from the v'ery depths of his heart when he said “ If 3mu have 
not become too grand, and if you can see your way to live 
with me in my mother’s house as my wife, we 'vull some day 
bo husband and wife! — but we can let it stand for a little 
time yet” 

“ Oh yes, let us wait a httle longer, Ib,” said she, while she 
pressed his hand and he kissed her bps. “I tiust you, Ib,” 
said Christina, “and I believe that I love you too, but I will 
sleep upon it” 

Then they parted On the way back Ib told the boatman 
that he and Chnstina were as good as engaged, and the boat- 
man said that was just what he had always supposed He 
went home with Ib for the evemng, and romamed overnight 
there And no moie nas said of the betrothal at that time. 

A year passed, dunng which two letters neie exchanged 
between Ib and Chnstina “ Tnie till death ”, ran the signa- 
ture One day the boatman came to Ib bringing him a 
message fiom Chnstina He certainly rather hesitated in 
proceeding -with the rest of his information, only it came 
to this, that things weie going well, indeed more than well. 
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‘ The best ' ” thought Ib The best of everything, and in 
the eaith Now if this really is the best, the gipsy woman 
was right nl what she foretold for me ” 

Ib weftt m the feiry boat from Aaihiis to Copenhagen This 
seemed like a vojmge over the ocean to the man who had only 
once or twice sailed on the nver near his home At last he 
reached Copenhagen 

^The value of the gold he had found was paid to him It was 
a lai sfe sum — six bundled thaler Then Ib of the heath strolled 

O 

about the big city 

On the'ovening before the day on which he had decided 
to set out foi home, Ib lost himself in the streets, and took a 
diSferent diiection from the one he had meant to follow He 
had wandered into the subiub of Chnstianshafen, into a poor 
side stieet There was no one to be seen At last a very 
small -girl came out of one of the wretched houses Ib asked 
the little one the way to the stieet he wanted, but she looked 
at him shyly and wept bitterly So now he asked her what 
ailed her, and she gave him an unintelligible answer For 
a little they walked along the stieet, and then both stopped 
under a lamp whose light fell nght on the girl’s face, and Ib 
had an extraordinary impression It was as if Chnstma in 
the body was standing before him just as he remembeied her 
in their childhood 

He accompanied the bttle girl into the wretched house, and 
mounted the narrow nckety staircase vhich led to a little 
attic room high uji, with a sloping roof Inside the an was 
close and almost stifling There ivas no light, but in the 
corner there vas a sound of moaning and of heavy breath- 
ing Ib struck a match, and saw that it was the child’s 
mother who lay moaning on a miserable bed 

“Can I be of any seivice to you?” asked Hi “The little 
one bi ought me up, but I am a stranger to the city Are 
there no neighboius or anyone I could call?” He raised the 
sick woman’s head and arranged the jiillov 
It was Chiistina of the heath 

For years her name had not been mentioned, it would have 
troubled lb’s peace of mind, and what rumour had truthfully 
to tell of her was not good news The wealth which her 
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presented to him by the gipsy ivoman, two of which he had 
given to Chnstina They were v ishing nuts in one of hers 
lay a golden carriage inth golden horseSj and in the other 
the most lovely dresses They were quite correct She now 
had all this splendour away there in the capital It had 
all come true to her On him, Ib, the nut had only be- 
stowed black earth The gipsy woman had said “the best 
thing of all ” for him , yes, truly, that was coming true 
for him too! The black earth was the best thing for him 
Now he understood cleaily what the woman had meant 
The black earth, the darkness of the grave, would be the 
best of all for him> 

Years passed away, not manj' indeed, but long years, so 
they seemed to Ib The old inn people died, one after the 
other, and the whole property, many thousand thaler, went to 
the son Yes, indeed, Christina could easily have the golden 
carnage now, and the fine dresses 

Dunng the two long years that followed there came no 
letter from Chnstina, and when at last her father received 
one, it did not altogether tell of piosperity and happiness 
Poor Christina i Neither she nor her husband understood how 
to take care of their wealth Theie was no blessmg in it, 
because they had asked for no blessing with it 

The heather bloomed and mthered again Foi many winters 
the snow covered the heath and the iidge beneath which Ib 
hved to shelter from the harsh winds The spring sunshine 
appeared, and Ib nas diiving his plough through his field, 
when it struck, as he supposed, on a flint, and out came a big 
black splinter from the ground When Ib hfted it, it was 
metal, and the place vhere the plough had cut it spaikled in 
hiB eyes It was a big heavy gold bangle of antique form He 
had laid open a giant’s grave and had uncovered his precious 
ornaments Ib showed it to the pastoi, who explained to him 
what a valuable find he had made Then Ib betook himself 
to the magistrate, who inforaied the curator of the museum of 
the discovery, and advised Ib to bring the treasure in person 
“You have found in the eaith the very best thing you 
could find,” said the magistrate. 
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vision vanishes from child and grown-up alike II3 sal within 
the pretty bright house, a prosperous man The httle girl’s 
mother rested m the churchyard at Copenhagen — she had 
died in poverty 

H had money — he had made his fortime — and he had Chiis- 
tina too, after all 



IB Am) LITTLE -CHRISTIN|/'' 

husband had inhcnted from his parents had l^^d Jnm astray- 
and made him pioud He had given np his good Sitdhtion and 
gone travelling for six months in foreign coiintries^nd a'ft!er_ 
he letiuned had contracted debts and lived in great style. 
The coach tilted over more and more, and at last it over- 
tuined His many gay fnends and boon companions said 
that it seived him right, he had entertained like a madman' 
One morning his bod}’^ was found in the canaL 

Death had already laid his hand on Chiistina Hei youngest 
child, only a few weeks old, bom when they were passing fiom 
prospenty to misery, was already buried, and now Christina 
was so far spent that she lay sick to death and deserted in this 
pitiful room Such poverty she might indeed have been able 
to enduie in her younger days, but now, accustomed to bettei 
things, she felt it a gtievous bin den It was her eldest child, 
her little Christina, who shared her hunger and poveity, ind 
who had brought Ib to hei 

“I am so anxious because I am dying, and the poor child 
will be left alone here,” she moaned “Oh! what will become 
of herl” And she could say no moie 

Ib got out anothei match and lit a candle end which he 
found in the room, the flame lighted up the poor dwelling 
Then he looked at the little girl and thought of Chnstina 
when she was young For hei sake might he not be able to 
care for the child whom he did not loiow? The dying woman 
looked at him — her eyes seemed to stare at him Did she know 
him 1 He could not tell, for no word passed her lips 

In the forest by the river Gudenau near the heath the air w-as 
close and dark, there was no bloom to be seen on the heather 
Autumn storms cast the yellow lea\ es of the wood out on , 
to the nvor and ovei the heath to the boatman’s hut, where 
strangers lodged now', but under the ndge, nicely shelteied by 
the high trees, stood the little farmhouse newly whitewashed 
and painted Inside the peat blazed cheerfully on the hearth 
Inside there was sunshine, the happy light of childish eyes 
The song of larks in spring seemed to echo in the prattle of 
the child’s rosy smiling lips Life and joy were the masters 
here, mth Christina sitting on lb’s knee Ib was father and 
mother to her Her own parents had vanished as a dream 
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his arm round it, laid his mouth to its shining snout, and 
drank the fresh water in great gulps Close by lay a few 
lettuce leaves and a couple of chestnuts, which would make 
his supper There was not a soul besides himself in the stieet 
It belonged to him alone, and confidingly he sat dorni on the 
back of the Metal Pig, leant forward so that his cuily head 
lested on the beast’s head, and before he knew where he was 
he fell fast asleep 

It was midnight The Metal Pig stirred, he distinctly 
heard it say “ Hold fast, you httle boy, for now I am going 
off”, and away he ran with him It was a w^onderful ride — 
First they reached the Piazza del Cranduca, and the metal 
horse which beais the statue of the Giand Duke neighed 
aloud, the gay coats of arms on the old town hall looked 
like transparent pictuies, and Michael Angelo’s Dawd simng 
his sling Some strange kind of life was stiiring' The bronze 
groups, among them those which represent Perseus luid the 
Rape of the Sabines, looked as if they were alive A shnek 
of terror came from the Sabine women and rang across the 
magmficent square 

At the arcades of the Palazzo degh Uffizi, where the nobles- 
gather for the carnival amusements, the Metal Pig stopped 

“Hold fast,” said the cieature, “hold fast, for now I am 
going up the steps'” The little one said never a vord, he 
was half pleased and half afiaid 

They went through a long gallery where the child had been 
before The walls were crowded with paintings Statues and 
busts Avere standing about Everything ivas seen in the most 
beautiful light, as if it ivere broad day , but the most splendid 
thing of all came in sight when the door of one of the side 
1 ooms opened. The little boy remembered the glorious tiling 
he had seen there, but to-night everything ivas unusually 
brilliant 

Here stood a beautiful, a most beautiful v oman s figure, 
such as only nature or the greatest sculptor could have 
formed The lovely limbs moved, dolphins leaped at her 
feet, and immortality shone from her eyes The vorld calls 
her the Venus de hledici At her side were marble statues 
111 which the spirit of life breathed in the stone There were 
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Jn the city of Plorence, not far fiom the Piazza del Granduca, 
there runs a little cross street "which is called, I think, Poita 
Rosa In this street, in front of a kind of market hall "where 
vegetables are sold, there stands a pig curionsly "Nvrought out 
of metal Fresh clear water gushes from the mouth of the 
creature, which has gro"UTi green "with age, but the snout 
shines as if it were pobshed, as indeed it is, by the many 
hundreds of children and beggars "\iho lay their hands on it 
and put their mouths to the animal’s snout to drink It is 
quite a pietty picture to see the shapely beast clasped by a 
prettj^ half-naked boy, his dainty fresh lips laid close to the 
pig’s snout 

Anyone who visits Florence can easily find the place Ask 
the first beggar you meet the way to the Metal Pig, and he 
Mill point It out to }ou 

It was late one winter evening The hills vere covered 
"With snow, but it was moonbght, and by moonlight in Italy 
it IS as light as on a dull northern wintei day, or lightei , for 
the air sparkles and enlivens us, while in the north the cold 
grey leaden sky v cighs us do"wn to the earth, to the cold damp 
earth winch "wiU one day become our bed and covermg 

In the castle garden of the Grand Duke, under a roof of 
pines, where a thousand roses bloom in the mntcr time, a 
httle ragged boy had been sitting the whole day, a boy who 
might have passed for a type of Italy, pretty, smiling, and at 
the same time suftenng He was hungry’ and thirsty, but no 
one offered him anything, and "v\ hen it grew dark and the gar- 
den Avould soon be shut, the keeper turned him out He stood 
for a long time m deep thought on the bndge ovei the Amo, 
and gazed at the stars reflected in the v ater between him and 
the splendid Della Trinita bridge 

He took the road to the Metal Pig, half knelt dowi, threw 
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hot charcoal, a maimnto as it is called She took this m her 
hands and warmed them, and pushing the boy with her elbow, 
she said, “Oh, of course you have money'” 

The boy wept, and she kicked him with her foot He wailed 
aloud “ Will you be quiet, or do you want me to break your 
screeching headl” she yelled, and she swung the pot which 
she held in her hand The boy cowered to the ground with a 
shiiek Then a neighbour came in at the door, she too had 
her raarmito on her arm 

“Felicita' what are you doing to the child 

“The child is mine,” ansveicd Felicita “I can murder 
him if I like, and you too, Giannina'” and she swung her pot 
The other raised heis in defence, and both pots knocked so 
violentl}' against each other that the fragments, fire and ashes, 
flew all over the room But in an instant the boy, seizmg the 
chance, was out of the door, across the court, and out of the 
house Poor child! he ran till ho had no moie breath He 
stopped at the church whose great doors had opened to him 
the previous night, and ho went in Here it was bright, and 
he knelt dou n at the foot of the first monument on the right 
It was the tomb of Michael Angelo, and soon the child was 
sobbing aloud People came and went, mass was sung, but 
no one noticed the lad, only an old citizen stood still and 
looked at him, and then went off like the rest Hunger and 
thiist tormented the child He vas quite worn out and lU 
He crept into a corner between the marble monuments and 
fell asleep It was towards evening when he was awakened 
by a tug Ho started up, and found that the same old citizen 
who had stopped to look at him in the mommg was standing 
in front of him 

“ Are you ill, child? mere do you live? Have you been 
heic the whole day?” These are some of the many questions 
the old man put to him He answered them, and the old 
man took him ivith him to his httle house close by in a side 
stieet They stepped into a glovemaker’s workshop, the ^e 
was sitting busily stitching when they entered A little w^te 
do<^, so closely shaven that you could see his pink skin, 
skipped on to the table and began to show off his tncks 

to the little boy 
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very fine figures of men. One of them, v-ho whets a sword, 
IS called the Grinder The wresthng gladiators form another 
group The sword had been sharpened, and they Avere fightmg 
for the goddess of beauty 

The boy Avas almost bbnded Avith all this splendour The 
walls were radiant Avith colour, and all was life and movement 
The picture of Venus seemed to be reproduced everywhere, 
the earthly Venus, so yielding, so passionate, as Titian pressed 
her to his heart It was a wondrous sight There aa ere also 
two fair Avomen whose lovely limbs were stretched on soft 
cushions They breathed and moved their heads, so that 
their wealth of hair fell over their rounded shoulders, while 
their dark eyes expressed the glowing thoughts of their race 
But none of the pictures dared to step quite beyond its frame 
The goddess of beauty herself, the gladiators, and the Gnnder 
remained m their places, for the glory which streamed from 
the Madonna, from Jesus and John, kept them in aAve The 
sacred pictures were no longer pictures, they Avere the holy 
ones themselves 

What splendour and beauty they saAV as they passed from 
hall to hall' The child saw eveiy thing The Metal Pig went 
step by step aU through this scene of grandeui and magnifi- 
cence Sight croAA ded upon sight, but one picture imprinted 
itself deeply upon his young soul, and that especially because 
of the joyous happy children it depicted The boy had once 
seen this picture by daylight 

Many people pass the picture Avithout noticing it, and yet 
it is a treasure house of poetry It is a picture of Chnst gone 
down into Hades, but they are not the lost who are seen 
there, no, they aie merely the heathen The painter is the 
Florentine Angiolo Bronzano Most charming is the ex- 
pression of the children, full of tiust that they aviU all go to 
Ueaven Two little ones are embracing each other One little 
thing gives his hand to another lower down and points to 
himself, as if he were saying, “I shall go to heaven!” The 
older people are doubtful, or meiely hoping, or bending 
meekly to adore the Lord Jesus The boy’s look rested 
longer on this picture than on any of the otheis, and the 
Metal Pig stood stdl before it A gentle sigh was heard 
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And now tlioy stopped before Bion^mo’s picture, in wbicli 
Ohnst descends to Hades, and the childien surround him 
smiling in si^eet anticipation of heaven The poor child 
smiled too, for here he was in his heaven' 

“You may go home now,” said the painter, for the bo} 
had stood till he had set up his easel 

“May I see you plaint?” asked the boy “May I watch 
to see how j’-ou put the picture on to this white canvas?” 

“I am not going to paint yet,” ansvered the man, and 
took up his chaicoal His band moicd quickly, his eye 
measured the big picture, and though only faint lines were 
visible, the Chiist ho^elod theie as on the coloured picture 
“You had bcttoi go'” said the painter, and the boy went 
quietly home, sat donn to the table, and — learnt to stitch 
gloves 

But all da^ long Ins thoughts were in the picture gallery, 
and so he pricked his lingers and was altogether awkward, 
though he did not tease Bellissima YTien evening came, 
and the house door was standing open, he shpped out It 
nas latlioi cold, but a beautifid clear night The streets 
verc alteady empt}, and he Avas soon in fiont of the 
Metal Pig He stooped ovei it, Inssed its smooth snout, 
and got upon its back “You blessed creature,” said he, 
“hov I haAC been longing for you* We must haie a nde 
to-night ” 

The Metal Pig stood motionless, and the fresh stream 
gushed fiom his snout The little boy sat astnde him, 
then something pidled at his dress He looked doini Bel- 
lissima, the little smooth-shaven, was barlang as if to say, 
“Look, I am here too' ■\Yliat are you doing sitting here?” 
Ho fierj’^ diagon could have Lightened the boy as much 
as the little dog in this place Belhssima in the street, 
and that too Anthout being dressed, as the old mother 
called it' What AAmuld be the end of this? The dog was 
only allowed outside in wintei Avhen it had on a httle 
lambskin coat Avhich had been cut and sewn together for 
it The skin was adorned Avith rosettes and bells, and was 
fastened Avith a led nbhon round its neck and under its 
body The dog looked like a httle kid when it had leave 
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“ Innocent souls recognize one another,” said the wife, and 
caressed both dog and hoy The good people gave him food 
and dnnk, and said he might stay the night with them On 


the next day father Giuseppe would speak to his mother A 
homely little bed was given to him, but it seemed regal and 
splendid to him who had so often been obliged to sleep on the 
hard stone floor He slept sweetly, and dieamt of the lovely 
pictures and of the Metal Pig 

Father Giuseppe went out the next morning The poor 
child was not very cheerful about this, fox he knew that the 
old man had gone out to see his mother, and that ho might 
bo taken back to her The boy kissed the lively little dog, 
and the woman looked kindly on both of them 

What answer did father Giuseppe bring back! Well, he 
talked for a long time with his wife, and she nodded her head 


and stroked the boy “ He is a capital boy she said “ He 
may make a fine glovemaker, like yourself See what debcate, 
supple fingers he has' Madonna intended him for a glove- 
maker” So the boy remained with them, and the good 
woman herself taught him to sow Ho ate well, slept well, 
and became qmte hvely But when he began to tease Belbs^ 
Sima, as the little dog was called, the glover’s wife was angry, 
and scolded and threatened him This made the boy very 
unhappy, and he sat sad and downhearted in his httle room, 
which looked out on to the street in which slcins for the 
gloves were hung to dry, and there were thick iron bars 
across his windmv He could not sleep, and he was always 

thinking of the Metal Pig Suddenly he heard it outside 

pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat i That was certainly a pig i He nished to the 
uindow, but there was nothing to be seen, it was gone already 
Help the gentleman to carry his paint box'” said the 
mistress of the house the following morning to the boy, when 
the young painter, her neighboui, passed carrying the box 
and a big roll of canvas The boy took the box and followed 
the painter They took the road to the gallery and went up 

on ^ nde that night 

he beautiful Venus in marble, and the other in colour He 
saw again the Madonna with Jesus and John 
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painter comforted the little feUow, and tried to soothe the 
old woman She would not he calmed till the father arrived 
with BeUissima What rejoicmg there was then ' The painter 
caressed the hoy, and gave him quite a handful of pictures 
Oh, what splendid pictures they were, with funny heads' 
And would you heheve it? — The Metal Pig himself was 
among them Oh, nothing could he more gloiious' With 
a couple of strokes there it stood on the paper, and even the 
house that lay hehiud it was sketched in 

Anybody who could draw and paint could gather the whole 
world around him ! 

In his first sohtary moment dunng the next day the httle 
fellow seixed a pencd and tned to copy the drawing of the 
Metal Pig on the blank side of one of his pictures, and suc- 
ceeded Somewhat crooked indeed it was — rather up and 
down, one leg thick and another thin — hut it was quite re- 
cognizable, and the hoy was rather pleased with it Only 
the pencil would not go ]ust exactly as it should have done, 
he saw that well enough Next day there was a second Metal 
Pig by the side of the first, and this was a hundied times 
bettor The third was so good that everyone might ha\e 
known it 

But things were going badly with the old glov^maker The 
orders in the town were not dehveied promptly, for the Metal 
Pig had taught the boy that any picture could be put upon 
paper, and the town of Florence is a picture book, if you will 
only turn over the leaves On the Piazza Della Tnnith. is a 
slender pillar on which stands the goddess of justice with her 
eyes blindfolded and the scales in her hand Soon she was 
on paper too, and it was the little glovemaker’s lad who placed 
her there The collection of pictures increased, but as yet it 
contained only lifeless objects One day Bellissima was frisk- 
ing before him “Stand still'” said he, “and you will soon 
become beautiful, and be put into my picture collection ^ 
Bellissima would not stand stdl , she had to be tied up Hea 
and tail were tied— she yelped, and jumped, and strained the 
cords tight And in came the dog’s mistress! 

“You wicked boy Poor httle beast'” was all she cou 
utter She pushed the boy aside, thrust him away vith her 

t 
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to trot out in ■mnter mth its mistress in this costume 
Bellissima n-as outside and not dressed' What xvoidd be the 
end of it? All the boy’s fancies vanished, he kissed the 
Metal Pig and took Belhssima in his arms The creatme 
was shiienng with cold, so the boy ran as fast as he 
could 

“MTiat aie yon running away ivith there?” called out 
two policemen whom he met, and at whom Bellissima baiked 
“MTiere did you steal the pretty httle dog?” they asked, 
taking it from him 

“Oh,” begged the child, “please give it back to me ” 

“If you have not stolen it, you can tell them at home 
that the dog can be sent for to the police station ” 

They told him wheie it was, and went off with Bellissima 
This was a temble tiouble The boy hardly knew whether 
to ]ump into the Amo or to go home and toll the truth 
They vould be sure to kill him, he thought But I would 
gladly be killed, then I should die and go to Jesus and the 
Madonna ' And lie went home mainly in ordei to be killed ' 

The door was shut, and he could not reach the knocker 
There was no one in the street, but he picked up a stone 
and thundered at the door with it “Who is there?" called 
somebody inside 

“It IS I," he said, “Bellissima is gone Open the door 
and then you can kill me ” 

Such a panic as there was then, the good wife being espe- 
cially concerned for pool Belhssima She looked at once at 
the wall where the dog’s coat ahvays hung, and there was the 
httle lambskin 

“Bellissima at the pohee station!” she cried furiously 
“You wicked child' How did you entice her out' She 
ivill be frozen to death! That tender creatme with those 
rough policemen!” 

The father had to go off at once to the pohee office, the 
wife lamented and the boy wept The neighbours gathered 
-together, and among them w^as the young painter He took 
the boy between his knees and questioned him Bit bv bit 
ho drew from him the whole story of the Metal Pig and the 
gallery It was quite clear and easy to understand. The 
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“That -was a very good dinner ve had j^esteiday'” said 
an old she-monse to one who had not been at the feast “I 
sat twenty-one down from the old Emg of the Mice That 
was not being badly placed, was it? Would jou like to hear 
about the seiince? The courses were very well arranged 
mouldy bread, bacon nnd, tallow candle, and sausage, and 
then the same over again fiom the beginning It vas quite 
as good as if we had had two feasts There was a great 
deal of pleasant humoui and good-natuied nonsense It 
was ]ust hke a family party Not the smallest scrap vas 
left over, except the sausage skewers Upon these the con- 
veisation tuined, and^in the course of the talk ' sausago-skni 
soup ’ was spoken of, or, as the proverb has it in a neighbour- 
ing country, ‘soup from a sausage skewer’ Now, though 
nobody had tasted the soup, much less prepaied it, eveiybody 
had heard it spoken about A charming toast, therefore, was 
drunk to the inventor of the soup He ought, some one said, 
to be on the Board of Guardians' That was vntty, was it 
jiot? Then the old King of the Mice rose and promised that 
whichever of the young mice prepared the much-talked-of 
•soup most daintily should be his queen He gave hei th» 
space of a year and a day to do it m ” 

“That was not at all a bad thing to do,” said the other 

mouse “But how is the soup made?” 

“Yes, ho^Y IS it made?”— the other lady -mice, old anfl 
young, asked that question too They would all have liked 
very much to be queen, but they weiC unwilhng to take Ihc 
trouble of going out into the wide world to leiun to 

prepare the soup, and that myst xieeds be done hrst ^ ^ 

IS not everyone w’^ho woulckcare to quit their fami y ant le 
old haunts even to be made a queen. Cheese paiings are no 
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foot, drove luin fiom the house as a thankless, uucked ne’ei-do- 
Tveol, and weeping kissed her little half -strangled BeUissitna 
At this very moment the painter was coming up the stair, and 
this IS the turning-point of the story 

In the year 1834 theio ivas an Exhibition in Florence in the 
Academy of the Fine Arts Tvvo pictures hung close together 
attracted a crowd of spectators The smaller represented a 
]olly httle boy sitting drawing His model was a little white 
poodle cunously shaven, but the creature would not stand still, 
and was, therefore, also fastened with cord, head and tail 
There was a hfe and truth in it which could not but interest 
everyone It ivas said that the painter was a young Floren- 
tine who was picked up on the streets as a chdd, had been 
kindly treated by an old glovemakei, and had taught himself 
drawing A painter now famous had discovered this talent 
when the boy w as about to be sent away because ho had tied 
up Madame’s darling, the little poodle, and taken it for a 
model 

The glovemaker’s lad had become a great painter, and ex- 
hibited this picture as well as the other larger one beside it 
In this there was only a single figure, a beautiful boy dressed 
in rags He was asleep on the street, leamng on the Metal Pig 
m the Porta Eosa All the spectators knew the place The 
child’s arms rested on the Pig’s bead the little thing was fast 
asleep The lamp in front of the Madonna’s statue threw a 
stixing reahstic light on the pale beautiful face of the child 
It was a wonderful picture A big gilt frame surrounded it, 
^ and at one comer was hung a laurel wreath, but among the 
green leaves ivas twisted a black iibbon, and a mourning 
streamer hung from it. The young artist had died — that very 
dayl 
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does not learn how to cook soup out of a sausage skewer. 
We sailed for many nights and days, the ship rbcked fright- 
fully, and we did not get off without a wetting YTien at 
last we reached the place to which we were hound, I left the 
vessel It was in the far north 

“It IS truly strange to come out of your own httle comer 
at home, to go in a ship, which to a certain extent is also a 
kind of corner, and then suddenly to find yourself more than 
a hundred miles away, in a foreign country I saw great, 
pathless forests of pine and birch, their scent was so strong, 
I sneezed, I thought of sausage There were great lakes 
there too, then w'aters, seen close at hand, were quite clear, 
but from a distance they looked as black as ink White 
swans floated on thenn I thought it was foam — they lay so 
still, but I saw them fly and walk, and then I knew what 
they were They belong to the goose family, that is easily 
seen from their walk Nobody can disown his ancestry! I 
kept with my own kind, I made fnends with the wood and 
field mice, who, howevei, know very little, especially as re- 
gards cookery, and it was just for that I was traveUmg 
abroad The idea that a soup can be made out of a sausage 
skewer was to them so out of the way and unlikely, that it 
spiead from one to another through the whole forest almost 
at once They thought that there was not the smallest chance 
of the thing ever being done, and least of all did I myself 
think that there, and indeed during the first mght, I was to 
be shown how the soup was made 

“ It was midsummer, and the mice said that was why the 
forest scents weie so strong, the herbs so sweet smelhng, the 
lakes, with their white floating swans, so clear and yet so dark 
“ On the edge of the wood, close to three or four houses, a 
pole as high as the mainmast of a ship was put up, and on its 
topmost point hung wreaths and fluttenng nbbons It was 
a maypole Lads and lasses were dancing round the pole 
and singing as if for a wager to the musician’s fiddle All 
went merrily as the sun set and the moon rose, •'but I took 
no part in it What has a little mouse to do with a may- 
pole dance? I sat in the soft moss and clutched my sausage 
skewer The moonbeams fell especially on one spot, wliere 
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to be hnd c\ery daj* outside, noi does one smell bacon-rmd 
every day Ko one likes to bear buiigcr, or perhaps even to 
be eaten alhc by a cat' 

It vias by such thoughts as these that the gi cater number 
of the lady mice let themselves be kept from going into 
the ■w'ide woild to gain the needed knowledge Only four 
mice came foiward who wcie ready to nndoitako the jouinc}^ 
They wore young and nimble, but poor Each of them was 
to betake herself to one of the fom quai tci s of the globe, and 
so it would then lie seen vvbicb of them Eoitunc favoiuccl 
Each took with her a sausage skewer to remind hei why she 
was travelling, and to he to her for a pilgrim’s stall 

In the beginning of May they set out, and not till hlay of 
the follovnng year did they lelum, and then only tbieo came 
bock The fouiLb did not come fonvaid, and not a vrord was 
beard of her, although the dav’ of decision w as close at band 

“ Yes, some gnef is always mixed up with our greatest 3oy,” 
said the King of the Mice, but be gave orders to invite all the 
mice within a cucle of man}' miles They weic to assemble 
111 the kitchen The ihice travelled mice stood in a iov 7 
apart, foi the fomth, who was absent, a sausage skcwoi hung 
with black crape was stuck up Kobody dared express bis 
opinion until the Iving hnd spoken Ho bade one of the 
travelled imce to go on with hei story. What she said we 
shall now hcai 


II 

* ;• 
■VTHAT TITB niLST LITTLE MOUSE HAD SEEN AND LEARNT ON , 
’ HER JOURNEY 

T* 

“TlTien I set out into the wide world,” said the little mouse, 

' I fancied, as at my ago many do, that I had already di ained 
the cup of knowledge, but it was not so Years pass away 
ere one gets so fai. I w ent at once to the sea and ombaiked 
on a ship, which stce’nd foi the north I had been told that 
a ship’s cQok must know bow to prepare ev'ery dish at sea 
Rut It is an easy mattei to cook dishes w'hen there is no end 
* 'of flitches of bacon and of gitot casks of pickled meat and 
^ mouldy flour One lues delicately in such a case, but one 


t 
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thrush At last the -whole forest seemed to ring. There were 
children’s voices, the ringing of hells, and the singing of birds 
— the most gloiious melodies, and all this deh'ghtful music 
rang out from the Elves’ maypole, which was in itself an 
entile chime of bells, and yet was my sausage skewer I 
would never have believed so much could come out of it, but 
that, of course, depends on whose hands it falls into I was 
touched, I wept, as a little mouse can, for puie pleasuie 

The night was quite too short for mo, for just at this season 
the nights arc short up there At daybreak came the sighing 
breezes, the surface of the woodland lake was ruffled, and all 
the pretty floating veils and banners fluttered away m the 
bicozc The swaying garlands of spider’s web, the hanging 
bndges and balustrades, as they are called nowadays, flickered 
out as if they weie nothing Slx Ehes brought me back my 
sausage skewer, while at the same time they asked me if I 
cherished any msh which they could satisfy Then I begged 
them to tell me hon soup is made flora a sausage skewer 

“‘How ve do it?’ said the chief of the Elves, and smiled 
‘Tliat is vhat you Iia^e just seen' You haidly knew your 
own skever'’ 

‘“You mean to say that is the nay?’ thought I, and told 
them simply why I was travelling, and what was hoped for at 
home from the discovery of how to make soup fiom a sausage 
skever ‘What good,’ I asked, ‘will it do to the King of 
the Mice and our vholc mighty realm, my having seen this 
sjilcndom? I cannot shake it out of the skewer and say 
‘See, heie is the sausage skewer, now comes the soup' That 
were at best a fit manner of scr^ung, when one had already 
eaten enough ’ ’ 

“ Then the Elf dipped his little finger into the cup of a 
violet and said to me ‘ Watch ' Thus I besmear your 
walking-stick, and when you enter j'oiir home in the castle of 
the King of the Mice, touch the warm breast of your King 
with the wand, and violets will spring up and cover the whole 
staff, even in the coldest winter And so I have given jmu 
something to take home with you, and a little more than 
something!’ ” 

But before the little mouse told what this “little more” 
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a tree stood amidst unusually fine moss Yes, I dare almost 
say it was as flue and soft as the coat of the King of the 
Mice, but it was of a green coloui, which is good foi the 
eyes 

All of a sudden I saw the most wonderful, charming little 
people marching towards me They were so small that they 
only reached up to my knee They looked like men, hut 
uoie better proportioned They were called Elves, and woie 
iprotty clothes made of flower leaves trimmed with flies’ and 
gnats’ ivings, which did not look amiss From then appear- 
ance it was clear that they were looking for something, I did 
not know what But at last some of them came towards me, 
and the most distinguished of them pointed to my skewer 
and said ‘It is just such a thing that we need! It is pointed, 
it is first-rate 1’ and the longei he looked at my stick the more 
delighted he was 

“ ‘ Oh, I will loud it to you, but not to keep'’ said I 

“‘We "Will not keep it,’ they all cued, grasped the skewer, 
which I let go, and danced with it to the patch of fine moss, 
and there they set up the sausage skewei m the middle of 
the green They too wanted to have a maypole, and the 
one they had now might have been cut on purpose for them 
Uevt it was decorated Yes, that really vas a sight 1 

Little spiders covered it uith nebs of gold thread, and 
hung it ivith fluttenng veils and banners, so finely woven, 
and bleached to such snowy whiteness in the moonlight, that 
my eyes were dazzled They took colours from the wings 
of butterflies and strewed them over the white linen, and 
flowers and diamonds ghtteicd on it, so that I did not 
recognize my own sausage skewer Such another maypole 
as it had become was certainly not to be found in the 
vhole world And now came the real great company of 
Elves, who were without any clothing, nothing could be 
prettier, and I was invited to see the f^te, but only from a 
certain distance, because I was too big for them 

Then the music began — such music! It was as if thou- 
sands of crystal bells were nnging, so full, and so loud I 
thought it was the Swans that were singing Indeed, it 
seemed to me that I heard the voices of the cuckoo and the 
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III 

WHAT THE SECOND LITTLE MOUSE HAD TO RELATE 

\ 

“I was born m the castle bbrary,” said the next mousa 
“I and several membei-s of our family never had the good 
luck to be let into the dining-room, not to speak of the 
pantry Only on my travels and here to-day have I got a 
sight of a Intchen Often we in the library had actually to 
bear hunger, but we gained a great deal of knowledge The 
report of the royal leivard ofteied to whoever knew how to 
make soup from a sausage skewer leached us up there, and it 
was my old giandmother who sought out a manuscript which, 
it IS time, she could not read, but she had heard it lead aloud, 
and in it was •written ‘ If a man is a poet, he can make soup 
out of a sausage skewer’. She asked me if I were a poet 
I felt guiltless in that respect, and she said I must begone 
and set myself to become one I asked again what might be 
needed, because it was quite as difficult for me to find that 
out as it was to prepare the soup My grandmother had 
heard a great deal read, and she said that the three chief 
things needed were ‘understanding, imagination, and feeling’ 
‘If you can manage to obtain these three for thyself, thou 
■wilt be a poet, and then it will be an easy matter about the 
sausage skewer and the soup’ 

“ I ■n ent doivnstairs and stepped forth into the wide world 
toward the west, that I might become a poet 

“ Understanding is in eveiy case the most important thing 
That I knew, the other two parts do not receive much atten- 
tion I went, accordingly, first in search of underetanding 
Where, indeed, does it dwell? Go to the ant and leani 
•wisdom, said a great king of the Jews That I had learned 
m the library, and I did not stop till I reached the first great 
anthill There I lay in wait to become wise 

“The ants are a very respectable bttle people They are 
pure intellect Everything with them is like a correct sum 
in Dmsion which leaves no remainder To work and to 
lay eggs, say they, means to live in the present time and to 
provide for posteiity, so that is what they do They are 
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might be, she laid her staff on the breast of the King, and m 
very deed the loveliest nosegay of violets sprang up, and its 
scent was <so strong that -the King commanded the mice who 
stood nearest the chimney to stick their tails in the fire at 
once, so that the}'' miglit have -a smell of burning, for the 
smell of the violets was overpoivering, and was not, besides, 
the kind of scent they liked 

“But what was the *moie’ of which you spoke?” asked the 
King 

“ Yes,” said the little mouse, “ that, I think, is what is 
called the eftecU” And thereupon she turned the sausage 
skewer round, and, behold' not a single flower was to be 
seen on it She held only the bare stick, and that she raised 
like a conductoi’s baton 

“ ‘ Violets,’ said the Elf to me, ‘ are for the sight, the smell, 
and tlie touch , after that you have still to take thought foi 
healing and taste Then the little mouse beat time That 
was music, not such music os rang out in the forest at the 
Ehes’ f4te, but such as may be heaixl in the kitchen Wh&t 
a boiling and roasting' It came suddenly, as if the 'wind 
roared through all the dishes, as if kettles and pots boiled 
over The shovel clattered on the brass kettle, and then — 
suddenly all was stilL The soft, muffled singing of the tea- 
kettle was heard, and at was queer to listen to it, for <one 
could not nghtly make out if the kettle were beginning to 
boil -or ceasing The little pot bubbled and the big pot bubbled 
— neither cared a bit for the other, it seemed as if there was 
no sense in the pot And the little mouse wai od her baton e> or 
moie wildly — the pots foamed, threw up great bubbles and 
boiled otcr, the nind roared and whistled in the chimney — 
huha' it was so terrible, that the little mouse herself let her 
stick fall 

“That was a strong soup'” said the King of the Mice ^*Is 
It not soon to be served up^” 

“That was the whole thingl” replied the little rao^c, and 
made her curtsy 

“The whole thing' Now then, we should like to hear 
wliat the next has to report!” said the King 
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S|)rcnding ciown It "was vory old too I know that a Imng 
being d-v\clfc here, a woman- called- a Dryad, nho is boin 
T.'ith the tree and dies nith it I had hoaid this in the 
library Now I saw such a tree, and such an Oak-maidon 
>She gave a fnghtfiil scream when she saw me neat her All 
ivomen are afiaid of mice, and she had more reason to feai 
than any of the others, for I could have gnawed through the 
tree on which her life depended I spoke to the maiden 
kindly and frankly, and begged her not to be afraid At last 
she took me in hei soft baud And when I told her v by I had 
gone out into the unde world, she piomised me that perhaps 
that very evening I should have one of the two treasures 
which I stiU sought She told me that Phautasus was her 
very dear fnend, that he was as beautiful as the God of Love , 
and that he lay foi many an hour under the leafy branches 
of the tree Avhich rustled then more loudly over them both 
He called her his Dryad, she said, the tice his tree The 
beautiful knarled oak was exactly to his taste — the root spread 
deep and firm in the earth, the trunk and the crown towoicd 
high in the fresh air, and knen the diiving snow, the sbaip 
avinds, and the warm sunshine as they ought to bo known 
‘Yes,’ the Dryad went on to say, ‘the birds sing up there in the 
top of the tree and toll of foieign dimes which they have nsited, 
and on the only dead hough the stork has built his nest, that 
is an ornament, and gives us a chance of heaiing a little about 
the land of the Pyiamids All that pleases Phantasus, but it 
does not satisfy him, and I myself have to tell him about the 
forest life, and hark hack to my childhood, vhon I was little 
and the tiee vas slendei, so slender that a stinging nettle 
overshadowed it. and I must relate eveiything up till now, 
when the tiee has giown tall and strong Just sit dovn there 
under the green foiest king and watch carefully When Plnn 
tasus comes I shall find an opportunity to pinch his ving and 
pluck out a httle quill Take the quill-a better vas nmer 
given to poet — then thou hast enough 

Phantasus came, the quill was plucked out, and I seirei 
It,” said the little mouse “I put it in vatci and kept it 
there till it was softened, it was still \ory haul to digest, but 
finally I cheu ed it up It is not very easy to nibble on till 
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divided into Ingli class and the class, rank is shown by 
a number, the Queen of the Ants is number one, and her 
opinion is the only nght one on everything She seems to 
have all the wisdom of the whole world, and it was that of 
which it was of importance foi me to know She talked so 
much and so learnedly that it seemed to me quite foolish 
She said her anthill was the highest thing in the world, but 
close beside the heap, nevertheless, there stood a tree which 
was higher, much higher — that could not be denied — so it 
was never mentioned One evening an ant had lost her way 
on the tree and crawled up the tiunlc, not even to the top, but 
higher than any ant had reached before, and when she turned 
bock and came home again, she told about something which 
she had found outside much higher than the anthill But 
all the ants thought this was an insult to the community, and 
the ant was sentenced therefore to be muzzled and to live 
in perpetual sohtude Shortly afteiu’ards another ant came 
upon the tree, and made the same journey and the same 
discovery She spoke of it pnidently and \aguely, they said, 
and as she was, besides, a highly esteemed ant, they belie\ed 
her, and when she died they set up an egg shell as a monu- 
ment to her, for they had a great respect for the sciences 
I saw,” said the little mouse, “that the ants were alwaj’-s 
running about with their eggs on their backs One of them 
dropped her egg once, and tried a eij' hard to lift it up agam, 
but she did not succeed Then two others came by, who 
helped her with might and main, so that they nearly lost their 
own eggs, then, houcver, they instantly wuthdrew their help, 
for ‘chanty begins at home’, and the Queen said that both 
sympathy and undei standing had been shown by the two 
ants in this ‘These two qualities’, said the Queen, ‘set us 
ants high above all other rational beings Wisdom, at all 
events, must bo seen in us in the clearest way, and I have the 
greatest wisdom!’ And with that she stood up on her hind 
legs No one could mistake her I could not be wrong, I 
gobbled her up Go to the ants to learn wisdom now I had 
the Queen 

“Then I betook myself towards the great tree mentioned 
above It was an oak with a taU trunk and a thick wide- 
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She had travelled on the railway vath the goods tram She 
had watched for a chance to do this, and 3ret she had aimed 
almost too late She pressed forward, looking quite dis 
bevelled She had lost her sausage skewer, hut not her speech 
She began to speak at once, as if thej’^ ivere only vaiting foi 
her, cared only to listen to hei , as if nothing else in the v orld 
mattered She spoke huiriedly, she said uhat she had got to 
say Nobody theie had thought of seeing her, and nobody 
had time to find fault mth her or her speech while she hold 
forth Let us hear what she said 


IV 

WHAT I’HE FOURTH MOUSE HAD TO TELL BEFORE THE 
THIRD ONE HAD SPOKEN 

“I betook m}self at once to the largest town,’ said she, 
“but the name of it has escaped me I have a bad memory 
for names From the railway station I went to the Tovn 
Hall with some goods that had been seized by the authorities, 
and having arrived there, I lan into the turnkey’s house The 
turnkey was spealang of his piisonera, particularly of one v-ho 
had uttered ill-considered words About those woids other 
words were spoken again and again, and these again weie 
written down and registered ‘ The whole affair is like making 
soup from sausage skewers’, said the jailei, ‘but the soup 
may cost him his head*’ That filled me mth interest in the 
pnsoner,” said the httle mouse “I made use of my chance 
when It came, and slipped in beside him Behind every locked 
dooi there is a mouse hole The pnsonei looked pale, he had 
a long beard and great, spaikbng eyes The lamp flickered 
and smoked, but the walls were so black that it did not make 
them seem any blacker The prisoner scratched pictuies and 
verses with white chalk on the black walls I did not read 
them I think time hung heavy on his hands I was a wcl 
come guest He drew me to him mth bread crumbs, witi 
whistling, and with gentle words He was amused ivith me. 
I gradually gained confidence iii him, and we became fnends 
He shared his bread and watei vitli mo, gaie me cheese and 
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one IS a 'poet j there is a great deal that one must have inside 
one ITow, I had the two, understanding and imagination, 
and by them I Icnew that the third was to be found in the 
library, for a great man has said and written that there are 
novels which are written simply and solely to roheve men of 
their superfluity of tears, accoidingly they are a land of 
sponge to soak up the feelings and emotions I lecalled a 
few of these books that had ahrays looked particularly in- 
viting- The}'' were so much read and so greasy’-, they must 
have absorbed an cntue ocean of tears 

“ I returned to the libi-ary and ate up a whole novel — that 
IS, the soft pait, the true novel, the crust, on the contrary, 
the binding, I did not touch "When I had digested it, and 
yet another, I perceived aheady how emotion stiiied inthm 
me I ate a little bit of a third novel, and then I was a poet 
I said so myself, and others said it too I had headache and 
stomach-ache, I don’t know how many kinds of aches I had 
Next I thought ovei all the stones that could be brought into 
connection with a sausage skewer, and no end of skewers 
and sticks and stafis and chips of vood came into my head 
The Queen of the Ante must have had a wonderful under- 
standing I lemembered the man who took a vhite wand in 
his mouth, by means of which he could make himself as well 
as the wand invisible I thought of hobby horses, of staff 
ihymcs or alliteration, of ‘brealang a stick across anyone’, 
and God knows how many such phrases about staves, sticks, 
and sausage skewers All my thoughts blossomed into skewers, 
chips, and staves, and out of these one can make poetry if one 
IS a poet, as I am I have woiked dreadfully hard, so that 
I have at last become a poet I shall therefore be able every 
day of the week to wait upon you to serve you up a poetical 
story about a skewei Yes, that is my soup ' ” 

“ In that case let us heai what the third mouse has to say,” 
said the Kang of the Mice 

"Peep! peep'” vas heard at the latchen dooi, and a httle 
mouse — it Avas the fouith one of the mice who were trying 
for the prize, she whom the otheis thought already dead — 
darted in hke an aiToiv She lan round and round the stick 
with the crape on it She had been running day and night 
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I might lemain under lier protection, no ammal should be 
allowed to harm me, she would see to that herself m winter, 
if the fare was poor ’ 

“She was in eveiything a knowing woman She showed 
me that the warder could only hoot with the hom that hung 
loose at his side ‘He is so frightfully pioud about it, that 
he thinlcs he is an owl in the tower He pretends to bo 
gieat, hut he is quite mean Soup fiom a sausage skewer’ 
I begged the owl to give me the recipe foi the soup, and then 
she explained it to me ‘ Souji from a sausage skewer,’ said 
she, ‘is only a human phrase, and may be understood in 
different ways Each man thinks his way is the most correct, 
but the whole thing is, properly speaking, nothing ’ 

“■‘Nothing I’ I exclaimed That struck me The Truth is 
not always pleasant, but Truth is above eveiything eke, and 
the old owl said that too Then I thought over the matter, 
and I saw quite clearly that, if I brought that which is fai 
above eveiything else, I should bring far more than soup from 
a sausage skewer And thereupon I hurried off so that I 
might reach home in time, and bring the highest and the 
best, that which surpasses all else — the Truth The mice arc 
an enhghtened people, and the King is greater than all of 
them together He is capable therefore of making me queen 
— for the Truth’s sake ' ” 

“ Thy truth is a he ' ” said the mouse who had not yet had 
a chance to speak, “I can prepare the soup, aud I will do 
it too” 

V 

HOW IT WAS PREPARED 

“I did not go abroad,” said the thud mouse “I stayed in 
my own country, that is the nght thing to do There is 
no use travelling when one can get everything jUst as well 

heie I stayed I have not learnt my plan fiom supernatural 

beings, I have not eaten it up, nor conversed with owls at all 
I worked my plan out of m}'^ veiy own thoughts Will yon be 
so kind as to set the kettle on the fire ? Thanks Now pour 
in water quite full, up to the bnm That’s right Now put 
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sausage, and I lived quite luxunously Still I must say it 
was chieflj'’ tlie good company that kept me there ^'Ho let 
me run on his hand, on his aim, right up his sleeve, he let 
me creep about in his beaid, and ho called me his little friend 
I became truly fond of him Such a feeling is recipiocah I 
forgot what 1 was seeking in the wide world I forgot my 
sausage skewer, which I had laid in a crack in the floor 
Theie it lies still I wanted to stay vheie I was If I went 
away first the poor pnsonei would have nobody at all, and 
that IS a state of things haidly to be borne in this woild I 
stayed, he did not He talked veiy sadly to me the last time, 
gave me twice as much bread and cheese as usual, and kissed 
his hand to me He went out and did not return I do 
not know his histoij' ‘Soup from a sausage skewer,’ said 
the ]ailcr and I went in to him, yet I should not have tiusted 
him He took me indeed on his hand, but ho put me m a 
cage, into a treadmiU That is hornble ! One runs and runs 
and never gets any farther, and is only a laughing-stock 

“ The granddaughter of the jailer was a httle darling, with 
a curly head like the finest gold, and such merry eyes, such a 
sraihng mouth ‘Pool little mouse,’ said she, as she peeped 
into my hideous cage Then she diew down the iron bar, 
and I sprang down on the window sill, thence out upon the 
gutter Free' Fice' I thought only of that, not of the 
object of my journey 

“It grow daik, and as night came on I took up my alxide 
in an old tower, where a watchman and an owl lived I 
trusted neithei of them, least of aU the owL She is like 
a cat, and has the great fault that she eats mice, but one 
may make a mistake, and that was what I did She was a 
respectable, extremely well-bred old owl She know more 
than the watchman, and just as much as I did The owl 
children made a great fuss about everything ‘Just don’t 
you make soup fiom a sausage skewer,’ said the old lady 
Those were the haixiest words she could find it in her heart 
to say, she had such a tender love for her own children 
Her way of doing things gave me such confidence, that I 
called ‘peep’ to her out of the cranny where I sat. This 
confidence pleased her very much, and she assured me that 
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The country lound the little Zeeland town of Kjoge is very 
bleak, to be sure, the town bes on the seashore, which is 
always beautiful, hut, there* it might be more beautiful than 
it IS All round it there are flat fields, and it is a long way to 
the foiest But still when one’s home is in a place, one gener- 
ally finds some beauty in it, something which afterwards one 
longs for even in the most charming spot in the world And 
it must certainly be admitted that it could be qmte pleasant 
in summer, on the very outskirts of the little town, wheie 
some poor bttle gardens be on the banks of the stream, which 
here falls into the sea So especially thought the two neigh- 
bours’ children who played here, and wnggled themselves 
through the gooseberry bushes in order to reach one another 
In the one gaidcn there was an elder tree, in the other a 
ivillow tiee, and the children were very fond of playing under 
the latter They had been told they could do so, although 
the willow tree was quite close to the stream, and they might 
imry easily have fallen into the water, but the eye of God 
reste ever on the bttle ones, else it would be a poor lookout 
indeed for theim But they were really very careful with 
regard to the water The boy stood in such dread of it, that 
he could not be got to enter the sea in summer, when the 
other children enjoyed splashing about in it> and he had to 
boar patiently the teasing and the fun the othei’s made of 
him on this account Once Johanna, the neighbour’s bttle 
daughter, had a dream She was saibng in a skiff, and Kaniit 
waded out to her, so that the water first came up to his neck, 
then rose over his head, and at last he disappeared From 
the moment bttle Kanut lieard this dream he no longer had 
to bear being laughed at by the other boys, for he now vent 
boldly into the water Had not Johanna dreamt it? He 
never did go into the water by himself j but that dream was 
henceforth his pnde. 
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more coal on Keep it always burning, so that the water 
boils, It must boil over and over — so' Now throw the 
sausage slcewei in Now, may it please His Majesty to dip 
hiB tail into the boding water, and stii it round with the 
said tail The longer the King stirs it the strongei the soup 
becomes, it costs nothing No mgredients are required — only 
to dir it” 

“Can somebody else not do it?” asked the King 
“No,” said the mouse, “only the Kong’s tail has the power ” 
And the water boded and bubbled, and the King of the 
Mice placed himself close beside the kettle It was almost 
a nsky thing to do Ho stuck out his tad, as the mice do 
in the dairy, when they cream a bowl of milk, and after- 
wards lick the cream off their tads , but he only put his tad 
into the hot steam, then he sprang down at once from the 
hearth 

“That IS quite clear, of course, thou art my queen,” cned 
ho “We shall let the soup stand over till our golden wedding, 
then the poor of my kingdom who are to have a feast then 
■will have something at the thought of which they can rejoice, 
and their rejoicing will last long ” 

Then they were married, but several of the mice said, 
as they went home “That cannot properly be called soup 
from a sausage skewer, it is rather soup from a mouse’s tad” 
One and another thought it was rather a good story The 
whole thing, however, might have been turned otherwise 

“Now, I would have told it thus, and thus, and thus ” 

These were the cntics who are always so clever in showing 
how things should have been otheiwisc 

This story went forth over aU the World Opinions differed 
about It, but the story itself remained as it was. That is the 
right way, m gieat things as well as small, even in regard 
to soup made of a sausage skewer, only one need not expect 
thanks for it 
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always tlie way witli men He dreamt he was a real street 
hoy, that he had four pennies, and that he bought the maiden, 
and ate her up ” 

“And so they lay for days and weeks on the counter till 
they grew diy, and the thoughts of the maiden became ever 
more tcndei .ind wonianlj' ‘I am so glad that I have lam 
along with him on the same table,’ she thought, and, crack 1 
she broke in two 

“‘Had she only known ray love,’ thought he, ‘she might 
have held out longer’’ 

“That IS tlie story, and here they are, both of them,” said 
tlic man -\\ho sold c^ikes “They arc remarkable for then 
station in life and on account of their silent love, which nevei 
c.ime to <iny thing There, yon c.in have them'” and he gave 
Johanna the man, whicli was whole, and Kanut received the 
bioken maiden, but the children were so moved by the stoiy 
tliat they had not the heart to eat the lovers 

Next d.iy they w'ont with them to the churchyard, and sat 
down undei the wall, which is covered, summer and winter, 
with thick l^y, like a neh airpet Here they put the gingei- 
bicad hgurcs <imong the green tendrils m the sunshme, and 
told a band of othci children the story of the silent love that 
(.amc to nothing This is lightly called "love”, they said, 
tor the story is lovely They w'eio all agreed about that, 
but when the tW'O childien cast a glance once more at the 
honey-cake couple, would you believe it? they found that a 
great boj^ out of sheei spite, had eaten up the broken maiden 
Tile childicn ciicd over it, and then — this piobably was done 
m order that the pool lovei should not be left alone m the 
world — after that, they ate him up too, but they nevei forgot 
the story 

The childicn wcie alw^ays together among the gooseberry 
bushes and under the willow tree, and the little maid sang 
the most beautiful songs in a voice as clear as a bell Kanut, 
on the othei hand, had no music in him, but he knew'" the 
woids, and that is always something The people m Kjoge, 
even the wife of the man who kept the fanej'-goods shop, 
stopped to listen when Johanna sang “She has a very sweet 
voice, the little one,” she used to say 
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Their poor parents weio often together, and Kanut and 
Johanna played in the garden, and on the highroad, which 
Avas bordered along the ditch by a row of aa lIIow trees These 
trees with their tops cut off did not look A^ery pretty, but 
still, they did not stand there for ornament, but for use 
The old willow tree in the garden Aias prettier, and the two 
children used to sit under it In the town there atos a large 
maiketplace, and at the time of the yearly fair there Avere 
Avhole streets there of tents and booths, with silk nbbons, and 
boots, and everything you could wish It Avas a great crowd, 
and, as a lule, the Aveather was lainy, and then one noticed 
the damp smell of the peasants’ frieze jackets But there Avas 
also the lovely havoui of the honey or gingerbread cakes, 
of which there Avas a booth full, and, what Avas far the best 
of aU, the man who sold the cakes ahvays lodged dunng the 
fair time Avith little Kanut’s parents, and from time to time 
he gave Kanut a small gingeibread cake, of Avhicb, of course, 
little Johanna had her share But AAhat T\as still finer was 
that the gingerbread seller could tell stones about all sorts 
of things, even about his gingerbread cakes Indeed, one 
evening ho told a stoiy about them which made so deep 
an impression on the children, that they never forgot it, and 
so it is as Avell we should tell it to you also, especially as 
it 18 qmte short. 

“On the shop counter,” he told them, “lay two ginger- 
bread cakes, one in the form of a man Avith a hat, the other 
in the shape of a maiden Avithout a hat They had their faces 
turned upwards, and had to be looked at on the front, not 
on the back, for on that side you ought never to consider a 
pel son The man had a bitter almond on his left side, this 
was his heart The maiden, on the other hand, Avas honey 
cake all ovei They both lay as samples on the counter, and 
lay there a long time, till at last they fell in loA e , but neither 
told the other, and that had to be done, if anything was to 
come out of it 

“ ‘He IS a man, ho must say the first word,’ thought she, 
but she would have been quite content if she had only knoAA n 
that her love was returned 

“His thoughts were far too foohsh and grand, but that is 
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not going to play tlie silent lovei, as the gingerbiead cakes bad 
both done Their story lyas a good lesson to him 

Now he was a joiunoyman. His knapsack was packed, and 
at last, for the first time in his life, he was going to Copen- 
hagen, where a master was ready for him How suipiised 
and delighted Johanna would be' She was now seventeen 
years old, and he was nineteen 

He would have bought a gold ring for her in Kjoge, but 
he bethought himself that he would be sure to get a much 
finer one in Oopenhagem So he took leave of his patents, and 
on a rainy day in late autumn he left his native toivn The 
leaves were falling from the trees, and he was wet through 
when he came to the capital and to his new master’s house 
Next Sunday he meant to visit Johanna’s father The new 
journeyman’s clothes were brought out, and the new hat, 
bought in Kjoge, was put on It made him look very nice, 
before this he had always worn a cap He found the house 
he was seeking, and climbed up so many steps , it was enough 
to make one giddy, the way people in the big town were piled 
on the top of each other 

In the room everything looked very comfortable, and 
Johanna’s father received him very kindly He was a 
stranger to the wife, but she shook hands uuth him and 
offered him some coffee 

“Johanna will be veiy glad to see you,” said hei father, 
“you have become quite a fine young man' Now you must 
see hei Yes, she is a daughter who is a joy to me, and, if 
God wills, will be a still greater joy She has her own room, 
and pays us for it ” 

And the father knocked politely at the dooi, as if he were 
a stranger, and then they went in But oh, how pretty every- 
thing was there ' Such a room was surely never seen in Kjoge' 
The queen herself could not have a more charming roomf 
There were rugs, and windoiv curtains which came right 
down to the floor, and a velvet chan, and all round were 
flowers and pictures Theie was also a mirror which one ran 
the nsk of walking into, for it was as big as a door 

Kanut saw all this at a glance, and yet, none the less, he 
saw only Johanna She was quite grown up and not at all 
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These were glorious days, but they ^^ould not last for ever 
The neighbours were pai^d The mother of the little girl 
died, and her father intended to marry agam, and go to the 
capital, where he had been promised a post as messenger 
In this post he irould be much bettei paid and have a better 
position The neighbours parted with tears, and the children 
wept, but their parents promised that they should wnte to 
one another at least once a year 

Kanut was apprenticed to a shoemaker, for they could not 
allow the big boy to run ‘vv ild any longer And he was now 
also confirmed 

Oh, how gladly would he have been with httle Johanna in 
Copenhagen on that solemn day But he lemained in'Kjoge 
He had never been to Copenhagen, though the capital is only 
five miles from the httle town But away across the bay on 
a clear day Kanut had seen the towers, and on his confiima- 
tion day he saw quite distinctly the golden cross on the Frau- 
enkirche ghttenng in the sun 

Oh, how often his thoughts were with Johanna' But did 
Johanna thinlt of himl Yes I About Chnstmas-time there 
came a letter from hei father to Kanut’s parents In the 
letter he told them that they were getting on very well in 
Copenhagen, and that Johanna especially had had a piece 
of good fortune on account of her fine voice. She had an 
engagement in a play in which she was to sing, and she had 
alreadj'^ earned some money by singing, and out of this she 
was sending the dear neighbours in Kjoge a whole thaler to 
make merry with on Christmas Eve They ivore to drink to 
her health She had added this herself in a postscript, and 
m the same there was further, “Kind regards to Kanut” 

The vhole family wept, and yet they wore all delighted, 
theycned for ]oy Every day Kanut’s thoughts had been full 
of Johanna, and now he saw that she had been thinking of him 
too, and the nearer the time came foi the end of his appren- 
ticeship, the more clearly he saiv that he loved Johanna, and 
that she must be his wife. At the thought a snule came to 
hi8 lips, and once he drew the thread so quicklj^, and pressed 
his foot against the knee-strap so strongly, that the awl lan 
deep mto his finger, but that was nothing He iras certainly 
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master’s -wife did not approve of him always walluug in the 
evening, and she shook her head, but his master laughed “ He 
IS only a young fellow,” said he 

“On Sunday,” thought Kanut, “we shall see each other, and 
I will say to her how near she is to m}’- heart and soul, and 
i^hat she must he my little uufc I am only a poor journey- 
man shoemaker, hut I may become a master, and I will work 
and stiive hard, indeed, I "will tell hei ‘Nothing comes of a 
silent love I learnt that from the gingerbread cakes'”’ 
Sunday came, and Kanut came, but how unluckily, they 
were all minted out for the evening, they had to tell him 
Johanna piessed his hand and asked 

“Have you been to the theatre? You must go some day 
I sing on Wednesday, and if you hai^e time that day I will 
send you a ticket My fathei knows whei e your master hves ” 
How sweet it was of her' And on Wednesday mornmg ho 
received a sealed paper without a word, but the ticket was 
inside In the evening ICanut went for the fiist tune m his 
hfe to the theatre And what did he see there? He saw 
Johanna! How beautiful and graceful she was' Certainly 
she was married to a strange person, but that was all m the 
play, something she was acting Kanut knew this, else she 
would not have had the heait to send him the ticket to see 
it, and all the pbople clapped their hands and cried out, and 
Kanut cried “Hurrah'” 

The King himself smiled at Johanna as if he were pleased 
vnth her Oh, how small Kanut felt himself ' But he loved 
her from the depth of his heart, and she was fond of him too, 
but the man must say the first word, the gingerbread maiden 
had thought so too There was a great deal in that stoiy 
As soon as Sunday came he went back again, he felt just 
as if he were about to set his foot on holy ground Johanna 
was- alone, and received him, so nothing could have happened 
more fuckily 

“It IS a good thing you came,” she said “I had already 
thought of asking my father to send for you, but I had a 
feeling you would come this evening I must tell you that 
I am going on Fnday to France I am obliged to do it m 
order to get on ” 
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like what Kanut had thought she would be, but much prettiei 
In all K]oge there was not a single maiden like her She 
was so dainty, and she looked at Kanut so very strangely, 
but only for a moment, then she ran to him as if she weie 
going to kiss him She did not quite do that, but she was 
very near doing it, indeed, she was truly glad at the sight of 
the f I lend of her childhood The tears stood in her eyes, and 
then she had evei so much to ask and to tell about every 
thing, from Kanub’s parents to the elder and the willow trees. 
These she called elder mother and wdlow father, as if they 
were people And, indeed they might as well pass for such as 
the gingerbread cakes had passed She spoke of the cakes too, 
and of their silent love — how they lay on the counter and 
broke in two — and then they both laughed heaitily, but the 
blood flamed in Kanut’s checks, and his heart beat quicker 
than usual No, she had not become pioud* It was she 
too— for he noticed it — who made her parents ask him to 
remain there the whole evening, and she poured out the tea, 
and handed tho cup to him herself Afterwards she took a 
book and read aloud, and it seemed to Kanut as if what she 
read treated of his love, so exactly did it faU in with his 
thoughts Then she sang a simple song, but when she sang 
it became quite a story, it seemed as if she poured her own 
heart into it Yes, she was certainly fond of Kanut The 
tears rolled down his cheek, he could not help it, and he 
could not say a single word, he felt himself quite dazed, and 
then she pressed his hand and said 

“You have a good heart, Elanut, don’t part with it” 

That was an evening without compare To sleep after it 
was impossible, and Kanut had no sleep 

As he left, Johanna’s father had said “Now, you inll nob 
quite forget us, you will not let the whole winter pass before 
you visit us again?” So he could well go back again the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and so he made up his mind to do But every 
evening after work, and they worked by daylight, Kanut went 
into the town He went through the street in which Johanna 
lived, and looked up at her windows They were almost 
always bghted up, and one evening he saw clearly the shadow 
of her head on the curtain, that was a fine evening His 
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Kanut felt as if the room was going lound and round i\itU 
him, and as if his heait i\ould break Certainly no tears came 
to his eyes, but it was quite easily seen how deeply he felt her 
going 

“You faithful, true soul!” she said, and thoieupon Kanut’s 
tongue was loosened, and he told her how deeply he lo\cd 
hci, and that she must bo his little wife While he said this 
he saw Johanna change coloui and grow ■white She let go 
his hand, and answered sciiously and gra\ely 

“Do not make yourself and mo unhappy I inU ahrays 
bo a good sister to you, in 1111001 you can trust., but nothing 
more'” and she stroked his hot forehead with her soft hand 
“God gnes us strength for much, if only we have the mil 
for it” 

At that moment hei stepmothei came into the room, 

“Kanut IS quite wild because I am going away,” said 
Johanna. “Be a man’’ she s,iid, laying her hand on his 
shoulder It looked as if they bad been speaking of the 
ioiurnoy and of nothing else “You are just a child,” she 
continued, “but now you must be good and reasonable, as 
if we were still childicn under the wallow tree.” 

But to Kanut it was as if the world had gone to pieces 
His thoughts wore like loose threads fluttciing hither and 
thither He stayed, though he did not Imow whether they 
had bidden him to do so or not But they w ore fnendly and 
kind, and Johanna poured out tea and sang Thoie w'as not 
the old nng in her song, and yet it was w'onderfully beautifuL 
It was heartbreaking Then they parted Kanut did not 
hold out his hand to hoi, but she took his and said “You 
must give your sistci your hand to say farewell, my old 
playfellow'” She srmled through the tears w’hich rolled 
dovm her cheeks, and she repeated the word “ Brother ” 
Yes, that was a great consolation And this was the parting 

She sailed to France, and Kanut strolled about the streets 
of Copenhagen His companions in the workshop asked him 
why ho wandered about so moodily, and told him he ought 
to have some amusement wnth them, for he was still a young 
fellow' 

They went togcthci to the dancing-room Heie there were 

CB973) 11 
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gingeibiead c<al{es Now lie understood why the man had a 
bitter almond on his left side, for he liimself had a bitter 
taste from it, and as to Johanna, who was always so gentle 
and kind, she was pure hone}'’ cake He felt as if the strap 
of his knapsack hurt him, so that he could not breathe He 
loosened it, but that did no good He saw only a half iiorld 
outside him, the other half he earned -with him, within his 
own heart This is how things were with him 

But when he saw the high mountains, the world became 
wider to him, and his thoughts shifted outwards Tears came 
to his eyes 

The Alps looked to him like the folded wnngs of the cartL 
How would It bo if they were unfolded? How would the 
great pinions look outspread with their motley pictures of 
dark woods, rushing waters, clouds, and snow masses? On 
the Last Day the earth lifts these great wings, mounts to 
heaven, and vanishes like a bubble in the glory of God 
“Oh, if It were only the Last Day'” he sighed 

Silently ho went through the land, which seemed to him 
like a grassy orchard From the vooden balconies of the 
houses maidens at their lacework nodded to him The moun- 
tain peaks glowed in the red evening sun, and vhen he saw 
the green lakes among the dark trees, ho thought of the coast 
of the K]oge Gulf, and a melancholy that was not pain filled 
his breast 

There, where the Rhine rolls like a long foammg waie, 
and IS transformed into pure, snow-white masses of cloud, as 
if there indeed weie the birthplace of the clouds, and where 
the rainbow shimmers over them hke a loose nbbon, there, 
he thought of the ivater-mill at Kjoge, where the watem 
rushed foaming Gladly would he have stayed there, in the 
quiet town by the Rhine, but there were far too many elders 
and willow trees, so he went on farther, over great high 
mountains, among yawning precipices, and over loads hung 
like swallows’ nests on to the cliff The waters i oared in the 
depths below, the clouds lay beneath him, he strode on over 
thistles and alpenroses, and over the snow in the warm sun- 
shine, and said farewell to the land of the north He wallced 
under chestnut trees in bloom, and through -vineyards and 
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The su»i shone in through the painted panes between the high, 
slender pillais, reverence filled his thoughts, and gentle peace 
lay on his spmt 

He searched for and found a good master in Nuremberg, and 
settled "With him and began to learn the Gorman language 
The old moat round the city has been turned into little 
latchen gardens, but the high walls still stand witli their 
hea\y toweis The ropeniaker tmsts his lope on the nalk 
built of beams along the inner side of the cit}’’ nail And 
here, all round, the older grows out of clefts and fissures, and 
stretches its blanches o\er the pool little houses Ipng below 
In one of these the master lived with whom Kanut worked 
And ovoi the little slcylight window at which Kanut sat, the 
elder tree hung its blanches 

Here he lived a summer and a winter, but ivhen the spnng 
came, ho could not bear it any longer The eldei ti ee bloomed, 
and smelt so home-iiko, that he felt as if he nere in the garden 
at K]oge Then he left his master andAvent to anothei farther 
m the toAvn, ivhore no elders gi cw 
His workshop was in the ncighboiiihood of an old stone 
bndge, by an over noisy little natci-mill Outside flowed 
oidy the rapid stream, shut in by houses that More all 
alike hung mth old, moth-eaten pi ejections, and looked as 
if they woidd all topple over mto the water Here no eldei 
trees giW There was not e\en a flower-pot with a little 
green, but right opposite the wotkshop a great, old wiUoiv 
tree had its roots It seemed as if it hold fast to the house 
in order not to be torn away by tho stieam It stretched 
its branches out oier the rner, as the willow tree had hung 
over the stream in the garden at Kjoge 
, Yes, ho had certainly gone from elder mother to Ardlov/ 
father Tho tree here, especially when the moon shone, bad 
something vhich went to his heart It was certainly not the 
moonshine, hut the old tree itself 

However, he could not bear it And Avhy? Ask the 
willow tree, ask the blossoming elder So he bade his master 
in Nuremberg farewell and went on farther 

He spoke to no one of Johanna, hut hid his sorrow in ius 
l^eart; and he saw a deep meaning in tho tale of the two 
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droirncd everything His master nodded his head Yes, 
yes, hei name is Johanna/’ and then ho pulled out a pnnted 
paper and shoved Kanut her name — her name -was theie 
in full 

No, it vas no dieam All the people cheered, and threvr 
her llowors and VTcaths, and every time she vnthdreiv they 
recalled her. She ment and came again and again 

On the street the people crowded round hci carnage and 
drew it themselves ■without horses Kanut v,as in the first 
row, and cheered as lustily as anj", and when the cainage 
stopped in front of her bnlliantly lighted house, Kanut was 
standing at the cannage door It opened, and she stepped 
out The light fell on hoi dear face, and she smiled and 
thanked them gently and kindl^’^, and seemed deeply affected 
Kanut looked her full in the face, and she looked straight at 
him, but she did not know him A man mth a glittering 
star on his breast gave her his arm They vere betrothed, 
some one said 

Then Kanut went home and strapped up his knapsack 
He would, he must go back to his home, to the cldei and 
the 'inllow tree— ah, under the willow tree ' In an hour one 
can live a whole lifetime 

The old couple begged him to stay on Their words were 
useless In vain they reminded him of the winter, and told 
him that snow had already fallen m the mountains "With 
his knapsack on his back, and leaning on his stick, he thought 
that he could follow in the track of the slow-mo^^ng coach, 
for which a way must be cleared 

He set out for the mountains, wallong always up, up, till 
exhausted, he still saw no village, no house, he went on to 
.the north The stars shone over him, his feet stumbled, and 
nis head was giddy Far down in the vaUey stars were 
shining also, it seemed as if there vras a sky beneath him too 
He felt sick, the stars doivn there grew in number per- 
petually, and shone ever more bnghtly as they moved to 
and fro It was a little -vallage in w'hich the lights were 
twinkhng, and as soon as he understood this, he made a last 
effort, and reached a poor shelter 
He remained there for that night and the follo-wing day. 
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fields of maize The mountains ivere a high wall between 
him and all his memonesj and so it had to be. 

In front of him lay a great and splendid city, they called 
it Milan Here he found a German master, who gave him 
work. It was a worthy old couple in whose workshop he 
worked The two old people became fond of the qiuet work- 
man, who spoke little but worked the more, and hved a 
godly and Chnst-hke life It seemed to himself, too, as if 
God had lifted the heavy burden from his heart 

His greatest pleasure was now and then to chmb the great 
marble church, which seemed to him as if created from the 
snow of his home, and formed into statues, tapering pinnacles, 
and open porticos adorned with colour From every angle, 
every point, e\ery arch, white statues smiled upon him 
Over him he had the blue sky, beneath him the town and 
the far-stretching green plains of Lombardy, and to the north 
the high mountains with their everlasting snows Then he 
thought of the church at Kjoge ivith its red, ivy-clad walls, 
but he did not long to be there Here, behmd the mountains, 
he wished to be buned 

He had lived there for a year, and three years had passed 
since he left his home Then one day his master took him 
into the town, not to the circus to see the riders, but to the 
great opera house The haU there was weU woi th looking at 
Beautiful silken curtains hung doivn at all the seven lows 
of boxes, and from the floor up to the dizzy height sat most 
elegant ladies with bouquets of flowers in their hands, as if 
they weie gomg to a ball The gentlemen weie in full dress, 
and many of them wore gold and silver orders It was 
as hght as the bnghtest sunshine, and the music rang out 
It was much finer than the playhouse in Copenhagen, but 
then Johanna was there She was here too Yes, it was 
like a spell The curtain was raised, and there stood 
Johanna, dressed in silk and gold, with a golden crown on 
her head. She sang, as only an angel of God can sing, she 
came forward just as she used to walk, and smiled as only 
Johanna could smile She looked straight down at Kanut. 
Poor Kanut seized his master’s hand, crying out loudly, 
“Johanna!” — but no one else heard him, for the music 
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looking highly superior on the nght side, for theie, there was no 
fault to ho found with them They wallced straight on to the 
church, and Kanut and Johanna followed also hand in hand, 
and there stood the old church as of old, inth its red walls 
covered with green ivy The great door of the church flew 
open, the organ sounded, and they walked up the broad aisle 
of the chui’ch “Our superiors first,” said the gingerbread 
bndal pair, making room for Kanut and Johanna, vho knelt 
at the altar She bowed her head over his face, and icy-cold 
tears fell from her eyes It was the ice round her heart 
melting — through his great love The tears fell on his burning 
cheeks, and — he awoke Ho was sitting under the old willow 
tree in a foreign land on a cold winter’s evening, icy hail 
fell fiom the clouds and pelted his face 

“That was the most blissful houi of my life,” said he, “and 
it was — a,dioam Oh God, let me dream again!” He closed 
his eyes again, he slept, and dreamed. 

Towards morning snow fell The wind drifted it over him, 
still he slept Yillagers passed to chuich On the roadside 
sat a wor^au He was dead, frozen — under the willow 
tree! 
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for Ins body needed lest and care. A. thaw had comcj and 
it was raining m the valley But early the next morning 
a man came with a barrel organ and played one of the 
melodies from Kanut’s home Kanut could not bear to wait 
longer, and went on farthei towards the north He travelled 
for days, many days, in haste, as if he were anxious to leach 
home ^before all there shoidd have died. But he spoke to 
no one of his longmg No one would have believed in this' 
sorrow of his heart, the deepest man can feel Such gnet 
is not for the wodd It is not interesting even to one’s 
friends A stranger, he journeyed thiough strange lands 
home to the north. 

It was evening He was walking on the open highroad, the 
frost was beginmng to make itself felt, the country was 
groiving more level, there were more fields and meadows 
At the roadside stood a big willow tree It all looked 
so home-like, that he sat dorni beneath the tree He felt 
■very tired, his head fell forward, and his eyes closed in 
slumber Yet he stdl seemed conscious that the vnllow tree 
■uas stretching its branches down oter him, the tree seemed 
to him to be a strong old man It was the mUow father 
himself who lifted him m his arms, his tired son, and earned 
him back to his fatherland, to the garden of his childhood 
on the open, bleak shore at Kjoge Yes, it was the willow 
tiee himself from Kjoge who had travelled out into the world 
to seek him Non he had found hun, and taken him back 
to the httle gaiden by the stream, and here was Johanna, in 
her splendoui, with the golden crown on her head, as he had 
last seen her, and she called out to him, “Welcome'” 

In front of hun nere standing two cunous figmes, which, 
looked much more bke human beings than they had looked' 
m his childhood They too had changed It was the two 
gingerbread cakes — the man and the woman, they turned 
their light side to him and looked then best 

“We thank you,” they said to Kanut, “you ha\e loosened 
oui tongues, so that we can freely express our thoughts, but 
for that we could not have said a word, and noiv the result 
is — that we are engaged ” 

Then they went hand in hand through the streets of Kjoge, 
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Louses for sale, models of their own mountain homes, and the 
children are all clever at makmg a bargain In ram and in 
sunshine they aie here with their wares 

About twenty years ago a little boy often stood here leady 
to sell hke the rest his curious waies, but always a httlo way 
off from the others He had an earnest face, and held his 
tray with the caived wares tightly in both hands, as if un- 
wilhng really to part with them, but he was so serious, and 
was, too, such a little fellow, that strangers were stinck by 
his looks, and often called to him; so he often sold his wares 
more readily than the other children, without himself knowing 
the reason 

His grandfathei lived an hour’s walk farther up the moun- 
tain It was he who carved the pretty little houses Close 
to the old man m the room stood a big cupboard full of the 
same carved thmgs, — nut-crackers, kmves and forks, boxes 
carved ivith fohage and leaping chamois. It was a treasure 
house of delight to childish eyes But the boy Eudy looked 
with far greater delight and longmg at some old fireaims 
which hung on the ceding under the rafters His grandfather 
had promised him he should have them later on, but he must 
first grow big and strong so as to be able to handle them 
Though he was still a kttle boy he had to look after the goats, 
and there was never a bettei herdsman than Eudy He 
could chmb higher even than the goats, for be loved seeking 
for birds’ nests high up in the trees. He was hold and darmg 
hut you never saw him smde except when he stood by the 
loanng waterfall, or heard the rush of the avalanche 

He nei er played with the othei chddren, and was only 
seen with them when his grandfathei sent him down from the 
mountain to seh his wares, and this was little to Eudy’s mmd. 
Ho hked better to clamber about alone on the mountains, or 
to sit by his grandfather and hsten to his tales of the olden 
time and of the people m his birthplace, Lleiringen, near by 
The people there, said the old man, would not in early times 
have been met with m that distnct They were settlers there, 
and they had come v andering from fai northern Sweden, their 
forefathers’ home Eudy was proud of Imowing tlus, but he 
learned more from other mce acquaintances, especially from 



THE ICE MAIDEN 

L LITTLE RUDY 

Let us go to Switzerland, and wander througli that glonous 
mountain land ivhere the woods grow to the very foot of the 
steep cliffs Let us chmb up to the dazzling snowfields and 
go down again to the green meadows, where nvers and sti earns 
roll sinftly, as if in haste to reach the sea and vanish The 
sun blazes down on the deep valleys, and far aboie on the 
great tracts of snoiv its heat is fierce, so that year by yeai 
they melt avay into ghttenng ice pinnacles, and arp tians- 
formed into sweeping avalanches and turreted glaciers Two 
such glaciers he m the broad hollow of the rocks under 
the Schreclvhorn and Wetterhorn, ncai the little mountain 
toiin of Gnndolwald ^ They are a maivellous sight, and 
in the summertime strangers fiom all parts of the voild 
come hither to see them They come over the high snow- 
coiercd mountains, oi they toil up fiom the deep valleys 
When they do this, they have to chmb for many hours, and 
whilst they chmb the valley seems to sink ever deeper and 
deeper, till they look down into it as though from a balloon 
Aboie them the clouds often hang hke a thick heaiy veil 
about the mountain tops, whilst below in the valley iihero 
the many brown wooden houses he scattered the sun is still 
shining, and a ray lights up a patch of radiant green as if it 
wore transpiront Down below the water roars and rumbles, 
up above it tiickles and npple^ and the streams look hke 
shier nbbons fluttering oier the rocks 

On both sides of the way to the mountains stand wooden 
houses, each inth its ovn small pot.ato patch, for there are 
many hungry little mouths within the cottages From all 
sides the children rush out and crowd round the travellers 
whether thej come in carnages oi on foot The whole troop 
of children does business here, offenng pretty little carved 
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duiAv near him, and the swal]o^\s from his giandfather’s house, 
whore they had no less than 6C\ en nests, flew up to him and 
the goats and sang, “AVe and youl You and we>” They 
brought greetings from homo and grandfather, and even from 
the two hens, the only birds of the household But for them 
Budy did not care much 

Though he Mas so little he had travelled, and for so tiny 
a lad had tiavellcd far Ho vas boin aivay in Canton Yalais 
and bi ought hither over the mountains Not long ago he had 
paid a visit on foot to the Staubbach, vhich shimmers in 
the air like a sihcr veil opposite the snow-covered dazzling 
■white mountain, the “Jungfrau”. Ho had been in Gnndel- 
vald too, at the gieat glacier, but that was a sad tale There 
his mother met her death, and there, said his grandfather, 
little Rudy’s childish gladness "was lost “AVhen the boy 
ivas not yet a year old, he laughed more than he cried,” his 
mother had wntten, but from the time when he sank into 
the ice chasm, another spint took hold of him His grand- 
father seldom spoke of this, but it was known over the 
vhole mountain 

Rudy’s father had been a jiostihon, and the big dog which 
lay in the room beside Rudy’s grandfather had always fol- 
lowed him on his journeys over the Simplon and down to 
the Lake of Geneva Rudy’s kinsfolk on the farther side still 
lived in the Rhone valley in Canton Valais His uncle was 
a clever chamois hunter and a well-lmown guide Rudy was 
only one year old when he lost his father, and his mother 
was anxious to return •with her child to her own kinsfolk m 
the Bernese Oberland Her father lived some hours’ journey 
out of Gnndelwald, he was a wood carver, and earned enough 
by his trade to live on In the month of June she set out 
homewards with hei child, accompanied by two chamois 
hunters, and crossed the Gemmi towards Gnndelwald They 
had got over the greater part of the distance, and had reached 
the snowfi eld beyond the ndge, and already they were looking 
into their o'wn home valley, 'with all the famihar timber 
houses, and had only the one big glacier to cross The 
freshly fallen snow hid a cleft which, although not reaching 
to the water-washed rock below, was yet very much deeper 
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tte animals belonging to the household There rras a big -dog 
called Ajola which had belonged to Endy's father, and there 
was a cat also This cat was held in special honour by Eudy 
because it had taught him to climb 

■“Just come with me up to the roof!” the cat had said quite 
plainly and clearly, for when you are a child and cannot 
ret speak, you understand qiute well what the hens and ducks 
say The -cats and -dogs speak quite as plainly as father and 
mother, only to know what they say you must be really quite 
little Grandfather’s stick itself can then neigh and become 
a real horse with a head and legs and tail Some children 
keep this power of undeistanding things later than others, 
and then people say that they are backward and long m 
glowing up But people wnll say anything i 

“Come up •with me to the roof, Eudyf’ was about the first 
thing that the cat said, a'nd that Eudy understood “What 
people say about falling off is pure imagination, you don’t fall 
down unless you are afraid Come along, put one paw here, 
the other there; feel in front with your fore paws You 
must have eyes in youn^head and supple limbs I\Tien you 
come to a hole pist jump and hold fast as I do!” 

And Eudy did it too He often sat on the roof top mth 
the eat, and in the tree tops. Yes, and high up on the rocky 
lodges where the cat couldn’t come 

Higher yet!” said the trees and bushes, “ Look how we 
climb, how high we reach, how -firmly we hold, even on the 
farthest and narrowest ledges'*” 

Eudy often reached the mountain peaks before the sun was 
on them, and there sipped his morning draught of the fresh 
in'ngoratmg mountain air, the draught which -God alone 
knows how to brew Only -from Ebm may men learn how 
it IB made, of the fresh fragrance of the mountain plants, and 
of the mint and thyme of the valley All the heaviness 
of the air is sucked up by the overhanging clouds, and the 
wind smoothes and -draws it over the pine -tops The spirit 
of fragiance, light and fresh, remains behind And this was 
Eudy’s morning dranght. 

The sunbeams, blessing-bnnging daughters of the sun, 
kissed hiB cheeks Yertigo stood in ambush but 4ared not 
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duection Vertigo has -many brothers, quite a band of them, 
and the Ice hlaiden chose the strongest of the many to sen e 
hei They carry on their calhng every^vhere They sit on 
the staircase and railings of towers, they run like squirrels 
along rock ledges, they leap over banisters and footrbridges, 
and tiead the air as the swimmer cleaves the water, and lure 
their living piey hither and thither till they fall into the 
abyss Vertigo and the Ice Maiden both clutch hold of men, 
as the polypus seizes everything that comes ithin his reach 
Vertigo was now to seize upon Rudy 

“Yes, I am to lay hold of him,” said Vertigo, “but it is 
not possible That beast of a cat has taught him her tncks 
The lad has a power of his own which repels me I cannot 
reach him even when he hangs on a branch over the precipice 
If I could, how gladly would I tickle the soles of his feet or 
push him headlong thi ough the am, but I cannot ” 

“We must do it'” said the Ice Maiden, “either you or I 
must, I myself will do it” 

“No, no,” resounded all lound her like an echo of peahng 
bells m the mountains It ivas an answenng song, a united 
chorus of the opposing spirits of nature, the Inndly loving 
spirits, the daughteis of the sunbeams They rest every even- 
ing in a circle on the mountain top; they stretch out them 
losy wings, evei flaming red mth the setting sun, and a glow 
spreads over the high Alps And this men call the alpen- 
glow When the sun is set they withdraw within the white 
snow ujxm the mountain top and sleej) there till the sun nses, 
and then they come forth again Especially dear to them are 
the flowers, the butterflies, and men, and among the last Rudy 
w as a prime favourite 

“You will not catch him* You wiU not master him'” said 
they 

“ Bigger and stronger have I caught than he'” said the Ice 
klaiden 

Then sang the sun’s daughters a song of the wandcicr 
whose mantle the storm carried away “ The w’lnd took the 
cloak but not the man You can catch him but you cannot 
hold him fast, ye children of might' He is strongei, he is 
more spiritual than we oumclvesl He climbs highei, like the 
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than the height of a man The }oung woman, who was 
carrymg the child, slipped, sank dow n, and was lost to sight 
They heard neither scream nor groan, there was onty the wail 
of a httle child More than an honi passed before the two 
guides could get ropes and poles from the nearest houses 
below to help to laise them, and after many efforts two dead 
bodies, as it seemed, were brought from the icy cleft Every 
means u as tried to restore them to life With the chdd they 
succeeded, but the mother ■nas gone past recall, and his 
daughter’s child came to the old giandfathei’s house an 
orphan-^a boj'^ who used to smile more than ho cried, but 
it seemed as if now laughter was gone out of him, and 
the change must have been UTOUght in the glacier cleft, in 
the cold, stiange ice-world, where the souls of the lost are 
impnsoned tiU the Last Day — so the Swiss peasant believes 
The glacier lies like a rushing stream that has been frozen 
to ice and squeezed into glassy gieen blocks, one great ice- 
block thrown upon another Below in the depths rushes 
the boihng flood of melted snow and ice Deep caverns and 
inde chasms he beneath forming a vonderful glass palace 
where dwells the Ice Maiden, the Glacier Queen She, the 
death-bnnger, the destroyer, is at once the child of the air 
and the mighty mistress of the iivei Therefore she can 
betake herself with the svnftness of the chamois to the 
highest peak of the snow mountain, where even fearless 
mountaineeis must hew stops in the ice for their feet She 
sails on the frail pine twig on the surface of the raging 
torrent, and leaps lightly fiom iceberg to iceberg, wrapped in 
her long snow-white hair and her blue-green garments that 
sparkle like the water in the deep Swiss lakes 

“Mine IS the power to seize and to crush!” she cries 
“They stole from me a beautiful boy whom I kissed, but 
had not kissed to death He is again among men, he tends 
goats on the mountains, he climbs upwards, ever Mgher, far 
away from the others, but not from me 1 He is mine, I shall 
draw him to me'” 

She gave Vertigo the order to act for her, for it was too 
hot for the Ice Maiden in the summertime where the green 
mint grows, and Vertigo climbed up and down in every 
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dog had a drink, and there were sweetmeats for it, but it 
sniffed about a great deal and would not touch them, so she 
ate them up herself I was running alongside in the mud, 
as hungry as a dog could be, and deep in my own thoughts 
There was something wiong there, but there are many other 
^things quite as far wrong Would you like to he in someone’s 
lap and to drive in a carriage ? I would not grudge you that 
plea^uie, but by one’s own exertions one can’t accomplish it, 
I have not been able to do so, either by baiking or by howlmg ” 
This was A]ola’s speech, and Rudy thiew his arms round 
him and kissed him heartily on his moist nose Then he took 
the cat in his arms, but she struggled with him 

“ You are getting too strong for me, and I don’t want to use 
ray claws against you You only climb on the mountams 
now, but it was I who taught you to climb' Only make up 
your mind that you can’t fall down, and then you wdl be 
quite safe ” 

Then the cat jumped away, for she did not wish Rudy to 
notice that there were tears in her eyes 

The hens were strutting round the room, one of them 
had lost her tail A traveller who thought himself a sports- 
man had shot off her tail, taking the hen for a bird of prey 
“Rudy IS going away over the mountains,” said one of 
the hens 

“He IS always in such a hurry'” said the other “I don’t 
wish to say goodbye,” and thereupon they both trotted off 
He said goodbye to the goats, and they bleated then 
wish to go with him, and their bleating w’^as qmte mouiuful 
Two trusty guides belonging to the neighbouihood, who 
were going over the mountains to the other side close to the 
Gemmi, took Rudy with them, he following them on foot 
It was a rough walk for such a bttle boy, but he was strong 
and full of courage 

The swallows flew a little way with him “We and you' 
You and we!” they sang The path led across the rushing 
Lutschine, wLich comes in several small streams out of the 
black mouth of the Gnndelwald glacier The bndge here 
is made of loose tree trunks and blocks of stone IVTien 
they came to the alder wood they began to climb the moun- 
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sun, onr mother; he has the magic spaU that binds the mnd 
and the watei, so that they must serve and oliey him. You 
loosen the heavy crushing weight of his mortahtj', and he 
rises still higher*" 

Glonously lang out the chiming choir 

Eveiy morning the sunbeams streamed thiough the single 
little iMiidow of the grandfather’s house and shone on the 
sleepuig child The daughteis of the sunbeams lassed him, 
they wanted to melt and dissoho the icy kiss that tlio 
queenly Maiden of the glaciore had giien him, iihen he lay 
on the bosom of his dead mother in the deep ice cleft> and 
Mas recovered from theie as by a miracle 


n THE JOUENEY TO THE NEW HOME 

Eudy was now eight yeais old His uncle beyond the 
mountains, m the Rhone vallej', \nshcd the boy to come to 
him He -wished the boy to learn some trade, and to get 
on better than be had hitheito done His giandfathei quite 
agreed -with his uncle, and allowed Rudy to go, so ho took 
his leava Besides his grandfather theic were others to whom 
faieweU must be said, and the fii’st of these was the old dog 
Ajola 

“Your father was a postilion and I was his dog,” said Ajola. 
“ We journeyed up and down togethei, and I Icnow the dogs 
and the men too on the other side of the mountain I ne\ er 
was good at talking, but now that we shall not haie much 
lougei to talk to one another, I -niU say a little more than 
usual I -will tell you a tale A\hich I ha-ve long kept to myself 
as I vandeied about, and over which I have long reflected 
I don’t understand it, and you "Hill not imderstand it either, 
but that’s no mattei This much I have at least mastered, that 
m the -vvoild thexe is great mequahtj'- both among dogs and 
among men' All are not bom to he at case or to lap nulk 
I have not been petted in that way, but I have seen a little 
dog ridmg in the mail coach and taking a human being’s place 
in it The lady who was Ins mistress, or vhose master he 
-nae earned a bottle of milk with hei, from which the little 
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bees, lay m heaps dead upon the sno^y. they had ventured too 
high, or the wind had dnven them so high that they had 
lienshed from the cold Bound the Wetterhom there hung, 
like a fine black wisp of wool, a threatemng cloud which v as 
settling down lower, heavy with what it hid withm it It 
was a Fohn, and a violent one too, if it should burst forth 
Budy was so struck with what he saw and with what took 
place, that he would never forget this journey He would 
always bear m mind the steep path, the encampment for the 
night up there on the mountain, the way beyond, the deep 
■clefts in the rocks where the water, during endless years, had 
sawn thiough the blocks of stone 

A deserted stone buildmg on the farther side of the snow 
sea gave them shelter foi the night, here they found chai- 
eoal and fir branches, and soon a fire was kindled and then 
resting-place for the night made ready as well as they coidd 
Then the men sat round the fire, smoked their pipes and 
drank the warm spiced dnnk they had biewed themselves, 
and of which Budy had his share Then tales weie told of 
the strange and wonderful beings that live among the Alps, 
the gieat serpents of the lakes, the hosts of spectres that 
haunt the night and bear the sleeper through the air to the 
wonderful floating town of Venice, of the inld shepherd, too, 
who diives his black sheep ovei the meadoivs These haie 
nevei yet been seen, but the tinkling of their little bells has 
been heard, and the uncanny bleating of the held. Budy 
listened eageily, but without any fear, for he was utterly 
fearless, and while he listened he could almost fancy he heal’d 
the ghostly hollow dm, yes, it was gettmg clearei, the men 
heaid it too, they paused in their talk, they listened and told 
Budy he must not sleep 

It was a Fohn, that furious storm "wind which hiuls itself ^ 
down fiom the mountain into the vmlley and snaps off the tiee 
trunks as if they were but slender leeds, and lifts the timbered 
houses fiom one liver bank to the other as one moies a paivn 
on the chessboard 

After about an hour the men told Budy that the stoira was 
past and he might go to sleep, the boy was weaiy with the 
Jong march, and slept at once when they bade him. 
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tain -nhero the glacier has broken from tho monntain-sido; 
and now they stepped o^er and round ice blocks that had 
fallen on to tho glacier. Eud^^ had to take now one way, 
now anothoij his e3’-e3 spaiklcd joyfully, and ho stepped so 
fiimly with his iron-tipped mountain shoes, that ho left a 
mark at over^’- stop Tho black enith nhich the sticam had 
spread over the glacier made it look ns if it had melted, and 
j ct the bluish-green glassy ice shone through it They had 
to go lonnd tho little pools which were formed by tho sur- 
lonnding ice-blocks While thus making a detour, they drew 
near a laige stone ivhich lay balanced on the edge of a hssuie 
in tho ice The stone lost its balance and rolled down, and 
tho echo resounded from tho deep hollow chasms of the glacier. 

The way led alnays upw.irds Tho glacier itself stretches 
iipnai-ds like a stream of wild henped-np masses of ice 
squeezed between steep locks Rudy thought for a moment 
of what had been told him, of how' he and Ins mothci had 
Iain deep dowui in one of these chilly chasms, but he soon 
droic these thoughts aw a}', and tins stoij' appealed to him 
just like all the othci tales of which so many had been told to 
him Now' and then, when the men thought that the wa}' 
was too tiying for the little lad, they held out a hand to him, 
but ho was not tiicd, and stood fiimi}' like a chamois on the 
shppciy ice Tho^* weio now following the moraine, and 
•stepping at one time between rough stones, at another among 
fir trees, and again out upon the giccn meadows, but always 
through new and oi ei -changing sceneiy All round lose 
the snow mountains whose names, “Jungfi-au”, “Monch” 
“ Eiger ”, w'crc w ell known to every child as well as to Rudy, 
Rudy had nc\er before been so high up, never till then set 
foot upon tho spie-iding sea of ice Here it lay aioiind with 
its motionless snow waves, from which now' and then tho wind 
would blow away a flake as it laises tho foam from tho waves 
of the sea Tho glaciers stand hero, so to speak, hand in 
hand Kach is a glass palace for the Ice Maiden, who has 
both the power and the w'lll to seize and imprison the careless 
traveller The sun shone warm, the snow w'as glittenng, and 
looked as if it had been spnnklcd with pale-blue sparkling 
diamond points Innumerable insects, mostly butterflies and 

(B973) <•> 
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counted one of tlie family and was well fed Rudy patted 
liim, but the dog did not care for strangers, and Rudy was 
still a newcomer, but he did not long remain a stranger, he 
soon became at home with all and was taken to their hearts 

“Here in Canton Valais we aie not badly off,” said the 
uncle “We have the chamois, vhich does not die out so 
quickly as the vald goat, we are much better off now than 
we used to be Though the olden times are held in honour, 
ouis are leally much better, the sack has been opened, and 
the breeze blows through our narrow valley When the old 
things are worn out, something better always tmns up,” he 
said, and when he was in a talkative mood he would tell 
talcs of his youth and even faither back to the hardy times 
of his fathei, when Valais, as he put it, was still an unopened 
sack, full of many sick people, wretched Cretins, “but the 
French soldiei-s came in, they were capital doctors, they 
killed off all sickness — and the sick people too Oh yes, 
the French undei stood fighting, and knew how to fight a 
battle in more ways than one, and the girls knew too'” Then 
the uncle nodded to his wife, who was a Frenchwoman, and 
laughed “The Fiench have even overcome the rocks, and 
that IS a feat indeed They have cut the Simplon road 
through the chffs, so that I can say to a child of three yeais, 
‘Go right dovm into Italy, keep straight on the high load’, 
and the child will ariive right away in Italy, if it just keeps 
to the high road ” Then the uncle sang a French song and 
cried, “Hurrah' long hve Napoleon Buonajiarte'” 

This was the first time Rudy had ever heard of France and 
of Lyons, the great city on the Rhone where his uncle had 
once dwelt 

It would not be many yeais before Rudy would be an 
agile chamois hunter, he was the nght stuff for it, said his 
uncle, he it was who taught Rudy to hold his gun, to aim, and 
to shoot. He took him with him dunng the hunting season 
to the mountains and made him dnnk the warm blood of the 
chamois, which is said to keep the him ter from giddiness, he 
taught him to distinguish the times on the different mountains 
when the ai^alanches are likely to fall, morning or afternoon, 
according as they are exposed to the sunbeams, he taught 
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Tho next morning they staited oS again This day the 
sun shone on mountains quite noir to Eudy, on glacieis and 
snoiviields They entered Canton Valais, and reached the 
other side of the ridge -which you can see from Gnndolwald, 
though it IS still far distant from the now home Othei 
chasms came in sight, other pastures^ woods, and rocky paths 
Other houses and other men appeared, and oh, such strange 
men' They weio deformed, -with strange faces all greasy and 
yellow, and from their necks hung dieadful hard lumps of 
flesh hko bags These were Cietins who ciawled about pain- 
fuU}’^, looking at the strangers with lack-lustre eyes The 
women looked even more dreadful than the men. Were tho 
people of his new home to be like these! 


Ill THE UNCLE 

At his uncle’s house where Eudy In ed now the people were 
happily just like those he had been accustomed to, there was 
only a single Cretin, a poor crazy boy, one of those wretched 
beings who in Valais go from house to house to have their 
wants rchoved, staying a couple of months with each family 
Poor Saporli had just come when Eudy ai rived 

The uncle was still a clevei huntsman, and was by trade 
' also a cooper, his wife iras a lively little person -with a face 
like a biid, eyes like an eagle, and a long haiiy neclc. Every- 
thing was new to Eudy — dress, customs, and manners, even 
the speech, but this his childish ear would soon understand 
In comparison -with his grandfather’s house, this one seemed 
very comfortable The room was bigger, the walls were 
adorned -with chamois horns and brightly pohshed guns Ovei 
' the door hung a picture of the Virgin Mary, fresh alpenroses 
and a lighted lamp stood before it 

Eudjf’s uncle was, as wo have said, one of the cleverest 
chamois hunters in the whole neighbourhood, and also one of 
the host guides Eudy soon became the pet of the household, 
but there was alreadjf another pet, an old blind and deaf dog 
vho no longer went a-hunting as he used to do His former 
good qualities had not been forgotten, and so the beast was 
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“Hold fast, Rudy'” cried liis uncle, “hold with aU your 
might'” 

And Rudy clung tightly to the nearest tree tiunk His uncle 
clamheied above him to the branches and held on there while 
the avalanche rolled down a few feet away from them But 
the Avind that followed it, the storm wings of the avalanche, 
snapped off trees and bushes all about as if they "were only 
withered lushes, and scattered them far around Rudy lay 
coweiing on the ground, the tree to which he had clung had 
been snapped in two and the top hung far away There 
among the broken blanches lay his uncle with his skull 
fiacturcd, his hand still warm but his face not recognizable 
Rudy stood pale and trembling, it vas the first fear he had 
ever felt in his life, the first horror he had expeiienced 
Late in the evening ho returned with his ternble news to 
the home that was now a house of mourning The poor wife 
neithei spoke nor wept till the corpse was brought back, then 
came a passionate burst of sorrow The pool Cretin crept 
away to bed and was not to be seen for the whole of the next 
day, bub in the evenmg he came to Rudy 

“Will you write a letter foi me?” he asked, “Saperli can- 
not write Saperh can take the letter to the post ” 

“A letter from you?” asked Rudy "And to whom?” 

“To the Lord Christ'” 

“To whom, do you say?” 

And the poor idiot, as they called the Cretin, looked at 
Rudy most pathetically, clasped his hands, and said solemnly 
and aitlessly 

“Jesus Christ' Saperli wants to send him a letter, to ask 
him to let Saperh he dead and not the master of the house ' ” 
Rudy took his hand and said, “ We cannot send a letter to 
Him, noi would it give the master back to us ” 

It was not easy for Rudy to make him cleaily understand 
the impossibihty 

“ Now you must be the support of the house,” said his aunt 
and foster-mothei , and that w^as what Rudy became from 
that hour 
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him to observe the chamois and how it leaped, so that he 
might land on his feet and stand firm When theie was no 
foothold in the rocky fissures, he must hold fast "with his 
elbows, loins, and calves, even cling with the nape of his neck, 
if it Avas necessary. The chamois are cunning — ^they send out 
scouts, but the hunter must be more cunning and not go to 
vnndwai’d of them, but circumvent them One day when Rudy 
was hunting ivith his uncle, the latter hung his coat and hat 
on his alpenstock, and the chamois took the coat for a man. 

The path here was narrow, indeed it was hardly a path, only 
a faint track along the yawning precipice The snow lying 
here was half thawed, and the stones crumbled beneath their 
feet The uncle lay flat down and crept forwards Every 
fragment that broke off from the rocks fell and rebounded, 
staking from one cliff to the other until it came to rest at 
the bottom Eudy stopped about a hundred paces behind his 
uncle on a firm piece of projectmg rock From theie he saw a 
big vulture ending in the air and hovering above his uncle, 
It would have liked to cast him into the abyss with a blow 
of Its wnng and make of him its prey The uncle had no eyes 
foi anything but the chamois, which he could see with its kid 
on the other side of the chasm Eudy kept his eye on the 
bird, and knowing its purpose he was in leadmess to fire. 
Suddenly the chamois made one leap, the uncle fired, and the 
animal was struck by the deadly bullet, but the kid flew off 
as if it had been accustomed dunng a long time to dangei and 
escape. The great bird, scared by the report of the gun, took 
flight in another direction his uncle was quite unaware of the 
danger ho had been in till he learnt it from Eudy 

\^ilst they were making their way homewaid in high good 
humour, and the imcle was whisthng a song of his j'outh, they 
suddenly heard an odd sound quite near them On looking 
round them, up above on a rocky slope the snow covering 
rose up, monng like a wave or like a piece of stretched linen 
when wind passes over it The snoiv waves, formerly smooth 
and firm like a sheet of marble, burst and dissolved in a foam- 
ing, plunging flood which rumbled like distant thundei, it 
was an avalanche which was siveeping down, not directly on 
to Eudy and his uncle, but close to them, and alas ' too close. 
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mth little towers roofed with wooden tiles, and oveilaid with 
tin plates, which glittered in the sunshine and in the moon- 
light The largest of the towers holds a weathercock — a 
glittering arrow piercing an apple, and recalling TeU’s shot 
The null looks neat and comfortable, and was often painted 
and written about, but the miller’s daughter could neither he 
painted nor described, so at least Rudy would have said, and 
yet her image was engraved deeply m his heart Her e 3 ^es 
had cast there a beam which had kindled a veritable flame 
It sprang up suddenly as do other fires, and the most cunous 
thing about it was that the miUer’s daughter, pretty Rabette, 
had no idea of it She and Rudy had never spoken a word to 
each other 

The miller was rich, and this wealth set Rabette on a 
pedestal, and made it hard to approach her Rut there is 
nothing so high that it can’t be attained, you must just 
climb, and you won’t fall down if only you don’t fancy you 
will This Rudy had already learnt at home 

Once It happened that Rudy had some business in Rex, it 
was quite a journey there, and the railway had not yet been 
made From the Rhone glacier, by the foot of the Simplon, 
between many different mountain summits, the broad Rhone 
valley stretches with its mighty nver the Rhone, which often 
overflows its banks and floods fields and roads, destroying 
everything Retween the towns of Sion and St Mauiice the 
vaUey makes a bend like an elbow, and beyond St Maurice it 
contracts so much that there is only room for the bed of the 
river and the narrow roadway An old tower stands hke a 
sentmel for Canton Valais, which ends here, and looks over 
the stone bndge to the toll-house on the other side, there 
Canton Vaud begins, and not much farther on the next tov n 
IS Rex At each step the vegetation becomes more abundant 
and more luxunant — it is like a garden of chestnuts and wal- 
nuts Here and there appear cypi esses and pomegranates 
It IS warm here as it is in the south, as it is in Italy 

Rudy arrived in Rex, transacted the business he had to do 
there, and looked round the town, but not a glimpse did he 
catch of any miller’s lad, not to speak of Rabette That was 
not as it should be 
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IV BABETTE 

Who IS the best shot in the Canton Valais? The chamois 
knew well who i\as “Beware of Rudy”, they might have 
said “Who IS the handsomest marksman? “That is Rudy” 
said the maidens, but ihcy did not say, “Beware of Rudy” 
Roi did the anxious mothers say so, for he bowed to them 
quite as pleasantly as to the young maidens How bright 
and cheeiy he was, with his sunburnt cheeks, dazzhng white 
teeth, and spaikhng black eyes, he was a handsome fellow, 
just twenty years old The icy cold water could not hurt 
him when he was swimming In the water he could turn 
and twist like a fish, and no other could chmb like him, he 
would stick fast to the chfis like a snail He had good 
muscles and sinews, as he showed in his leapmg, which he had 
learned first from the cat and then from Ike chamois Rudy 
was the best of guides, one whom the traveller could trust to, 
he might have made quite a fortune as a gmde He did not 
at all care for the coopei work which his uncle had also taught 
him, his debght was in chamois hunting, and that was profit- 
able too Rudy was a good match, they said, if only he did 
not look too high for a ivife He was a good dancer, and the 
maidens dreamed of him, one or tno were always thmking 
of him even vhen awake 

“ He kissed me in the dance, ’ said Annette, the school- 
master’s daughtei, to hei dearest friend, but she should not 
have told that eien to her dearest fnend Such things are 
not easy to keep seciet — they are like sand in a sieve, they 
run through It was soon known that Rudy, good and brave 
as he was, kissed the girls in the dance, and still he had not 
kissed the one whom ho wished most to kiss. 

“Oh yes,” said an old hunter, “ho lassed Annette, he 
began, vnth A, and will soon lass through the whole alphabet'” 

A kiss in the dance v,as all the busy tongues could say 
against him. He had certainly kissed Annette, and yet she 
was not at all the flower of his heart 

Below m the valley, near Bex, among the great walnut trees 
on the banks of a bttle rapid mountain stream, lived the nch 
miller The dwelling-house was a laige three-stoned building. 
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but Rudy had no mind for this land of talk Ho knocked 
No one heard him^ no one opened the door to him If Rndy 
had been still a ehild he "would have understood at once that 
the cat had just said, “ There is no one at home ” But now 
he had to go across to the mill to enquire, and there he was 
told that the miller had gone on a journey to Interlaken, and 
Babette had gone with him There was a great shooting match 
there, to begin to-morrow and last for a week People from 
all the German cantons would be there 

Poor Rudy' It could not be said that he had chosen a 
lucky day for his visit to Bex, he had just to go home again 
So he set out past Sion and St Maunce to his own valley and 
his own mountains, but he did not despair YTien the sun 
1 ose next day his good spirits were quite restored, mdeed he 
never lost them. 

“Babette is in Interlaken, many days’ jouiney fiom here,” 
he said to himself “ It is a long way there if you take the 
Ligh load, but not so far if you cioss over the mountains, 
and that is just the road for a chamois hunter I have gone 
that way before, my old home is over there, where I was 
as a child with my grandfather, and there is a shooting match 
at Interlaken I ivill go too and I will be the fiist m the 
match, and I will be beside Babette, when once I have made 
hei acquaintance ” 

With his light knapsack containing his Sunday clothes on 
his back, his gun and his game bag on his shoulder, Rudy 
climbed up the hill by the short cut, which yet was rather 
long, but the shooting had begun only to-day, and was to 
last the whole week, and perhaps longei During all that 
time the miller and his daughter were to lemain with their 
relatives in Interlaken, so he had been told Rudy tramped 
ovei the Gemmi, for he wanted to descend by Grindehvald 

Briskly and gaily he strode upwards in the fresh, light, 
bracing mountain air The valley seemed to sink always 
lower and the horizon to become widei; heie a snowy sum- 
mit, there another, and soon the glittenng white chain of the 
Alps Rudy knew each peak, he made straight for the 
Schreckhorn, which points its stony, white-powdered finger 
high into the blue air At last he surmounted the high 
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It was evening, and the air was full of the scent of wild 
thyme and hme blossom Over the green woods on the 
mountain-sides lay, ae it were, an airy veil of shimmenng 
blue Ear and wide there reigned a stillness, not of sleep nor 
of death, but as if all nature held her breath and felt herself 
waiting to have her image reflected on the blue background of 
the sky. Hero and there among the trees m the green fields 
stood the poles that support the telegraph wires running 
through the qiuet valley Against one of these leant an object 
so motionless it might have been taken for the trunk of a 
tree, it was Eudy who stood there, as still as was all around 
him at that moment He vas not asleep, still less was he 
dead, but just as great events are often flashed over the 
telegraph wires, momentous and important for individual 
persons, without the wire indicating it by any quiver or 
sound, so weighty, overwhelming thoughts were tbiiUing 
through Eudy — the happiness of his bfe, his constant thought 
from this time onward Hia eyes were fixed on one point — 
a light which appeared amongst the foliage from the miller’s 
sitting-room whore Babette hved Eudy stood so still, jou 
might have thought he was aiming at a chamois, only he him- 
self at this moment was bke the chamois, which seems as if 
hewn out of the rock for minutes at a time, tiU suddenly, when 
a stoue rolls down, it spnngs up and flies away, and this is 
just what Eudy did when a sudden thought crossed his mind 
“Never despair!” he cried. “I’ll pay a lusit to the mill, 
and say good evening to the miller and good evemng to 
Babette You don’t fall down if only you don’t imagine 
you will Babette must see me sometime if I am to be her 
husband ” 

Full of couragd, Eudy laughed and strode on to the mill 
He knew exactly what he wanted He wanted Babette 
The nver flowed on over its pale-yellow bed, vuHows and 
lime trees hung over the hmTying waters. Eudy strode along 
the path to the miller’s house But as the children sing — 

“There tros no one here home, 

Only the kitten out did roam 1 " 

The cat on the doorstep arched its back and said "Mew'” 
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home Wcos filled, and as if they had been set down there and 
had cleverly grown bigger, ]ust like the old chestnut trees 
Every house was a hotel, as it was called, with carved wood- 
work round the windows and balconies, with projecting roofs 
pohshed and decorated. In front of each house was a flower 
garden between it and the broad paved highway Along this 
stretched the houses, but only on one side, else they would 
have covered up the fresh green meadow, in which the covs 
wandered with bells at their necks that tinlded as they do 
in the high pastures The meadow was surrounded by high 
hills receding, as it were, m the middle, so that you could 
qmte clearly see the shining snow-coveied Jungfrau, that 
most beautifully shaped of all the Sinss mountains 

What a crowd of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen from 
foreign lands' What a throng of country people from the 
various cantons' Each marksman wore his number in a 
band round his hat There was music and singing, band 
organs, trumpets, shouts and cries Houses and bridges wei e 
decked with emblems and verses, flags and banners waved, 
the guns fired shot after shot, and in Rudy’s ear the shots 
were the finest music In the midst of the excitement ho 
qmte forgot Babette, on whose account he had come hither 
The marksmen pressed forward for the target shooting 
Rudy soon stood among them, and was the cleveiest and 
luckiest of all, his shot always hit the buU’s eye 

“Who may that strange young huntsman be?” they asked 
“ He speaks the French that they speak in Canton Valais — 
he makes himself quite well understood in our German,” said 
some “When he was a child ho must have lived here in 
the neighbourhood of Gnndelwald,” was the conclusion of 
one of the hunters 

And this strange youth was full of life, his eyes flashed, 
his aim and arm were steady and sure, so he always hit 
the mark Courage bnngs success, and Rudy was always 
brave Soon he had gathered a circle of fnends round him, 
to pay court to him and admire him — Babette had van- 
ished from his thoughts Then a heavy hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and a deep voice spoke to him in French 

“You are from Canton Valais?” 
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ridgOj the grassy pastures sloped away towards the valley 
where his home lay The air was light, and his heart was 
light too, mountain and valley were nchly decked vith 
flowers and verdure, his heart was full of youthful vigour, 
remote from any thought of age and death — open only to 
life, power, 3 oy Free as a bird, and hght too as a bird 
was he And the swallows flew over him, and sang as they 
had sung in his childhood, “We and you' You and we'” 
All was joyous movement 

Down below lay the velvety gieen meadows studded with 
brown timbered houses, where the Lutschme rolled and 
rambled He saw the glacier with its glassy green edges 
and dirty snow, he looked into the deep clefts, he saw the 
upper and the lower glaciers The sound of the church bells 
came across to him as if they were iinging a welcome home 
His heart beat faster, and it swelled so full of memories that 
Babette varashed from it for a moment 

He stepped once more in the path whore he had stood as a 
boy with the other children selling carved houses Up there 
behind the wood his grandfather’s house was still standing, 
but sti'angers lived in it now Children came runnmg to meet 
him, trying to trade, one of them offered him an alpenrosc, 
and Kudy took it as a good omen, and thought of Babette 
Soon he had crossed the bridge where the two Lutschme 
meet, the fohage was thicker here, and the walnut trees 
made a pleasant shade Now he saw the flags wavmg, the 
white cross on the red ground, the Swiss and Danish emblems, 
and Interlaken lay in front of him 

It was certainly a splendid town, unlike any other, thought 
Budy, a little Swiss town in its hohday dress It did not 
look like other towns, a clumsy pile of dull stone houses, 
unfamiliar and stately Oh no' it looked just as if the 
wooden houses from the mountain above had run down into 
the green valley and set themselves in a row by the clear 
swift-flowing stream, forming a somewhat n regular but stdl 
charming street The finest of all the streets had certainly 
been built since Budy was here as a boy It looked to him 
as if it was made up of all the neat httle houses which his 
grandfather used to carve, and with which the cupboard at 
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■were so many people there and such a cio'wd that Rudv 
had to oiler his arm to Babette He -was so glad, he said, 
to have met people from Yaud Yaud and A^alais are good 
neighbouis He spoke so heartily of his happiness, that 
Babette could not refrain from pressing his hand They 
V ent on side b}’' side as if they ivere old acquaintances She 
talked and chatted, and nas moie charming than ever, thought 
Rudy, as she made reraaiks on vhat "vras droll and uncommon 
in the dress and behaviour of the foreign ladies, for she did 
not do it mahciously, because Babette knew ivell that the}" 
might be nice good dear people She herself had a godmothei 
Avho ivas just such a grand English lady Eighteen years 
before, ■when Babette -si as christened, her godmother had been 
in Bex, she had given Babette the valuable biooch -which 
she wore on her breast Her godmother had written to her 
t-wice, and this year they were to hav e met hei in Interlaken 
vith hei daughteis the daughters vere old maids, nearly 
thirty, said Babette — who was only eighteen 

From her sweet httle mouth came a ceaseless flow of talk, 
and everything that Babette said soimded in Rudy’s ears hke 
things of the greatest importance Then in leturn he told 
her what ho had to tell — how often he had been in Bex, how 
well he knew the mill, and how often he had seen Babette, 
while she had likely never noticed him, and finally, how he 
had been to the mill full of thoughts which he could not 
express, how she and her father had gone far away, but still 
not so far that he could not chmb the vaU which made the 
way so long 

Yes, he told her aU this and much moie, he told her how 
much he loved her — and that he had come there on hei 
account, and not for the shooting match 

Babette hstened to it all in silence She felt that it was 
almost too much, and it troubled her "Whilst they -wandered 
on, the sun set behind the high chffs The “Jungfrau” stood 
there, glorious and shinmg, encircled by the green woods of 
the neighbourmg hills Everj’-one stood gazing at the beautiful 
scene, Rudy and Babette were dehghted 

“There can be nothing more beautiful than this,” said 
Babette 
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Eudy turned lound and saw a jolly red face and a stout 
figure. It uus the nch miller of Bex. His portly pei-son hid 
the delicate, dainty Babett^ who, however, soon loolced out 
at Rudy wth* her brilliant dark eyes The nch miller uas 
much pleased that the best shot was a hunter from his own 
canton, and that such universal honour was paid to him Now 
Rudy was certainly in luck’s wuy, w'hat he had traielled so 
far to seek, but had at the moment forgotten, had sought him 
out of itself 

When fellow countrymen fall in wuth one another far away 
from homo, they are glad .to speak to one another and make 
friends. By his fine shooting Rudy had won for himself the 
foremost place at the match, just as the miller was foremost 
at home in Bex because of his wealth and his good mill So 
the men shook hands for the first time, and Babotte held out 
her hand to Rud}^ cordially He pressed her hand and gazed 
so hard at hei that sbo became rosj' red all over 

The miller spoke of the long distance they had traiellcd 
hither, and of the many big towns they had seen; in his 
opinion they had made quite a long journey, and they had 
tra\ oiled by steamboat, by rail, and also in a post carnage 
“I came by the shorter way,” said Rudy “I came occr 
the mountains, thcic is no way so high as to be impossible ” 
"Yes, and break your neck'” said the miller “And you 
look to me just as if jou might hi oak your ueck some day, 
you arc so foolhardy ” 

“Oh, but you don’t fall if only you are confident,” said Rudy. 
The ^clat^^cs of the miller in Interlaken, whom the miller 
and Bahetto were ^^sit^ng, imuted Rudy to call on them — ho 
was from the same canton as the miller This was a good 
offer for Rudy, fortune smiled on him, as it always docs on 
1 ho man who robes on himself and bears in mind that “ God 
p\cs us the nutc, hut does not crack them foi us” 

Rudy was icccn cd bj the miller’s relations as if ho belonged 
to the family, and a glass avas emptied to the health of the 
bc't shok Babotte touched glasses wuth him, and Rudy 
rctumcil thanks for the toast 

Toward'! eccnmg they all strolled along the beautiful road 
by the stately hotels under the old walnut trees, and there 
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my -wits about me Thou bast left tbine douTi in tbe valley. 
Up here one must tbmk of tbe Ice Maiden, foi they say she is 
not well-disposed to men ” 

“ I fear ber not,” said Eudy “ Sbe bad to give me up when 
I was a child, so I will not yield myself to ber now that I am 
a man ” 

And then darkness came on, ram fell, it began to snow, and 
the air grew white and dazzbng 

“ Give me tby hand,” said tbe maiden, “ I vull help thee to 
climb,” and he felt tbe touch of her icy fingers 

“ Wouldst thou help me?” said Eudy “I do not yet need 
tbe aid of a Avoman,” and be strode more quickly forward, 
away from her Tbe snowstorm wrapped him as in a veil, 
tbe wind Avbistled, and behind him be beard tbe maiden laugh 
and sing How stiange it sounded' “That must have been 
a spectre in tbe service of tbe Ice Maiden,” thought be 
Eudy bad beard of such when he was still a child, and bad 
spent the night up beie on his way over to tbe mountains 
Tbe snow fell less thickly, tbe clouds lay beneath him , be 
looked back, and there was no one to be seen, but be beard 
laughter and shouting, and it was no sound of human voice 
YTien Eudy at last reached tbe highest point from which 
the path led down into the Ehone valle}', he saiv in the 
direction of Chamounis two bright stars shining in a clear 
blue tract of sky They tiviukled bnghtly, and he thought 
of Babette, of himself and of his good fortune, and the 
thought warmed his heart 


YI THE YISIT TO THE hHLL 

“What wonderful things you are bringmg home'” said the 
old foster-mother, and her strange eagle’s eyes flashed, and 
she moved her skinny neck even quicker than usual m curious 
twistings “You are lucky, Eudy I must kiss you, my 
dear boy” 

And Eudy allowed himseE to be kissed, but his face showed 
plainly that he was only subnutting to cucumstances, and tt 
a little homely duty. 
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“Nothing,” said Rudy, as he gazed at Babette “To- 
mon'ow I must go home,” he said a feiv minutes iatei 
“Come and see us in Bex,” whispered Babette, “my father 
inll be glad to see you ” 


V ON THE HOMEWARD WAY 

Oh, what a load Rudy had to carry next day when he set 
off ovei the high mountains for home' Yes, he had three 
silvei cups, two beautifid iifles, and a silver coffeepot The 
coffeepot would be useful vhen he set up house foi himself 
But none of those was the weightiest, he carried something 
moie weighty and more mighty, oi I’ather it earned him 
homewards ovei the high mountains The weather was raw 
and giey, mny and dull The clouds hung like a mourmng 
veil on the mountain tops, and shiouded the ghttenng peaks 
From the depths of the woods the last blows of an a'xe 
lesounded, and the tree trunlcs rolled doivn the hillside, 
loolang from the height aboie hke slendei sticks, though 
they were really stout masts for ships The Lutschine mur- 
mured its monotonous refrain, the wind whistled, the clouds 
sailed on 

Suddenly close by Rudy’s side there appeared a young 
maiden He had not noticed hei tiU she was quite near him 
She too was going to chmb up the i ocks The maiden’s eyes 
seemed to have an uneaithly power which made one look into 
them They were so strange, so crystal clear, so deep and 
unfathomable 

“Hast thou a lover 1” asked Rudy, his thoughts all turned 
, upon love 

“I have none,” answered the maiden and laughed, but it 
was as if she gave no true ansver “Let us not go a round- 
about way,” she said “ We must keep more to the loft, that 
way IS shorter ” 

“Yes, indeed, and tumble into a crevasse,” said Rudy 
“Dost thou want to be the giude, and not know the way 
better than that?” 

“I know the way very well,” said the maiden, “and I have 
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The wine flowed and tlie conversation flowed, and the 
evening was all too short, so Rudy thought Yet it was 
after midnight before he returned home from this first nsit 
to the mill 

The lights shone out foi a little ivhile from the window of 
the mill through the green boughs From the open skyhght 
on the roof came the parlour cat, and along the gutter came 
the latchen cat to meet her 

“Do you know the news in the mill?” asked the parlour 
cat “There is secret love-making going on in the house 
The father knows nothing of it Rudy and Babette have 
been treading on one another’s paws under the table all 
evening They trod on me twice, but I did not mew, as it 
would have atti acted attention ” 

“7 would have mewed,” said the kitchen cat 
“What suits the kitchen does not suit the parlour'” said 
the parlour cat “ But I should bke to know what the miller 
will say when he comes to hear of the love-making ” 

Yes, indeed, what would the miller say? Rudy also would 
have liked to Icnow that, but he could not wait long till he 
should find out A few days later, when the omnibus rattled 
over the Rhone bridge between Valais and Vaud, Rudy sat 
inside with the same high courage as ever, and indulging in 
happy thoughts of the favourable answer which he hoped to 
receive that very evemng 

And when the evemng came, and the ommbus was passing 
over the same road, there sat Rudy inside on his way back, 

. but in the mill the parlour cat jumped out with her news 

“Do you know, you from the kitchen? The miUer knows 
it all now But there’s a fine ending to it ' Rudy came here 
towards evemng, and he and Babette had much whispenng - 
and private conversation together, standing in the path in 
front of the miller’s room I was lying at their feet, but 
they had neither eyes nor thoughts for me ‘I am going 
■without further delay to your father,’ said Rudy, ‘for that 
IB the right thing to do’ ‘Shall I go with you?’ asked 
Babette ‘ It "will give you courage ’ ‘ I have courage enough, 
said Rudy, ‘but if you are present he must be pobte, whether 
he wiU or no ’ And then they went in Rudy trod hard 
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“How handsome yon are, Eudy'” said the old woman 

“Don’t make me conceited,” said Eudy, and laughed, but 
yet he was rather pleased 

“ I can’t help sajnng it again,” said the old woman “ You 
really are lucky ” 

“Yes, you may be nght there,” said he, and thought of 
Babette 

Iseier had ho felt such a longing to go down to the deep 
1 alley 

“They must be home non,” he said to himself “It is 
alreadj’ two days beyond the time when they wei e to be back 
I must go to Bex ” 

Eudi'- journeyed to Bex, and found them at home in the 
mill He was heartily n elcomed, and they had brought kind 
messages foi him flora the family in Interl.iken Rabetto did 
not say much, she had become voiy silent, but her eyes spoke 
for her, and that was quite enough for Eudy It appeared as 
if the millei, nho geneinlly took the lead in the coniersation 
— for, being the rich miller, he n as accustomed to people alwaj's 
laughing at his puns and jokes — preferred to listen to Eudy’s 
tales of adienture So Eudy spoke of the difficulties and 
dangers nhich the chamois hunter has to face on the high 
mountains, how he has to creep along the dangerous snow 
ledges -which are cemented to the rocky edges b}’^ -wind and 
weather, and over the fiail bndges -which the snowstomi has 
thrown across the deep chasms Bold Eudj’-’s eyes shone 
as he talked of the huntei’s life, of the craftiness of the 
chamois, of their daring leaps, of the mighty Folin, and the 
rolling avalanche He noticed that the millei became more 
and more interested in each new relation , and he felt that he 
was speciall}’- stiried by what he told him of the ^’ulture and 
the golden eagle 

Now not far away, in Canton Yal.us, there was an eagle’s 
nest, neatly built under a high projecting cliff In the nest 
up there was a young eagle There it was, but not to be got 
at A few days befoie an Englishman had offered Rudy a 
whole handful of gold if he would bring him the young eagle 
alive “But there is a limit to e\ery thing”, said Eudy 
“The eagle can’t bo got — it would be folly to attempt it.” 

{Bl)73) ’ " 13 
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Vn THE EAGLE’S IIEST 

From the rocky path above resounded the Yodel, loud and 
cheerful, it betokened good temper and intrepid coinage It 
was Rudy, he was on his way to his friend Vesmand 

“ You must lend me a hand We shall take Nagh with us. 
I must get the young eagle from the chff up there ” 

“Had you not better first go and fetch the man in the 
moon? That would be just as easy,” said Vesmand “You 
seem to be in good spirits ” 

“Yes, indeed, I am thinking of getting mamed< But 
speakmg senously, I shall teU you how things stand with 
me 

And soon Vesmand and Nagli knew what Rudy wanted 
to do 

“You are a danng fellow,” said they “You cannot do 
it, you will break your neck” 

“ One does not fall if one does not fear to fall,” said Rudy 

About midnight they set out with poles, ladders, and ropes 
The road lay through forest and brushwood, over rolling 
stones, straight-Tipwaids in the dark night Water rushed 
below them, water trickled above them, damp clouds dnftcd 
thiough the air The hunters reached the oierhanging ledge, 
and here it was darker The clifis almost met, and only far 
above from a narrow cleft was theie a glimmonng of light 
Close to them and under them lay the deep abyss with its 
roanng waters 

The three men sat down on the rock, they wanted to vait 
for the dawn, when the eagle would fly out, for the old one 
must be shot before they could think of getting possession of 
the young one Rudy sat there cowenng down, as still as if 
he were a piece of the rock on which he leant He held his 
gun cocked in front of him ready to shoot, his eye vas ^i^ed 
steadily on the cleft above, where the eagle’s nest lay hidden 
under the overhanging cliff The three hunters had a long 
time to wait But now there was a crackling and a v bir- 
ring high above them, and a big floating object darkened tlio 
air Two guns were aimed as the black form flew out of the 
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on my tail, lie is very clumsy I mewed, but neithei be 
nor Babette bad ears to bear They opened tbe door and 
vent in, and I in fiont I sprang up on tbe back of a 
' cbair, foi I could not know that Eudy might not perhaps 
tiead on me But tbe miller came forwaid He gave a 
legular stamp He shouted ‘Out of tbe door, and away to 
the mountains to tbe chamois and aim at them, but not at 
our Babette ’ ” 

“What did they sayi Did they say anything!” asked tbe 
kitchen cat 

“What did they say! E\ery thing that people say when 
they are courting ‘I love her and she loves me' And if 
theie is milk in the pail for one, there is milk enough for 
two'* ‘But she stands too high for you,’ said the millei 
‘She sits on a heap of gold, as you know jou will never 
reach her ’ 

“‘There is nothing too high to be reached if only you 
make up yoiu mmd,’ answered Eudy, foi he is a bold youth 
“ ‘You can’t reach the young eagle, jmu said so yourself, 
and Babette stands higher than that,’ answered the miller 
“ ‘ I shall get them both,’ said Eudy 

“ ‘I will give Babette to jmu when you bring me the young 
eagle abve,’ said the miller, and laughed tiU the tears came 
‘But now I thank you for your visit, Eudy, and if you call 
to morrow there will be no one at home ' Goodbye, Eudy ’ 
“And Babette said goodbye too, but as dolefully as a little 
kitten that has lost its mother 

“ ‘An honest man’s v ord is as good as his bond,' said Eudy 
‘Do not cry, Babette I’U bring the yoimg eagle'’ 

“ ‘ You wnU break your neck, I hope,’ said the miller, ‘ and 
then we shall be spared your nmning about here ’ 

“ 1 call that talnng a decided step How Eudy is gone, and 
Babette is sitting cr)ung, but the miller is singmg German 
that he learnt on his journey I am not gomg to be sad 
about it, that does no good” 

“But still there is something to look out foi,” said the 
kitchen cat. 
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stretched out his polypus aims towards him Now he uas 
standing on the topmost rung of the laddei, and became aware 
that he did not yet reach high enough to see into the iiest^ 
he could only stietch up to it with his hand He tested the 
firmness of the thick plaited blanches which formed the under 
part of the nest, and aftei he had secured a thick film bianch 
he swung himself up from the ladder, puUed on the branch, 
and now his head and breast were above the level of the nest 
From it there streamed to meet him an overpowmnng stench 
of lotting bodies, for in the nest lay lambs, chamois, and 
decaying birds Vertigo, who could not get the better of 
him, blew the poisonous vapour in his face, so that he might 
be bewildered and confused with it, and below in the black 
yawning depths, on the hurrying waters, sat the Ice Haiden 
herself with her long pale-green hair, and fixed him with her 
deadly eyes like two gun barrels 

“Now I have thee'” 

In a corner of the nest he saw the eaglet sitting, it was 
big and powerful, though not yet fuUy fledged Rudy fixed 
his eyes on it, held fast with ah his might by one hand, and 
with the other threw a noose round it It was taken ahie' 
Its legs were caught fast in the tight cord, and Rudy threw 
the noose with the bird over his shoulder, so that the creatuie 
hung down a good bit below him, whilst he held fast mth 
the help of a rope from above tdl the tips of his toes again 
touched the topmost rung of the ladder 

“Hold fast' Don’t think of falling and you won’t fall'” 
It was the old lesson which he obeyed, holding fast and clam- 
benng, convinced that he would not fall, and he did not fall 

Now a whistle sounded, cheerful and encouraging Rudy 
^tood on the rock with his young eagle 


Vin THE NEWS THE PARLOUR OAT HAD TO TELL 

“Here is what you wanted'” said Rudy, when he cnteicd 
the nuUer’s house at Rex, settmg a big basket on the flooi and 
taking off the cloth which covered it Tw o yellow c) es, each 
vnth a black iing round it, stared out, flashing mldly as if 
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nest, A shot was heard For a moment the outspread wings 
fluttered, then the bird sank slowly down, and it seemed as 
if it must fill the whole cleft with its great body and its vast 
outstretched ivings, and involve the hunters m its fall The 
eagle sank down into the abyss, breaking branches and bushes 
in its descent 

Now the hunters bestirred themsehes, and three of the 
longest ladders were bound together They, it was hoped, 
would be long enough to leach the nest They ivere placed 
on the very last firm point on the edge of the abyss, but still 
they did not reach far enough, and the chff was still highei 
up where the nest lay hidden in the shelter of the projecting 
summit smooth as a wall After some deliberation they agreed 
that two ladders tied together should be let down fiom above 
into the chasm, and that these again should be joined to the 
three added from below With great labour the two ladders 
were dragged up and the ropes made fast above The ladders 
were pushed over the proj'ecting cliff and hung free sivinging 
over the abyss Rudy was already on the lowest rung It 
was an icy cold morning, misty clouds rose up from the dark 
abyss Rudy remained there as a fly sits on a wavering stalk 
of straw which some nest-building bird has dropped on the 
edge of the high chimneystalk, but the insect can fly down 
from there when the straw gets loose — Rudy could only break 
his neck The wind whistled round him, and below in the 
chasm rushed the waters from the melting glacier, the palace 
of the Ice Maiden 

Now Rudy set the ladders swinging just as the spider 
swings her long floating threads when she wants to catch 
anything, and as for the fourth time he touched the top of 
the ladders which were erected from below he seized hold of 
them With sure and clever hand they wore joined together, 
but they rocked and rattled as if they were all out of joint 

The five long ladders which reached up to the nest and 
leaned perpendicularly on the cliff looked hke a shaking reed 
And now the most dangerous nsk was to be run The nest 
must be reached, climbmg as cats climb, but that was just 
what Rudy understood, the cat had taught him He was 
not awaie of Vertigo, who trod m the air behind him and 
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fantastic ice crystals stretched glittering ovei the snoiv-spnnlded 
fir tiees The Ice Maiden lode on the howling wniid away over 
the deepest valleys A coverlet of snow lay all the vay to 
Bex, the Ice Maiden came thither and saw Eudy sitting in 
the miU He sat this winter more indoors than he vas accus' 
tomed to, for he sat near Bahette The wedding was to be 
next summer his ears often tingled , his fnends spoke so often 
of it There was sunshine in the miU, the alpenrose glowed, 
meiry laughing Bahette was beautiful as the coming spiing, 
which makes all the birds sing of summertime and marriage 

“ How those two do sit there for ever, and are for ever 
chatter-chattering'’’ said the parlour cat “I have had quite 
enough of their mewiug” 

IX THE ICE MATDEN 

Spring had unfolded its delicate garlands of walnut and 
chestnut trees full of greeu sap, and spread them fiom the 
bridge at St Maui ice along the Rhone light to the shoie of 
the lake of Geneva The nver raced with fiercer sweep from 
Its outlet under the green glaoiei, the Ice Palace vheie the 
Ice Maiden dwelt Thence sometimes she let the keen mnd 
bear her to the hiaihest snowfield, and stretched heiself in the 
warm sunbght on the snowy couch There she la^' and gazed 
with far-reaching glance down into the deep valleys where the 
people were bestiriang themselves bnskly, like ants on a rock 
in the sunshine 

“Spirits of strength, as the children of the sun call you,” 
said the Ice Maiden, “ ye are but worms If a snowball rolls, 
you and your houses and towms are crushed to povder and 
viped out” Higher still she laised her proud head and 
looked far and v ide with death-flashing eyes But fi om the 
valley beneath came a rumbhng sound, locks were being 
blasted by men at work to form a tunnel for the railroad 

“They are playing at moles’ work,” she said, “thev arc 
digging passages under the earth, and that makes this dm like 
musketry When I pull down my castles the roaring is louder 
than the thunderclaps ” 

Out of the valley there came up smoke which floated in the 
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they Tvould bum and destroy -whatever they looked at The 
shoih, strong beak -was outstretched ready to bite, the neck 
was red and covered -with young feathers 

“The young eagle'” cned the miller Babetto shneked 
aloud and drew back, but could not take her eyes either off 
Eudy or the eagle 

‘'You are not easily daunted,” said the millei ( 

“And you always keep your word,” said Eudy “Every 
man has his own hallmark ” 

“But how was it you did not break your neck?” asked the 
miller. 

“Because I held fast,” answered Eudy, “and that is what I 
am doing still I am holding fast to Babette'” 

“First catch your hare then cook it'” said the miller, and 
laughed, and Babette Icnew that was a good sign 

“We must have it out of tho basket — it is getting furious, 
look how It glares' But how did you manage to catch it?” 
Eudy had to tell the tale, while the miller’s eyes grew bigger 
and bigger 

“With your coinage and your luck you might keep three 
-wives,” said the miller 

“Oh, thank you'” cned Eudy 

“But you have not yet won Babette,” said the miller, and 
playfully slapped the young huntei on the shoulder 

“Do you hnow the latest news in the miU?” said the parlour 
cat to the kitchen cat “Eudy has brought us the young 
eagle, and is to take Babette in exchange They kissed each 
other, and the old man saw them! That is as good as an 
engagement The old man was quite civil, he drew in his 
claws, took his midday nap, and allowed the couple to sit 
and make love They have so much to say, they -will not be 
done till Chnstmas ” 

And indeed they weie not done tiU Chnstmas The wind 
whirled the -withered leaves about, the snow fell in the -ralloy 
as well as on the high mountains The Ice hlaidon sat m her 
proud castle, which grew bigger in the wuntertune, the cliffs 
were covered -with slippery ice, and icicles as thick as tree 
trunks and as heavy as elephants hung down where in summer 
the stream flings its watery veil over the cliff Garlands of 
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X, THE GODMOTHER 

At Moiitreux, one of the nearest of the towns which, along 
with Clarens, Vevay, and Cnn, foim a circle lound the north- 
east of the lake of Genera, lived Babette’s godmother, the 
noble English lady, ivith her daughteis and a young relative. 
They had indeed onl}'’ come there lately, but the miller had 
alre^y visited them, and told them of Babette’s engagement, 
told them, too, about Rudy and the young eagle, and the nsit 
to Interlaken, told them, m shorty the whole story This had 
debghted them, and they were almost as pleased about Rudy 
and Babette as the miller himself “All three,” they said, 
“must ceitainly come over and nsit them” And so they 
were coming now Babette and her godmother were to see 
each other 

At the little town of Villeneuve, at the end of the lake of 
Genova, lay the steamboat nhich vould in a half-hour cany 
them from there to Vevay beyond Montieux. The coast 
here has been made famous by the poets Here under the 
walnut tiees by the deep blue-green lake sat Byron writing 
his melodious verses on the pnsoner in the gloomy rock castle 
of Chillon TVTiere the water reflects Clarens ivith its weepmg 
viUows, Rousseau wandered dreaming of his Heloise The 
Rhone flows past beneath the lofty snow-coi ered mountains 
of Savoj^ Here, not fai from the nver mouth, there lies in 
the lake a bttle island, so small that it looks from the coast 
bke a ship on the water The island is a piece of rock which 
about a hundred years ago a certain lady caused to be built 
up with stones, covered with earth and planted with thiee 
acacia trees, which now overshadow the whole island Babette 
was charmed with this spot, which she thought the most lovely 
of the whole ]ourney They must go ovei theie, foi it must 
be v/onderfuUy beautiful, she thought But the steamboat 
passed it by and stopped at Vevay 

The bttle company walked on from heie between the white 
sunlit walls which surround the vmeyards of the little town of 
Montreux, wheie fig trees shade the houses of the peasants, 
and lain els and cypresses grow in then gardens Halfvay 
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air like a veil It "was the dnfting plume of the steam ongme 
oil the lately opened railway, dravong the train, that winding 
serpent compact of carnages Swift as an arrow on it flew 
“They are playing at being the master down there, these 
spmts of strength'” said the Ice Maiden “But the powers 
of nature are still the lulers” She laughed and sang, and 
there was a rumbling in the valley 

“There comes an avalanche rolling down,” said the men 
But the children of the sun sang stiU louder, telling of men’s 
deiuces to prevail over nature, to put a yoke upon the sea, to 
remove mountains and fill up valleys, all thiough the powei of 
thought Just at this time a company of travellers was passing 
over the snowfield wheie the Ice Maiden was sitting The men 
were roped carefuUy together, so that they looked like one huge 
body on the slippery ice slope at the edge of the deep abyss 
“ Worms ! ” said the Ice Maiden “ You the lords of 
natuie'” and she turned away fiom them, and looked mah- 
ciously down into the deep valley where the train was 
rushing along 

“There they sit, she thought' There they sit, in their 
power over nature' I see them, one and aU' — One sits 
proudly like a king, alone! There they sit together in a 
gioup' Theie sleep one half of them' And when the 
steam dragon stops, they get out and go their way The 
thoughts go out into the world'” And she laughed 

“There goes another avalanche'” they said below in the 
valley 

“ It wtU not reach us,” said two who sat at the hack of the 
steam dragon, “ two hearts and hut one heat ”, as people say 
It was Rudy and Babette, the miller was there too 

“As luggage,” he said, “1 am here as the necessary ap- 
pendage ” ^ 

“There sit the two'” said the Ice Maiden “Many a 
chamois haie I ground to powdei, milhons of alpenroses 
have I snapped off and broken to pieces, not spaiing even 
the root. I will wipe you out too,” she thought, “spmts 
of strength'” And she laughed 

“There goes another aialancc'^'” they said down in the 
valley 
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Tlicii her angel bioke forbli, and tlial was a relief to her 
Ofcheiwisc she would lia\c been moic dccplj g^lo^ed; but now 
she could fall asleep, and she slept the sound sleep of }outb 

XII EVIL POWERS 

Rudy left Bc\ and took the homewaid road, climbing over 
the niounUins into the ficsli cool air, vihcie the snow Lay in 
the domain of the Ice Maiden The gieen trees wcie far 
below him, and the foicsts looked like potato tops Up here 
Uic pines and the bushes wcie stunted, the alpenroscs grew 
close to the snov, viliich lay in separate little patches, like 
linen on the ble idling giecn With the butt end of his iitic 
he ciiished a blue gciitnn that gicu b} the path 

Ilighci up still t\\ 0 ch.imois appeal cd Rudy’s eyes sparkled, 
and his thoughts took a ncu direction, but he Vtss not near 
enough to be suie of his aim He climbed higher, where 
the only vegetation was a coarse grass growing among the 
rocks, the chamois went cpnetly on to the snov'field, and he 
quickened his steps Clouds of mist were gathering thickly 
round him Suddenly he found himself at the foot of a steep 
dill, the lain began to poui in torrents 

Ho felt a hurniiig tliiist, his liCtid was hot, and his limhs 
cold He felt for Ins flask, but it was empty, he had not 
reraerabeied to fill it before setting out foi the mountain He 
had iievei been ill befoie, but now he felt as if he might be 
attacked by sickness He was tired, be felt an inclination to 
lie down, an intense desire foi sleep, though the ram flooded 
eveiything around He tned to pull himself together, eveiy- 
thing wavered and danced ciuiously before his eyes 
I Suddenly he saw' w'hat he had never befoie seen m this 
Upot — a new ly built hut close under the clifiT In the doom ay 
Istood a young maiden She looked to him lilce Aimette, the 
schoolmastei’s daughtei, whom he had once kissed m the 
dance, but it wrns not Annette Yet ho had seen the maiden 
before, peihaps it w'as at Gnndelwald that evening when ho 
was letuining from the shooting match at Interlaken 
“How did you come heie?” be asked 
“ This IS my home I am watching my herd ” 
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xip tlio hill laj^ the boax'ding house where Babett^’s^otlmother < 
lived V'W 

Their welcome was a heaity one. The godmot^&er nls a 


pleasant woman with a round smiling face As a child she 
must have been a leal little cherub bke Eaphael’s Even now 
she had an angel face, framed in silvery white hair The 
danghters weie fine, handsome, tall, slender girls The young 
cousin who was n itb them was dressed m n hite from head to 


foot, had golden hair and whiskem — such big ones that he 
might have diinded them among thiee gentlemen — and he 
began foithwith to pay the gicatest attention to Babette 

Eichly bound books, sheets of music and dravings lay 
scatteied about the big table. The door to the balcony stood 
open towards the beautiful far-ieaching lake so stiU and 
shining, leflecting upside down the mountains of Savoy, its 
towns, woods, and snow peaks. 

Eudy, who n'as generally bold, happy, and hvely, did not 
feel at all at home here He moved as if he wore walking on 
peas o\ er a smooth floor How slowly and tediously the time 
passed, as if on a treadmill And how they were going to take 
a Avalk ' This was ]ust as slow and tiresome Eudy had to 


take two steps forwaid and one backward to keep pace with 
the others They walked as far as ChiUon, the dark old 


castle on the rocky island, just to look at the instruments 
of torture, the deathly dungeons, the rusty chains in the 
walls, the stone benches foi those condemned to death, the 


trapdoors through which the unhappy pnsonei’s were thrust 
and impaled on sharp iron spikes in the wai’^es. They called 
it a great pleasure to see all this It was a torture chamber 
lifted by Byron’s verse into the woild of poetry Eudy only 
felt as if it were a place of execution Ho leaned out of one 
of the big stone ivindow frames and looked down into the 
deep blue-green watei and over to the bttle island with the 
tbice acacias and ivished himself tbeie, free from the whole 


chattenng company But Babette was in an unusually gay 
humour She had enjoyed herself exceedmgly, she said The 
cousin, she thought, was quite perfect 

“Yes, a perfect fop' ” said Eudy, and it was the first time 
Eudy had eier said anything that did not please her The 
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•vronderful clear eyes This look lasted hut a moment^ and 
yet in that moment ivho can express in Tvords the eifect of 
the look? Was it the spirit of life, or -was it the spiiit of 
death that filled him? Was he hfted up on high, or -n-as he 
sinlang into the deep and deadly ice cleft, deep and ever 
deeper? He saw the ice walls like blue-green grass, endless 
chasms yawned around him, and the dripping water tinkled 
like a chime of hells, and gleamed as clear as pearls among 
pale-blue flames The Ice Maiden kissed him, and hei kiss 
went through him hke an icy shudder A cry of agony 
escaped him He wrenched himself free, staggered, and 
eveiy thing grew dark before his eyes, but he opened them 
again The poweis of enl had played out their game 
Vanished was the Alpine maiden, vanished the sheltenng 
hut The water trickled down the bare cliff, snow lay aU 
around Rudy was shivenng with cold, he was soaked to the 
skin, and his ring had vanished — the engagement iing ivhich 
Babette had given him His gun lay in the snow beside him 
When he lifted it and tned to fire it off, it missed fire Moist 
clouds lay massed hke solid snow in the abyss Vertigo sat 
there and lay in wait for the helpless prey, and below m 
the deep chasm it sounded as if a rock had fallen, and was 
crushing and carrying -with it all that retarded its descent 
But in the mill Babette sat and wept Rudy had not been 
there for six days, he who was in the wrong, he nho must 
ask her forgiveness, and whom she loved with all her heart 


XHL m THE BULL 

“What a queer land of Me these men have'” said the 
pailour cat to the kitchen cat “Now they are again sepa- 
rated, Babette and Rudy She weeps, and he thmks no more 
of her” 

“ I don’t hke that at all,” said the kitchen cat 

“ Nor I,” said the parlour cat “ But I’m not going to take 
it to heart Babette can be engaged to the red beaid But 
he has not come back again either, since he tned that night 
to get on the roof ” 
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“Yoiir herd? Whore do they graze, then? There is 
nothing here but snoiv and rocks!” 

“Much you knoiv about what there is here'” said the 
maiden, laughing “Just here below us there is a splendid 
meadow' My goats feed there I watch them carefully, and 
don’t lose a single one "What is once mmo is always mine ” 

“ You are bold,” said Rudy 

“And so are you,” answered the maiden 

“If you have any milk in the house, give me some to drmk, 
I am intolerably thiisty ” 

“ I have something better than milk,” said the maiden, “ and 
you shall have it Yesterday some travellers passed heie with 
their giudes, they left half a flask of wine such as you have 
certainly never tasted They will never return to fetch it, 
and I shall not dnnk it, so you may have it” 

And the maiden fetehed the wine, poured it into a woodea 
bowl, and handed it to Rudy 

“That js good'” said he “I have nevei tasted such warm- 
ing, fiery wine'” His eyes sparlded, and such life and ardour 
took hold of him that all his sorrow and gloom -vamshed, and 
a fresh, alert spint stirred and swelled uuthin him. 

“I believe it is leally Annette'” he cned “Give me s. 
loss ' ” 

“ Yes, if you give me the beautifid ring you have on your 
finger ’ 

“My engagement rmg?" 

“ Yes, ]ust that ' ” said the maiden, pouring out wme again 
into the cup, which she set to his bps He drank, and there 
flowed into his blood such joyful hfe, the whole woild was 
his, he thought, wherefore should he grieve? All things are 
created for us to enjoy and to make us happy The streamy 
of hfe IS a stream of joy To be swept away and borne along 
on its bosom — that is bliss He looked at the young girl — it 
was Annette, and yet not Annette, and still less vas it the 
phantom, the spectre, as he called it, which he had met near 
Grindelwald. This maiden here on the mountain was as fresh 
as the new-faUen snow, blooming as the nlpenrose and mmbie 
as a lad, but still, as much of Adam’s race as Rudy was Hr 
threw his arms round the beautifid girl and looked into her 
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For Rudy and Baljette tbeir greatest joy, their happiest 
day, as they called their n^edding day, was drawing near 
The wedding was not to take place in the church at Bbt, 
nor at the mill The godmother wished the wedding party to 
be at her house, and the marriage itself to take place in the 
pretty little church at Montreux The miller insisted that 
this insh should be granted. He alone knew what the god' 
mother intended to do for the newly marned couple They 
were to receive a wedding present from her which was well 
worth such a concession to her wishes The day was fixed 
They were to travel to Yilloneuve the evening before, so as to 
sail across the following morning to Montreux in good tune, 
so that her godmother’s daughters could dress the bnde 
“Surely there wdl be a wedding feast here at home too?” 
said the parlour cat “If not, I won’t give a mew for the 
whole afiair.” 

“ There wiU certainly be a feast here,” said the kitchen cat 
“ Ducks have been slain and pigeons InUed, and a whole roe- 
buck IS hanging on the waU My mouth waters when I think 
of them Their journey begins to-morrow ” 

Yes, to-morrow' This evening for the last tune Rudy and 
Babette were sitting in the mdl as an engaged couple 

Outside, the Alps were glowing, the evemng bells were 
chiming, the daughters of the sun were singing, “ May all go 
well'” 

XIV VISIONS OF THE NIGHT 

The sun had set, and the clouds were sinkmg down between 
the high mountains into the Rhone i alley The wind was 
blowing from the south, an African "wind dniung over the 
high Alps, a Fohn which rent the clouds, and when the win 
fell there was a moment’s stillness The scattered clouds 
hung in fantastic patterns among the tree-clad mountains 
Above the hurrying Rhone thej'^ hung in forms like tie 
monsters of an earlier world — eagles hovering m the air, frop 
jumping in the marshes Then they descended upon the nis 
mg stream and sailed upon it, though still floating m the air 
The torrent carried an uprooted fir tree with it, whose^course 
in the water v as marked by whirling circles It was ^ ertigo. 
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Evil powers plaj' then game around ns and within us 
Rud}' had found out this, and thought much and often about 
it What w'as it all that had happened there on the mountain 
around him and wnthin him? Were they ghosts or fcaensh 
dreams 1 He had hitheito knowm neithci feaei nor any other 
illness But w'hile he blamed Babette he had looked closely 
into his own conduct Ho had searched int-o the wild tur- 
moil in his own heart, the burning Fohn that bad raged there, 
'Would he bo able to confess all to Rabettc, eveiy thought that 
might ha\ e turned into action during that hour of temptation 1 
He had lost her nng, and it was really through that loss that 
'she had won him back Would she be able to confess to him ? 
He felt as if his heart would bieak When he thought of 
her, so many memoncs oiei whelmed him He saw' hei as if 
she wore actually standing in front of him smiling, a high- 
spmtcd child Many a sweet w'ord w hich she had spoken out 
of the fulness of her heart passed like a ray of sunshine into 
his breast, and soon theie w'as onlj sunshine there w’bcn he 
thought of Babette Yes, she must be able to confess to him, 
and she w'ould ha\ o to do it 

He went to the mill, and the confession was made, it began 
wdtli a kiss, and the conclusion was that Rudi' was the sinner 
His great fault was that he had doubted Babette’s fidelitj , it 
really was abominable of him' Such mistnist, such ^^olonce 
might plunge them both into misery Yes, indeed it migh^v 
And so Babette preached him a little sermon, which amused 
her and made her look chaming, but on one point Rudy was 
1 ight — Bahette’s godmother’s nephew' was a puppy She w onld 
burn the book he had presented to her, for she did not want 
t-o possess the slightest thing that might remind her of him 

“Now that aflair has blown o\cr,” said the pailonr cat 
“Rudy IS bcic, and they are on good tcims again, and that 
IS the gicatost happiness, people saj ” 

"I licaid the rats say last night,” Svanl the Intclien cat, 
“ that the greatest happiness is to cat tallow candle? and to 
ba\e plenty of luncid bacon Whom are w'c to belic\e, the 
rats or the loicrsl” 

“Neither of them,” said the pailonr cat, “that is the safest 
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Englishman, whom she had not seen for several months, and 
of whom she had not been thinking Was he in Montreux, 
and would she see him at the wedding? A httle shadow 
passed over her pretty mouth, and she knit her brows, but 
soon smiles came to her lips, joyous beams sparkled in her 
eyes, outside the sun was shining gloriously, and to-morrow 
was the day on which she and Rudy should be wed 
Rudy was already in the pailour when she entered it, and 
soon they started for Yilleneuve Both were radiantly happj^, 
and so was the miller He laughed and beamed m the best of 
tempers , a kind father and a good soul was he 

“Now we are the masters of the house'” said the pailour 
cat 


XV CONCLUSION 

It was not yet evemng when the three joyful travellers 
reached ViUeneuve, where they had their meal The miller 
sat down in an easy chair, smoked his pipe, and took a httlo 
nap The young lovers went out arm in arm to the town 
and along the carnage road under the cliffs, which are heie 
overgrown with brushwood, and by the side of the deep blue- 
green lake The grey walls and heavy toweis of the gloomy 
ChiUon were mirrored in the clear waters The little island 
with the three acacias lay still nearer, it looked hke a nose- 
gay on the sea 

“It must be lovely over there'” said Babette She again 
felt the greatest desire to be over there, and this wish could 
be gratified at once On the shore lay a httle skiff, the rope 
by which it ivas fastened was easy to untie They could see 
no one to ask permission to use it, and so they took it without 
further delay, for Rudy knew how to row 

The oars gripped the docile watei hke fins, that water so 
yielding and yet so powerful, that has a broad back to cany 
and a gaping jaw to devour, mild and smihng, gentleness 
itself, and yet inspinng terroi, and strong to destroy A 
foaming wake lay behind the skiff, which reached the island 
in a few minutes, and the two landed 

There was only room for two to dance here Rudy whirled 
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and otheis of ins Inndred, who moved in spirals on the boil- 
ing stream The moon hghted up the snow on the mounkua 
tops, the dark woods and the ^wonderful white clouds, those 
phantoms of the mght, spmts of the powers of nature The 
peasant saw them through his window panes They sailed 
down there like an aimy in fiont of the Ice ]\Iaiden as she 
came from hei glacier castle sitting on her frail ship, the 
bioken fir tree The glacier water bore hei down the stream 
to the open lake 

“ The wedding guests are comingl” Air and watei rang with 
the sound. 

Visions vnthout, visions too within, foi Babetto dreamed, a 
wonderful dream 

She thought she was marned to Rudy, and had been his 
wife for many yeais He was chamois hunting and she was 
at home, and beside her sat the young Englishman, he with 
the golden beaid His eyes weie eloquent, and his words cast 
a spell ovei her. He held out his hand to hei and she felt 
she had to follow him They walked away fiom the house, 
passing onwards, hut downwaids, always down Babette felt 
as if a weight lay on hei heart which became ever heavier 
It was a sin against Rudy, a sm against God she was commit- 
ting Then suddenly she was left standing there Her clothes 
weie tom by thorns and her hair was grey She looked up- 
w ards m her grief, and on the cliff she saw Rudy She stretched 
hei arms towards him, but dared not call to him or entreat 
him. It w'ould have been useless, foi she soon discovered 
that it was not he, but only his hiuiter’s dress and his hat 
hanging on an alpenstock, such a figure as the hunters some- 
times set up to deceive the chamois' And in unutterable woe 
Babette wailed “ Oh, would that I had died on my w'eddmg 
day, my happiest dayl My God, what a mercy, what a great 
blessing that would have been ' Then the best thing would 
have happened that could have befallen Rudy and me None 
of us knows the future ” And m impious grief she flung her- 
self do^vn into the deep abyss A chord snapped, a mournful 
note sounded ' 

Babette awoke — the dream was over and gone, but she 
knew that she had dreamt something teiiible about the young 
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mountain glacier Rudy looked doim into the water, only a 
single glance, but he thought he saw a golden nng turning 
and gbttering and spariding. He remembered his engagement 
ring, but this ring was larger, it ividened mto a sparkhng 
circle, and in the midst of this theie shone out clearly the 
glacier Deep gorges yawned all around, and the water 
dripped and tinkled like chiming bells, and ghttered with 
pale-blue flames In an instant he saw what takes us manj^ 
words to teU Young hunters and young maidens, men and 
women who had sunk into the glacier chasms, were standmg 
here alive and with smiling bps, and far beneath there rang 
the church bells of submerged towns Worshippers knelt under 
the vaulted roof, where ice pinnacles formed the organ pipes 
and the mountain stream was the organ. The Ice Maiden 
sat on the clear, transparent floor She raised herself up 
towards Rudy and kissed his feet A death-cold icy shud- 
der lan through his limbs and an electric shock — ice and 
Are* The contact was too brief to distmguish them 

“Mine' mine!” resounded around and withm him “I 
kissed thee when thou wast bttle, I kissed thee on thy 
mouth, now I kiss thee on thy feet, and thou art wholly 
mme'” 

And he disappeared m the clear blue waters 
All was still, the church bells weie sdent, the last strains 
died away with the gleam on the crimson clouds 

“Thou art mine'” rang through the depths “Thou art 
mine!” rang from the heights above, from the everlasting 
Gloiious fate, to pass from love to love, from eaith to heaven' 
A choid broke, a mourning strain lang out The icy loss 
of death had overcome the perishable body The prologue was 
over, the life drama could begin, the discord was resolved intc 
harmony 

Do you call this a sad story? 

Poor Babette! for her it was unspeakable anguish Tlie 
skiff drifted ever farther away Ro one on shore knew that 
the bridal pair had sailed over to the bttle island The 
clouds hung lov.r, the evemng was dark Alone, despainng, 
wailing, there she waited A storm bmst over her, flash after 
flash lightened over the Juras, over Smtzerland, and hack over 
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Babette round twice — three times, in a circle, then they sat 
down, hand in hand, on the little bench under the diooping 
acacias, and looked m each other’s eyes, whilst all around was 
bathed in the glory of the setting sun The fii woods on the 
mountains grew purple like heather in bloom, and where the 
trees ended and the rocks stood out they glowed as if the cliff 
weie transparent Up in the sky the clouds burned flaming 
red, and the whole lake was like a fresh bed of crimson roses 
Foot by foot the shadows climbed the snow-coveied moun- 
tains of Savoy and coloured them dark blue, while the highest 
peak shone like red lava They pictured to the fancy a time 
in the history of these mountains when their masses wore 
raised red-hot from the lap of the earth and had not yet 
cooled Kudy and Babette thought they had never seen such 
an alpenglow The snow-covered Dent du Midi had a radiance 
like the disc of the fuU moon when it rises on the honzon 
“ So much beauty, so much happiness I” they both exclaimed 
“Earth has nothing more to give us!” said Eudy “ Such an 
evening as this is worth a whole lifetime! How often have 
I felt ray happiness, as I now feel it, and thought ‘ Even if 
it all ended now, I have indeed had a happy life’’ What 
a glorious world it is' And yet when the day drew to a 
close, another began, and it seemed to me still more beauti- 
ful than the last How infinitely good God is, Rabette'” 
“I am so absolutely happy'” said she 
“Earth has no more to bestow on me!” cned Eudy And 
the evening bells rang from the mountains of Savoy and of 
Sv itzeiland, and in the west the dark-blue Jura mountains 
rose in the golden sheen 

“God grant thee eveiythmg good and great'” said Babette. 
“He wdl,” said Eudy, “to-morrow he wdl give it To- 
morrow you will be wholly mine, my oivn sweet wife ” 
“The skiff!” cried Babette suddenly The skiff which was 
to take them back had bioken loose and drifted away from the 
island 

“ I wiU fetch it back '” cned Eudy, and throwing off his coat 
and pulling off his boots, he jumped into the lake and swam 
with powerful strokes towards the boat 

Cold and deep was the clear blue-green water from the 
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Thus she sat lamenting there in the dark night. Through 
the deep silence Rudy’s words seemed to her to nng, the last 
that he spoke to her “Earth has no moie to give to me'” 
They rang out in the fulness of his ]oy^ she recced them m 
the depth of her sorrow 

Yeais have since passed away The lake smiles and its 
shores, the vine is covered with swelling clusters, steamboats 
with waving flags cross backwards and forwards, pleasure 
boats with their sails full fly over the mirrored water hke 
white butterflies The railway is opened beyond ChiUon, it 
goes far into the Rhone valley Strangers alight at every 
^ station They have their guidebooks bound in red in their 
hands, and read in them to see what is worth loolung at They 
visit Chillon, they see the httle island with its three acacias 
out in the lake, and read in the book about the bridal pan who 
sailed ovei there one evening in the year 1866, of the bnde- 
groom’s death, and how “not till the following morning from 
the shore did they hear the cries of the bride 

But the gmdebook says nothing of the quiet hfe of Babette 
■with her father, not m the null where other people dwell now, 
but in a pretty house near the station From the ■windows on 
many an evemng she looks over the chestnut trees towards 
the snow mountains, ■wLere once Rudy used to roam She 
sees the alpenglow, the children of the sun resting on the 
high mountains and repeating the song of the wanderer, 
whose cloak the whirlwind carried ofiF It took the covenng 
but not the man 

There is a rosy flush on the snow of the mountains, and a 
warm glow in each heart which cherishes the thought, “God 
knows what is best for us” Only it is not always revealed 
to us, as it was levealed to Babette m hei dreanu 
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Savoy — on every side flasE after flash, one rolling peal after 
another, lasting for minutes at a time The flashes made it as 
bright as noon Each single \ine stood out clear, and then 
all vas again veiled in darkness The flashes made loops and 
festoons and zigzag lines on the lake around her They lighted 
It up on every side, v hilst the peals vero redoubled by the 
echo On land the skiffs irero draivn up on the shoio Eiery 
Indng thing sought shelter And then at last doira poured 
the rain 

Where can Rudy and Babette be in this temblc veatherl” 
said the miller 

Babette sat inth folded hands, her head on her breast, 
dumb Tvith gnef She wept and cned no more 

“In the deep water!” she said to herself “Deep down as 
under the glacier ” 

Then there came to her mind what Rudy had told her of 
the death of his mother and of his own escape, how he had 
been raised from the glacier cleft almost a corpse, “ The Ice 
Maiden has taken him again,” she thought 

There was a blinding flash on the white snow Babette 
started up The lake rose m a moment like a shimng glacier 
The Ice Maiden vas standing there, her majestic form glitter- 
ing and palhd, and at her feet lay Rudy’s corpse ' hIino>” 
she said , and all around was darkness again and the rolling 
waters 

“How cruel'” moaned Babette ^Why should he die just 
when the day of our happiness avas daivning^ Oh God, my 
God, enlighten my understanding' Shine into my heart. I 
cannot understand Thy ivays I grope darkly amid the de- 
cieos of Thine almighty power and wisdom ” 

And God enlightened her heart A flash of thought, .i 
beam of mercy pierced through her She recalled her dream 
of the post night, nnd as it had been She lemembered the 
voivls and the wish she had iittcied for whatever might be 
best for Rudy and herself 

“Woo IS me' Was the germ of sin lu my heart? Was my 
dream a foretaste of what ray life might haae been, wnosc 
course had thus been broken for my delnerauce? Miserable 
woman that I am ' ” 
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haunted it. Certainly, it is called wutli good leason the 
“Wild Moor”, and one can^' easily imagine hoir lonely and 
pathless it was at one time What a ivaste of swamp and 
water it must have been a thousand years ago' Yet, indeed, 
in many ways one would have seen then 3ust what is to be 
seen now The reed was the same height, and bore the same, 
land of long leaves and bluish brown tufts as it bears noWjl^ 
the birch stood then as now, -with her white bark and her 
delicate, loosely droopmg leaves, and as for the hnng bemgs 
that came and went here, the fly then woie her gauzy gowns 
of the same cut as now, and the favourite colour of the stork 
was white and black, with red stockmgs On the other hand, 
men cut them coats after quite another fashion, but eveiy 
one, were he hunter or squire, knight or servmg-man, who 
stepped forth on the quaking, unstable marsh, was overtaken, 
a thousand years ago, by the same fate as overtakes him who 
dares to tread on it to-day The ill-fated mortal sank, and 
went down to the Marsh-king, as they called him, who reigns 
below in the great bog-kmgdom The Marsh-kmg might also 
be called King Gungel, but we prefer Maish-king, and the 
storks call him so too Little enough is known of the Marsh- 
king’s rule, but perhaps that is just as well 

In the neighbourhood of tho moorland, hard by the great 
arm of the North Sea and the Kattegat, which is called the 
Lymtiord, stood the timber house of the Yiking, with its 
water-tight stone cellars, its towers and its three projecting 
stones On the ridge of the roof the stork had built his nest, 
and there Stork Mama brooded on her eggs, and made qiute 
sure that her brooding would lead to somethmg 

One evenmg Stork Papa stayed out a very long time, and 
when he came home he looked greatly flumed and humed.) 
“I have something shocking to tell you'” said he to Stork 


Mama 

“Let it wait'” said she “Don’t forget that I am brooding 
It might hurt me, and then that affects the eggs.’ 

“You must know it at once,” continued Papa Stork “She 
has arrived here, the daughter of our host in Egjqit She 
has been bold enough to take the journey up here, and now 


she IS lost'” 
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The storks tell their little ones many a tale about the moors 
and reedy places These tales are neaily always suited to 
their age and their understanding The very little ones are 
content to have “I^bble, krabble, plurremurre” said to them, 
and think that first-rate, but the older ones want a story with 
a deeper meaning, or, at least, something about the family Of 
the two oldest and longest tales which have been kept and 
handed down by the storks, we aU know one, the story of 
Moses, who was laid by his mother in the Nile, where he 
was found by the King’s daughter, who gave him a good edu- 
cation He became a gi eat man, but no one knows where he 
lies buried later on That is quite a well-known story 

The second tale is still unknown, perhaps because it is 
almost a local stor}'’ It has come down, by word of mouth, 
from stork mama to stork mama for thousands of years, and 
each of them has told it bettei and better, and we are going 
to teU it now best of all 

The first pair of storks Avho told this stoiy lived themselves 
at the time it took place, and had their summer abode on the 
timbered house of the Yiking, which stands on a barren moor 
in Wendsyssel, that i^ if we speak out of the fulness of our 
better knowledge, close to the great heath in the distnct of 
Hjorring, up near the Skaw, the northern point of Jutland 
The desert theic is to this daj’’ a great, wide, heathery bog, 
of which we may lead a descnption in the Ofiicial Directory 
of the distnct 

It IS said this was formerly the bottom of the sea, and 
that It has been i-aised Now the moor stretches for miles on 
all sides, and is surrounded by damp meadows and quaking, 
almost floating marshes and peat bogs, ou which grow bil- 
berries and stunted trees The mist floats almost constantly 
over this countryside; and seventy years ago the wolves still 
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Sit here foi cvci on tlie moor'* Thereupon tlicy tore the 
6^\an jilumago into a thousand pieces, so that the feathers 
weie seattered aiound like a snow shower, and then both the 
faithless piincesscs flew awa)^ ” 

“That IS too shocking!” said Stoik kfama. “I cannot hear 
to hear moic of it! Now tell me, though, ^ihat happened 
next ” 

“The Piinccss ciicd aloud and "wept, her tears moistened 
the alder stump, and then it stiircd, foi it uas no true aldei, 
but the Marsh-king, ho i\ho lives and icigns in the depths 
of the hog I sau myself how the ticc stump turned round, 
and then it "was no longer a tree stump, for long, slimy 
blanches shot up from it like arms Then the poor child, 
dreadfully f ugh toned, sprang up and rushed away She 
Jiumed across the giecn slim}’- mud, but that cannot carry 
me, much less hci She sank immediatel}'’, and the alder 
trunk dived likewise, in fact it was he vho dragged hei 
down Gicat black bubbles rose out of the miie, and every 
trace of both had ^anlshcd Now the Pnnccss is buried m 
the Wild Mooi Novel will she take the floweis to Egypt' 
It would have broken your heart to sec it, little mother'” 
“You should not have told me such a thing at all at this 
time,” said she, “the eggs might sufiei from it' The Princess 
vail shift for herself, no doubt Somebody is sure to come to 
the rescue If it were you oi I, or one of our people, then 
certainly it would be aU up vuth usl” 

“I shall look out eveiy day, though, to see if anything 
happens,” said Stork Papa, and so he did 

A long time went by, and then at last he saw a green 
stalk shoot up out of the deep bog ^Yhon it reached the 
surface of the water a leaf spread out, and unfolded itself 
widei and wider Close to it a bud was formed, and as Stork 
Papa flew one morning over the stalk, the bud opened through 
the power of the warm sun rays, and in the cup of the flower 
lay a charming child, a little maiden, loolang as if she had 
just risen out of her bath The little one was so very like 
the Princess of Egypt, that the stork thought for the moment 
that it really was the Princess herself, but when he con- 
sidered the matter a little, he made up his mind that it vas 
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“She who IS spiung fiom the lace of the Fames, is it? 
Tell me at once You know that I cannot hear to be* kept 
wanting in brooding-time’” gasped Stork Mama 

“You see, little mother, she belic\ed what the doctor said, 
and what you yourself have told me She bebeved there 
were floweis in the marsh up here w^hich would bnng healing 
to hei sick father, so she flew hither in swan’s plumage, in 
company with other swan princesses, who come every year to 
the north to lenew their \'outh. She came hithei, and she is 
lost'” 

“You are realU far too long-wunded ' ” said the Stork Mama, 
“ the eggs might got cold ' I cannot bear to bo kept in such 
suspense'” 

“I w^as watching,” continued Stork Papa, “and this eien- 
ing, as I went into the reeds, wheie the maishy ground can 
beat me, three swans came up Something in their flight 
said to mo, ‘Look out, that is not leally a swan, that is only 
swan’s featheis'’ Yes, little mother, you have the same feel- 
ing as I ha^e, you know at once if a thing is light or not'” 
“Yes, yes,” she said, “but toll me about the Pnneess, I 
have heard moio than enough about the swan’s feathers'” 

“ Here, iii the middle of the moor, as you know, is a land 
of lake,” said Stork Papa “ You can see one end of it if you 
raise youiself a little There, in the leeds and the green shme, 
lay the great trunk of an alder, on this the three swans 
alighted, flapped their wungs, and looked about them, one 
threw ofi her swan’s feathers, and I recognized her at once as 
oui own Princess from Egypt, There she sat wnth no othei 
garment than her long, black hair She begged the other 
two — I heaid her — to take good caie of the swan plumage 
iwhile she dived into the water to pluck the flow'^ers which 
yshe thought she saw there The others nodded, hfted the 
empty feather diess, and gathered it to them Eh, thought 
I, what are they going to do with the feather dress of the 
Pnneess’ and she piobably was wondenng about the same 
thing She soon received an answer, yes, a very plain 
answer The two rose and flew upwards with her swan 
plumage ‘Dive then,’ they cried ‘Thou shalt never more 
fly in swan’s feathers, thou shalt never see Egypt again 
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e\ cry thing into tho best older for giving a heaity welcome to 
the master and his followers The long, coloured tapestiies 
which she and her maids had themselves worked, and into 
which they had woven pictures of then gods, Odin, Thor, 
and Freya, ivei o hung up The slaves polished the old buck- 
leis which served as ornaments for the hall, cushions were laid 
on the benches, and diy wood on the fireplace in the middle 
'of the hall, so that the flame could be landled at once The 
Viking’s wufe herself helped m the woik, so that by the even- 
ing she was very tired, and quickly fell into a sound sleep 

When she awoke towards morning she was gieatly shocked, 
for the child seemed to have vanished. She spiang from her 
couch, landled a splintei of pme-wood, and looked all lound 
the room; and at last, on that part of the couch wheie she 
stretched her feet she saw, not the child, but a great, ugly 
frog She felt ill at the sight, and seized a heavy bar with 
which to kill the frog, but the frog looked at her with such 
wonderful, solTO^vful eyes, that she could not strike the blow 
Once raoie she looked caiefully about the room, the frog 
uttered a faint, piteous croak At that the Vilang’s wife 
shuddered, spiang from the bed to the dormer windov.^, and 
tore it hastily open Just then the sun appeared, shedding 
his rays through the window upon the couch and upon the 
great frog Suddenly the wide mouth seemed to contract 
and grow small and red. The limbs stretched and stiwight- 
ened themselves, and took the fairest form, and it iras her 
own charming bttle child that lay there, it was no ugly 
fiog 

“ What is this said she “ Have I dreamt an evil dream? 
Is it, then, my own lovely darling that hes there?” And she 
kissed and fondled it, but the child kicked, and struck, and 
^bit hke a httle wild cat. 

Not on that day nor yet on the day following did the 
Vilang return, though, to be sure, he was on his way home, 
hut the wind was dead agamst him, blowing to the south 
and fair for the storks Fair wmd foi one is often a con- 
trary wind foi anothei 

"V^en a few days and mghts had passed, it was clear to 
the Yiking’s wife what ailed her child, it was a horrible spell 
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moie hkelv that it should be tho daughter of the Pnncoss 
and the Marsh-kiog No doubt, also, this was why it was 
]\ in? in the cup of tho watei lily 

“But she cannot bo left theic,” thought Stork Papa, “and 
in niv nest theic are alicadi^ far too many of us Yet stay, 
an idea occurs to me Tho Viking’s wife has no children, 
■'lul how often she has wished for a little one' They say tho 
stoik bnngs the little babies, I wull do so in earnest for once 
111 Ih with the child to the Viking’s wife What lejoicing 
tint will call forth'” 

'J hen tho stork lifted the little maid out of the flower-cup, 
llev with her to tho raftered house, pecked a hole with his 
bcik in tho wnndow , and laid tho charming babe on the breast 
of the Viking’s wife Then ho flow up to tho Stork Mama 
and told her what ho had seen and done Tho young storks 
Intcned too, they weio big enough for that 

“So you SCO tho Pnneess is not dead,” continued ho, “sho 
hn bont tho little one up hero, and now she too is provided 
foi ” 

“ I said that from tho beginning,” cned Stork Mama “ Do 
tiinik now a little about 3 our own famil}' The travelling 
season draws near, and ahead}' now and then I have a 
piickling under my wungs The cuckoo and tho nightmgalo 
.lie just off, and I heard tho quails say that they too would 
go as soon as the wind seemed fa\ourable Our young ones 
will hold their own bravely in the manooiuies, if I know them 
1 ightly ” 

Tho Viking’s Avifo was glad bej'ond moasuro when she 
Wakened next morning and saw tho lovely little child lying m 
lici bosom She kissed it and pressed it to her heart, but it 
SCI earned fnghtfully and struck out with both hands and feet 
It did not seem at all delighted At last it cned itself to 
sleep, and as it lay there so quiet and still, it made a 
wondrously sweet picture The Viking's wife was highly 
delighted She felt well in body and soul, her heart was 
light, and it seemed to her that her husband and his men, 
who were absent, weio coming homo just as unexpectedly and 
suddenly as the child had come 

So she and tho whole household had plent}' to do, putting 
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the Gallic coast, where the people sang in terror as they 
did in Britain 

“ Deliver as from the wild Norsemen 

Life and hustling pleasure filled the Vilang’s castle on the 
Wild Moor The great mead cask was carried into the hall, 
the wood piles were kindled, horses were slaughtered, a great 
feast was to he seived up The pnest who ivas to offer the 
saciifice sprinkled the prisoners with iiarm hlood, the fiie 
crackled, the smoke gathered thick under the roof, the soot 
fell in flakes from the i afters, hut they were used to all 
these things Guests were ln^^ted and received handsome 
gifts All former wrongs and falsehoods were forgotten 
They drank deep, and threw hones in each other’s faces as 
a sign of good humour The hard — a land of musician iilio, 
however, had been a warrior in the Viking’s tiain, and know 
about what he sang — gave them a song that filled with delight 
both the feast and the feasters In it their warlike deeds verc 
chanted, and whatever w.as the most wondeiful thing each of 
them had done was set forth Each veise ended with the 
refram 

‘ Tlie goods of a man, and Ins gold, 

The joy of a man, and his fnends, 

And liimself, the grave shall hold, 

But a great name neici endsl" 

At this they smote then shields and heat then plates in a most 
iiproanons way wth their knives and hones 

The Viking’s infc sat on the cioss-hench in the open 
council chamhei She uore a silken robe, and had golden 
clasps on hci arms, and great yellow amber beads round her 
neck She ivas in her inchest dicss, and the singer named her 
too in bis song, and spoke of the golden treasure she had 
brought to her vcalthy Inishand The lattci delighted vith 
all Ins heart in the hcautifiil child Ho had only seen it 
hv day in its lo\chness, and Us fierce natuic pleased him 
The little gill, ‘snid he, may become a shield-hcanng maid 
and guard her husband She vonld not blink an eye if a 
skilled hand cut off lier c}chrovs in jest vith a sharp sv.ord 
Tlie full cask of mead uas emptied and a fre^^h one brought. 
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that lay upon it By day it was as lovely as an angel, but 
bad an evil, savage nature , wbereas at night it was an ugly 
frog, but gentle and mournful, and with great sorrowful eyes 
Here were two natures which, both within and without, 
changed with the loss and the return of the sunlight That, 
however, was because the bttle maid had dnnng the day the 
outward form of her real mother, but the fierce nature of hci 
father, while at night her descent from her father was seen 
in her bodily foim, but within the child at the same time the 
mind and the heart of her mother held sway T\Tio had the 
pou er to loosen this evil charm laid on the child by enchant- 
ment! 

Tlio Viking’s wife lived in constant trouble and sorrow for 
the child, yet her heart clung to the little one, of whoso state 
she dared toll her husband nothing when he came home He 
would soon be back now, and if sbe told him he would prob- 
ably, as was the use and custom, expose the poor child on 
the highway, so that whoever chose could take it But the 
Vilnng’s good \vife coul 1 not find it in her heart to lot that 
he done She made up her mind that the Viking should 
always see the child bj clear daylight and never after sun- 
set 

One morning the nishing of storks' wrings rustled loudly 
over the roof More than a himdred pans of storks had 
rested there dunng the night after the great autumn ma- 
noeuvres, and now they flew high upwards, to go off to the 
South 

“ Every man to his post and ready,” was the order, wife 
and children with him<’' 

“ How light we feel'” screamed the young storks in chonis 
“Something pleasant pnckles and ticldcs down to our very 
toes Wo feel as if we were filled with nothing but living 
frogs Ah, how fine it is to travel abroad'” 

"Keep nicely in line with us!” cned Papa and Mama. 
“Don’t chatte too much, it wearies the chest And then 
the storks flew away 

At about the very same time the notes of the war-hom 
sounded away over the heath The Viking had landed with 
his men They came home nchly laden with booty from 
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Avitli frogs— a sight exactly to the taste of the storks The 
youngsters thought their eyes must be deceiving them, every- 
thing was 80 splendid 

“It is alwajs like that heie, -uc always li\e thus in our 
w.um countiy/’ said Stoik Mama^ and the young ones’ mouths 
ivatei ed. 

“Is there no more to sec?” they asked “Docs this go 
much f.uthci up the countiy?” 

“There is nothing inoie to see,” ansucicd Stork Hama 
“Beyond this icgion there is only a veiy large forest, where 
the blanches twine lound each other and prickly lines bai the 
way Only the elephant with his hcai}’’ feet can make a path 
for himself thcrc^ and theic the snakes are loo big for us and 
the lizaids too Incly If you go to the desert you will get 
join eyes full of sand — that is, if it is fme^ but if the great 
stoim guns aio in play, you will ho caught m a sandspout 
This is the best place IJcic aic the fiogs and the locusts 
I shall stay heio and so shall } on ” And so they sUayed there 

The parents s<it in the nest on the slender minaret They 
rested, and j'ct weio busilj^ employed in smoothing and dress- 
ing their feathers and whetting their beaks on ihcii red stock- 
ings Now and then they sti etched then necks and saluted 
each othci gra^ely, laising then heads with their high fore- 
heads and fine smooth feathers, out of w hich their brown e) es 
looked very wnsely The young females strutted among the 
sappy leedsj cast sidelong glances at the other young storks, 
made acquaintances, and at oveiy third step swallowed a hog 
or tossed a little snake hither and thither, which they thought 
was becoming, and it was tasty as well The young males 
soon began to fight They struck each othei with their 
•svings, pecked ivith then beaks, oven stabbed each other till 
the blood flowed In this fashion, now' this one, now that one, 
of the young squires and daniosels was betrothed And that 
w'as W'hat they wanted, and W'hy they were alive Then they 
chose a nest and fell anew to fightincr: foi in hot countries 
evoiybody is %'iolent and hot-tempered But it was pleasant 
for all that, and the old birds paiticularly enjoyed it Every- 
thing suits the young Eveiy day theie was sunshine, every 
day theie was plenty to eat, one could think of nothing but 
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foi these were people who en]oyed things to the full To he 
sure, they knew the old saying “ The cattle Imow when to 
leave the pasture, but a foolish man knoweth not the measure 
of his appetite " Yes, they Icnew all that, but knowing is one 
thing and domg is another They knew, too, “ that even the 
welcome guest causes weariness if he sit too long in the house”, 
but they sat on Bacon and mead are good things All went 
meirily, and at night the bondsmen slept in the warm ashes, 
and dipped their fingers in the greasy soot, and licked them 
It was a glonous time 1 

Once more that year the Vilnng set foith, though the 
autumnal stoims had already begun to rage He led his men 
to the coast of Britain That was a mere pleasure tnp across 
the water, he declaied, and his wife stayed behind with the 
little girl This much is certain, that the foster-mother soon 
loved the poor frog, with its gentle eyes and deep sighs, 
almost more than the little beauty who bit and fought with 
aU around her. 

The raw, damp, autumn fog, which consumes the leaves of 
uhe trees, lay over forest and heath “ Featherless fowls ”, as 
the snow is called, feU m heavy showers Wmter set in with 
bitter cold The sparrows took possession of the storks’ nest 
and talked about the absent owners after their own way, 
but the pair of storks, lyith aU then young, where were 
they? 

The storks wore now in the land of Egypt, where the sun 
poured down rays as wirm as we get on a fine day in mid- 
summer Tamansks and acacias bloomed over the whole 
land Mohammed’s crescent shone brightly fiom the cupolas 
of the mosques. On the slender towers sat many a pair of 
storks resting after their long journey Great flocks scattered 
xud spread themselves in the nests, which lay close together 
on the veneiable columns and rmned arches of temples in for- 
gotten cities The date palm lifted her fan on high like a 
parasol The pale-grey pyramids stood like black shadow's in 
the clear air of the far desert, where the ostnch urged her 
rapid flight, and the bon glared "with great cunning eyes at 
the marble sphinv lying half buned in the sand The water? 
of the Nile had sunk down, and the w'holc nver bed swarmed 

(J107S) 16 
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Nothing came of it, eithei for the sick man or for his daughter 
in the marshy heath Yet we may as well hsten to the people 
for a little, because one has to listen to many a thmg in this 
world 

It IS always better, howeier, to understand what has gone 
before, if we wish to know the meamng and worth of what 
iS said, and we know at least as much of the story as Stork 
Papa. 

“Love begets Life' The highest Love begets the highest 
Life! Only by Love can the sick man’s hfe be saved'” So 
It had been said, and very wisely and beautifully said, by many, 
and the learned men beheved jt was a wise saying 

“ That IS a fine thought ' ” Stork Papa had said at once 

“I don’t quite understand it,” Stork Mama had replied, 
“ however, that is not my fault, but the fault of the thought 
It may be so, I have other things to think about” 

The learned men had spoken of love for this or that one, 
and of the difference between the love which lovers feel and 
that between parents and children, of the love of the hght 
for the plants — how the sun’s ray kisses the earth and thereby 
the seed sprouts It was all so weansome and learned, that it 
was an impossibility for Stork Papa to follow it, not to speak 
of repeatmg it. He was qmte weighed down with the thought, 
half shut his eyes, and stood aU the following day on one leg, 
gomg over and over it It was hard for him to bear the weight 
of all this learning Stdl, one thing Stork Papa did under- 
stand. Everyone, high and low, had spoken out of his inner- 
most heart, and had said that it was a great misfortune foi 
thousands, indeed for the whole country, that the man lay 
sick and could not be healed, that it w^ould spread joy and 
gladness over all the land if he got better But where did 
the flower bloom that could bring him health? Accordingly 
they had sought m learned writings, in ghttenng stars, m 
weather and wind, sought m aU the byirays they could think 
of, and at last, as we have already said, had made out that 
“Love begets Life, the father’s Life” Theiein they had sur- 
passed themselves and said a greater thmg than they undei- 
stood They repeated it then, and wTote it down as a pro- 
scription, “Love begets Life”. But how could they prepaie 
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pleasure. Only in the rich castle, with the Egyptian host, as 
the storks called him, there was no joy to he found 
The nch and mighty lord of the castle lay on his couch in 
the middle of the great hall whose walls were so gaily painted, 
that it seemed as if he were Ijnng in a tulip tree, but he was 
stiff and cnppled in every limb, and lay stretched out like a 
mummy His family and his servants stood round him He 
was not dead, nor could it properly be said that he was ahve 
The healing blossoms which she who most dearly lo^ed him 
was to seek and bnng home had never been brought His fair 
young daughter, uho had flown in swan’s plumage away over 
sea and land to the far north, had never returned “She is 
dead,” the two swan maidens had said when they came liack, 
and they had made up a story as follows “We three,” said 
they, “flew away together, high up in the air, a hunter saw 
us and shot an arrou at us, it struck our young friend and 
sister, and slowly singing her farewell, she sank down a dymg 
swan into the forest lake On the shore of the lake under a 
weeping birch we laid hei in the cool earth But we took our 
revenge, we bound fire under the ivings of the swallow which 
nested beneath the thatched roof of the hunter, the house 
burst into brilliant flames, the hunter was burnt with the 
house, and the Are shone out across the lake to the weeping 
birch, where now she is turned to dust Never will she return 
to the land of Egypt'” 

And then they both wept, and when Stork Papa heard the 
story he clattered with his beak, so that it sounded far and 
wide 

“Lies and deceit!” he cned “I would fain plunge my 
beak in their breasts ” 

“And break it off,” added Stork Mama, “then you vould 
look nice' Think first of yourself, and then of your family, 
the rest does not concern us ” 

“Tomorrov I shall sit on the edge of the open cupola 
when the learned and wise men meet to discuss the state of 
the sick man,” answered Stork Pajia “Perhaps they may 
get a little nearer the truth ” 

The learned men and sages met, and si^id a great deal, quite 
wide of the mark, of which the stork could make nothing 
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places enough l3etween where we can hide them till the next 
journey One swan’s plumage ccitainly was enough foi the 
Princess, yet to have tno is always hotter In nortbeni 
lands, besides, one cannot have too many travelling wraps ” 
“Nobody will thank you foi it,” said Stoik Mama, “but 
you are the master I Except in breeding-time, I have nothing 
to saj’- ’ 

In the Vilung’s castle on the Wild Moor, whithci the storks 
directed then flight in spnng, the little maiden still stayed 
They had given hci the name of Helga, but the name was 
much too soft for such a temper as in this case bad possession 
of the faiiest form With every month this temper showed 
itself in ever fieicer and fiercer outbuists In the couise of 
yeais, while the storks alwaj^’S made the same journey — in 
autumn to the Nile, in spnng to the marsh — the child grew 
into a big girl, and before they vere awaie of it, she had 
become a beautiful young w^oman seventeen yeais old Beau- 
tiful indeed was the husk, but hard and bitter the kernel' 
She was thought fierce and cruel even in those hard, dark 
times %vhen lUost people were mid and savage 
It was a joy to hei with her white hands to sprinkle around 
the reeking blood of the sacnficial horse In one of her v ild 
moods she bit the neck of the black cock nght through when 
the high pnest was about to kill it for sacrifice, and she said 
to her fostei -father in solemn earnest 

“If your enemy were to tear ofiF the roof of your house 
whilst you were lying asleep thinking everythmg safe, and if 
I saw or heaid it, I would not awake you, even if I could 
I never would do it, for my eais still tingle with the blow you 
gave me years ago No, I have never foi gotten it ” 

But the Vdang took hei words as a joke, he being, like 
everybody else, bewitched with her beauty Of course, he 
knew nothing of Helga’s change of shape and of temper at 
night. Without a saddle she would sit on her horse as if she 
Were part of it when it galloped at full speed, and she did not 
dismount even when the horses quarrelled with and snapped 
at each other. She often threw herself with her clothes on 
from the high bank into the stoimy waters of the bay, and 
swam to meet the Viking when his boat was steering tov^aids 
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the tking according to the prescription — that was where they 
were baffled' At last they agreed that help must come 
through the Princess, through her whose whole soul hung 
upon her father; and m this way the}'^ contnved at last to 
save the situation. Yes, it was more than a year and a dav 
since the Princess had betaken herself by night, when the 
brief lustre of the new moon was on the point of sinking, out\ 
to the marble Sphinx She had thrown back the sand from 
the base of it and walked through the long passage, which 
led into the middle of the great Pyramid, where one of the 
mighty langs of old, surrounded by pomp and splendour, lies 
in his mummy case. There she had to lean her head on the 
breast of the dead man, and there it would bo revealed to 
her where hfo and heahng for her father were to be found 
All this she had cained out, and she had learnt in a dream 
that out of the deep lake in the swamp, far north in the 
Dameh land, she must bnng home the lotus flower which grows 
in the watery depths The country, and the very spot where 
the lake was and the flower greiv, had been shown to her; and 
she was told that, wheu she brought back the flower, then 
would her father bo healed 

So she flew away in a swan’s plumage from the land of 
Egypt to the heath country, to the AYild Moor You see, 
Stork Papa and hlama knew all this, and now we too loiow ic 
better than we did befoie We know that the Marsh-king 
dragged hoi down with hun We know, too, that for the 
loved ones in her home she is dead for ever Yet one of the 
■wisest among the sages said as did the Stork Mama, “Never 
fear, she will come out all right yet”, and with that they con- 
tented themselves at Last and ■awaited for what was to happen, 
because they knew nothing better to do 

“ I Avould like to steal the swan feathers from the tw o false 
princesses'” said Stork Papa, “then, at least, they could not 
fly again to the Wild Moor and plot mischief I will hide 
both swan dresses up there till someone has need of them ” 
“But where wiU you hide them?” asked Stork Mama 
“Up in our nest on the Wild Moor'” answered he “I 
and our youngest children will share in carrying them thither 
and should it be too hard to beat them all the way, there are 
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did not know, seemingly, how to skift foi lieiself, tkough you 
and the learned men said she did Year in and yeai out I 
have flown in all directions round the great Eastern land, 
and she has nevei given a sign that she hves I may as well 
toll you how, every yeai when I came heie a few days before 
you to repair the nest and put things in order, I have flown 
backwards and forwards a ivhole night, as if I were a bat 
or an owl, over the open lake, but m vain The two dresses 
iof swan’s feathers which I and the young ones earned here 
with us from the land of the Nile are therefore of no use 
They caused us enough of trouble, for it took three jounieys 
to bring them here, and now they be under the nest Should 
fire break out, the wooden house would be burned, they would 
then be lost.” 

“And our good nest would also be lost'” broke in Stork 
Mama, “but of that you think less than of your swan’s dress 
rubbish and your marsh pnneess You had better follow her 
into the mai’sh and remain ivith her' You are a bad father 
to your own children, that I have often said when I was 
hatching eggs for the first time. It is to be hoped that we or 
our young ones won’t get an arrow m our wings from the 
bow of the wild girl Helga Imows not what she docs We 
have bewi longer at home here than she has, she ought to 
remember We have never forgotten our duty, but have 
given our annual tribute — a feather, an egg, and one of our 
young, — which is nght Do you think I can go about m 
the haU and all around here, as I used to do in former times, 
and as I do in Egypt, where I am almost the comrade of the 
people, and forget myself and peep into pot and kettle? No, 

I sit up here and nurse my anger against her, the httle wretch ' 
and I am angry with you too! You ought to have let her 
he quietly in the cup of the water hly, and she would have 
been dead long ago ” 

“You aie much better than your woid,” said Stork Papa, 

“ I know you better than you know yourself ” 

With that he gave a jump, flapped his wings twice proudly, 
stretched his legs behind him, and flew, or lather sailed, away 
■without moving his "wings He was a good distance away 
when he spread his wings and gave a great flap "with them 
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the shore She would cut the longest lock from hei beautiful 
hair and plait it into a string for her bow 

“To do a thing oneself is to do it well!” said she 
The Yiking’s wife was, like the women of hei time, of a 
stiong will and temper, only towards her daughtei was she 
we<ik and timid She knew well that her unlucky child lay 
under a wicked spell 

When her mother was on the terrace or m the courts Helga 
very often, out of sheer inckedness, perched hemelf on the 
railing round the well, seemed to fight inth aims and legs in 
the air, and then suddenly to fall down into the narrow, deep 
well There with her frog nature she pliuiged up and down, 
and then she would clambei round like a cat, and walk out^ 
and up into the hall, the water dnpping from her, and soaking 
the green leaves with which the floor was streini 

There was only one 0011! which held Helga in leash It 
was the evening twilight At that houi she was quiet and 
seemed to grow thoughtful She let herself be adiised and 
guided Then she was drawn to hei mother by some feeling 
inthm herself And when the sun set, and the inward and 
outward change was talnng place, she sat quiet and sad, and 
shrunk into the foim of a frog Her body was certainly much 
larger than that of the animal, but it was on that account much 
more hornble to look upon She looked then like a wretched 
dwai-f with the head of a fiog and wuth webs between her 
fingeis Hei eyes were fidl of sadness, voice she had none, 
only a hollow croak almost like the sob of a dreaming child 
At those times the Viking’s wufe would take her on hei lap, 
blind to the hateful form, and looking into the sad eyes 
would murmur — “ I could almost wush to have you remain 
my dumb frog child You are too terrible when beauty is 
given to your form ” ^ 

And the Yilang’s wufe wrote runes against witchcraft and 
sickness and threw them over the pooi girl, yet there was no 
improvement to be seen 

“One can hardly belieio that she'w'as once small enough 
to lie in the cup of a water lily," said Papa Stork “Now 
she 13 a real human being, and the i oiy image of her Egyptian 
mother Alas! we shall certainly neicr see her again She 
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and life bad been born in her heart’s core She took a step 
forwards, listened, then took another step, and seized mth 
her aATkward hands the heat'y bai which wafe set across the 
door Quietly and painfully she pushed the bar back, and 
equally softly she pulled back the bolt and seized the flicker- 
ing lamp which stood in the anteroom Was it a stronger 
iviU that gave her strength? She pulled back the iron bolt 
out of the cellar window and crept down to the prisonei 
He slept She touched him with her cold, damp hand, and 
when he awoke and saw the hideous form, he shuddered as if 
he had seen an evil apparition With her knife she cut the 
colds that bound his hands and feet, and beckoned him to 
follow hei 

He uttered the holy names, made the sign of the cross, 
and when the form remained motionless by his Side he re- 
peated these words from the Bible 

“‘Blessed is he that considereth the poor, the Lord will 
deliver him m time of trouble ’ Who are you ? Whence 
come you ivith the outward appearance of an animal, while 
you willingly do deeds of kindness and meicy?” 

The frog form nodded, and led him behmd hangmg cur- 
tains, through a lonely passage to the stables, and pointed 
out a horse which he was to mount He swung himself on 
to its back, and she sprang up in front of him, holdmg firmly 
on to the mane of the animal The pnsoner understood her, 
and at a sharp trot he rode on the way, which he could never 
have found alone, out into the open heath 

He forgot her ugly form, and was only sensible of how the 
mercy and pity of God works through the unlovely He 
prayed and sang holy songs This made her shiver Was 
it the power of these prayers and hymns which affected hei, 
or was it the cold chill of the approachmg dawn? What v as 
she really feehng? She raised herself up, wished to stop the 
horse and dismount, but the priest held her back with all his 
might, sang a hymn, as if to loosen the spell which bound her 
in this hateful form 

The horse galloped still more wildly forward, the sky 
grew red, the first ray of the sun penetrated through the 
clouds, and with the hght came the change m her form 
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life. At Hedevyi lie would bring her to the boly Ansganus, 
and there in that Christian town the spell she lay under must 
be removed. He might take her there if she would sit on the 
horse of her own free will, but only not m front of him 

“Behmd me you must sit, not before me' Your beauty 
and charm has a power which comes from wickedness I 
am afraid of you — but yet my victory is assured through 
Christ ” 

He knelt down and prayed devoutly and earnestly It 
was as if the still forest were consecrated by his worship 
into a holy church The birds sang as if they were among 
the worshippers, the cuiled mint gave out its fragrance as if 
It wished to take the place of sweet-smelhng ambeigns and 
incense In a loud voice he recited the words of the Holy 
Scriptures 

'“He will appear to those who sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death, and lead their feet into the way of peace.’” 

He spoke of the deep yearnings of all nature, and as he 
spoke the horse, which had borne them in wild gallop, stood 
still in fiont of some large blackbeiry bushes, at which he 
tugged, so that the ripe soft berries fell over Helga’s hand, 
offering themselves for refreshment She slowly raised her- 
self on to the horse’s back, and sat there like one who walks 
in her sleep and who is neither aware she is aivake nor moves 
The Christian bound two twigs together with flav and foraied 
a cross, which he held on high while they lode through the 
forest, which became ever moie dense as the way went on, 
till at last it was lost in a pathless wilderness Undergrowth 
of black thom blocked the way, and it was needful to ndo 
round it 

The spring did not form itself into a brook, but into a 
Imaish, round which the horse must be guided Strength and 
'Vigour were in the fresh forest air, and great power in the 
mi'd words that were uttered in faith and Christian love by 
the young pnest whose heart yeained so earnestly to laid 
the pool lost girl to light and life 

It IS said that the raindrops hollow hard stone, the waves 
of the sea round off the sharp edges of the pieces broken off 
^ The ongmil Danish name of the town of Pchleswg 
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Helga became again the beautiful young girl "with the fiercely 
cruel and uficlced nature Ho hold this most beautiful young 
■woman in his aims, and was tomfied, ho sprang from the 
horse and pulled it up Ho thought he was anew under 
an ei il spell Helga hlcemse leapt from the horse and stood 
on the giound Her shoit child's dress only reached to her 
knees She drew the sharp knife fiom her belt and threiv 
hei-self, quick as lightning, on the startled pnest 

“If I only could loach you,” shouted she, “if I could reach 
you, this knife should be dnien into your body You aie as 
pale as ashes, bcaidless slave ” 

She rushed at him, and there and then began a fierce 
struggle. It really seemed as if an invisible strength was 
lent to the Chnstiaii He held her firmly, and the old oak 
tree under which they stood came to his aid The maiden’s 
feet were caught m some loose roots of the 'tiee, and were 
held there A spring nppled quite near The pnest spnnkled 
Helga with the fresh water, spnnkled it on her breast and 
face, and commanded the unclean spirit to come out of her, 
and blessed her after the Christian custom But the water 
of faith has no power where the spring of faith does not 
flow from within Yet eien in this its power was shown, 
something more than mere human strength was to be seen 
in his way of fighting the powers of e-vnl that stiuggicd mthin 
.her The holy treatment overpowered her She let her arms 
drop, and glanced at him with pale cheeks and looks of sur- 
prise He seemed to her to be a mighty sorcerer, and versed 
in the black arts He repeated mystenous runes, and made 
mystical signs in the air She would not have quailed had he 
brandished over her head the gleaming axe or the sharp knife, 
but now, when he made the sign of the cross on hei breast 
and blow, she did so, and she sat there bke a tame bird, her 
head resting on her breast 

Then ho spoke to her in soft words of the lonng deed 
which she had done for him during the night, when she in 
the hateful form of a frog came to him, unloosed the cords 
which bound him, and led him out to light and life He told 
her that sho was also bound, wound tightly round with cords 
as he had been, and she must he led by him out to light and 
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Tvas the work of the evil genius of the place, or some -won- 
derful piece of witchcraft, and in great fnght fled from the 
spot 

The full moon had already risen, and soon the earth was 
hathed in its shimmering light Out of the thicket^ in the 
fnghtful form of a frog, crept poor Helga She remained 
standing in front of the corpse of the Christian pnest and of 
the horse that had been killed She looked at them mth eyes 
which seemed to weep, and from the frog’s head issued a croak, 
Cloak, like the sound of a chdd when it hursts into tears She 
stooped first over one and then over the othei She scooped 
up water -with her hand, which was larger and more hollowed 
from ha-ving webs between the fingers She poured water over 
the bodies, although they were dead They remamed dead 
She understood that quite well Soon -wild beasts would come 
and tear their bodies in pieces Eut no, that must not hap- 
pen' So she dug a hole in the earth as deep as she could 
She wished to prepaie a grave foi them She had nothing 
to do this -with save the bianch of a tree and her two hands 
Between her fingers were the webs spread out, and these 
were torn, and the blood streamed over her hands At lengtl 
she saw that she could not do the work in this way Thei 
she scooped up water agam and washed the face of the deac 
man, and covered it -with fresh, green leaves She brough 
large branches and spread them over him, and throw dnec 
leaves between the branches Afterwards she laid the hea-voesi 
stones which she could carry above the dead body, and fiUec 
in the openings with moss till she thought that the cam 
would be strong enough and would safely guard the bodj 
of the pnest In this haid work the mght shpped away anc 
the sun rose, and beautiful Helga stood there in all hei 
loveliness, -with bleedmg hands, and for the first time sh( 
had maidenly tears on her cheeks 

It seemed as if, during the change that took place m herj 
two natures fought with one another within her She shiveied 
aU over, looked around as if awakened from uneasy dreams 
Then she staggered up to a slender tree, which she seized 
and clung to to give her support, and in a tnce she clambered 
like a cat up to the top of the tree and perched there She 
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the rocks. The dew of taercy fell upon Helga and softened 
the hardness and smoothed the roughness of her nature It 
wjis indeed not visible in her, and she herself was not aware 
of it, but does the germ in the lap of the earth know that 
by means of the nourishing dew and the warm rays of the 
sun what it hides within itself wiU grow and blossom? / 

As the song of the mother to her child sinks into his heart, 
and ho hsps some of the words after her vnthout undei stand- 
ing them, and these later turn themselves into thoughts, which 
stand out ever more clearly as time goes on, so it was here 
with the woiking of the Woid 

They rode out of the forest, across the heath, and on 
through pathless woods Towards evening they came upon 
a band of robbers 

“"Where did you steal the charming young girl?” shouted 
the robbeis, as they seized the hoise b}'- the bndle and 
diagged both riders off The pnest had no other weapon 
but the knife which he had torn from Helga, but inth this 
he struck out right and left One of the robbers flung his 
axe at him The young pnest sprang aside, else he would 
have been struck, and the sharp hatchet sunk so deep into 
the neck of the horse, that the blood gushed out, and the 
animal fell to the ground Then Helga started, as if awakened 
suddenly from her long deep sleep, and humed over to the 
moanmg animal The priest put himself in front of hei to 
shield and guaid her, but one of the robbers flung his heavy 
iron hammer at him, and stiuck him on the foiehead and 
shattered it, so that blood and brains spurted out all around 
He fell to the ground dead 

Then the robbers seized beautiful Helga by her white ai ms 
and slim waist, but at that uistant the sun set, and as the last' 
ray died out she was changed into the form of a fiog The 
palo-grcen mouth stuck forth ovci the half of the face, the 
arms became thin and shmy, and a broad hand with webbed 
fingers sti etched itself out in the form of a fan Then the 
robbers drew back from her m terror There she stood 
amongst them a hideous monster, and, as is the custom of 
the frog, leapt up higher than her own height, and i anished 
into the thicket The robbers uere not sure whether this 
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often heard sung and spoken during that iide through tiic 
forest nour came to hei lips, and she said aloud, “Jesus 

- Christ” 

,,:,.J^hen the frog’s slan fell off, and she Avas again a lorcly 
young maiden Her head bent weanly, her limbs needed 
rest She fell fast asleep 

But her sleep was shoit About midnight she aA\oko 
Before her stood the dead horse, so ladiant, and so full of 
bfe that it shone from his e) es and u ounded neck Close In 
Avas seen the muideied piiest, “more beautiful than Baldm ” 
the Viking’s wife woidd ha^m said, but now he came as in 
a flame of file 

Such earnestness, such stem justice, such a penetrating 
glance shone fiom the large, mild eyes that it seemed to reach 
the farthest comer of her heart Beautiful Helga ticmblcd 
before this look, and hei memory arvoke as vividly as if it 
had been the last day Every kindness that had been done 
to her, every lovnng word that had been said to her, came 
back to her She understood it all It had been love that 
supported her during the days of her tiial, while the cicatuic 
formed of spirit and clay, soul and nine, struggled and 
vviestlcd with evil She saw'' that she had only followed the 
impulse of her nature, and had done nothing of hoi self 
Ev’'cry thing was done foi her, everything was the result of 
destiny She bent her head humbly, confessing her own deep 
impeifection befoic Him who can read eveiy thought of the 
heait At the same moment, in a flash fiom the fiio of 
purification, she was illumined by the flame of the Holy 
Spiiit 

“Daughter of the Mne,” said the Chiistian pnesf, “fiom 
rane and clay you come, but fiom the eaith you will me! 
The sunbeam within you shows whence you have ically 
sprung, and has given back to the body its natural foirn 
It 18 not bom of the body, but is a lay from God I conic 
from the land of the dead, joii also must tiavel thiough the 
deep valleys to the radiant mountain countiy where dwells 
merej and peifection I shall not lead j’ou to Hedevy to 
leceive Chiistian baptism, you must first; diaw aside the 
thick veil that covers the deep w'atcrs of the mooiland, and 
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ftiat there like a frightened squirrel, and staye| — ^ j 

perched up thei e all alone ui the sohtaiy stiUne^ 

•\\heie eveiyihing is quiet and dead — dead quiet^va^«^S^i:;^i^ w 
Butterflies circled round one another in play, hailit.by were 
several anthills, each with its many hundreds of workers, 
little cieatuies, that constantly moied to and fro An in- 
numerable cloud of gnats danced in the an, one swaim beside 
another, and theie weie hosts of buzzing flies, ladybuds, 
golden wings, and other bttle ninged cieatures The rain- 
worm wept out of the damp giound, the mole threw up its 
heaps, all else was still, dead — all aiound dead None but 
the magpies saw Helga They flew screaming round the top 
of the tree on which she sat The birds hopped up to her 
'Oil the branches with bold curiosity One glance of her eye 
v»as the signal to frighten them auay They could not un- 
derstand her, aud she could not understand herseK 

'VATien evening closed in, and the sun sank, the change of 
shape called hei to ficsh action She slid down fiom the tree, 
and, as the last ray of snnshmo vanished, she stood there 
m the shrunken fiog form, with the torn wehs between her 
fingers, only her c}cs still shone with a radianc}’’ of beauty 
nhich they had hardlj’’ possessed m her lovely form They 
were the gentlest, hohest maiden’s eyes that beamed out 
from the fiog mask They told of deep, strong feeling and 
of a kindl}’’ human soul, and the beautiful eyes overflowed 
with tears which eased her heart 

On the mound there stiU lay the cioss made of the branches 
of trees bound togethei, the last work of him who now rested 
cold and dead beneath it A thought stiiick Helga, and she 
hfted the ci oss and set it up between the stones over him and 
the dead horse. In sorrowful remembrance, she burst into 
teal's, and m this soft mood she hoUowed out the sign of the 
cross in the sand, all lound the grave, thus forming a symbol 
of protection T^Tiile she was marking the signs of the cross, 
the nebs between hei fingers fell off hke a torn glove, and 
vhen she n ashed her hands m the spnng she looked with 
wonder at their soft v hiteuess Again she made the sign of 
the cross in the an, hetneen heisclf and the dead Her bps 
qmi ered, her tongue moi ed. and the name which she had so 
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Then the co k iii tiie Viknu-' t.i''tie ClO^\o^], tiul die u* > n 
furni-:. \amshccl, earned .n\.i\ l>y the wind .nid nu'lh.'t , 'hI 
'dijiirlitcr stood ficc to face 

“Am I she A\ho looked from the deep watorf ^ id ll r 
motiicr 

“Am I she who keamed from the polished shichl, ar i 
the daughter 

Thev drew neai to one anothci, and with fa'-t-hoatme: h*'" : 
filing their .arms round one .in.ythcr in a waim emhnu ■ 

“ My child * You fiow cr of my ow n hcai t ' My loin . of t h • 
deep watei-s' ' 

She embraced her child again, and wept, her team wete \ 
new baptism into life and lo\c foi Ilclga 

“I came hither in swan’s plum.igc, and hero tlucw oil t>' 
fcafhcis,” said the inothci “I ^ank through the qinki'a' 
mai'.h, deep down to the giouud, which closed me m hi i 
wall Soon I found mjsclf in frcshci watci some pm v 
drew me dccpei and ever deeper I felt the pressure of slc^p 
on my ejclub, and fell adeep Dreims po-isc'^^od me 
thought I was lying again in the p^u.imid of Eg)pt, uil iw t 
before me stood the swaging aldci tice tliat hail struck ten . 
into me up above on the sutfacc of the maiili I g-ued at 1 1 
knot' and wnnlvlos in the tiiink, it lighted up into colon, 
and took on the ‘-hapo of hicroglj idiics, it was the '•hell 
the mummy I wai looking <it At length it broke in pn^' 
and there stepped out the thousaiid-j cai old King, a muinrv 
fi'aire, bl ick as luteli — a glntcning bl iclc, lilvO tlic vend ‘ti"* 
or tlic gieaw l>hfk mar h ‘'lime — wlictlicr it v .is the airr a 
1 mg O’- the Mutnui} of the Ibiainid, 1 knew no*’ wlm li Ho 
thrA\. hi aims lonnd me, md I felt .is if I Aiould die Tlin' 
i ft'lL life in nv agon, .• m\ bo ora grew v .uin, and a littl 
bud -'nul It vitli iij wing., and then tv-itlind -and '^'U" 
To brd fiev, from rnv bo'oni to the ht ivv blrak lonrir* 
,d» <’ i , b.it p lone gi A m 1 md unitcil it stdl to me I b ' , 
'ud V t !l u ider't’K>d Im longing note “FierdonH Sun hir 
o, thofi'hn'’ lien I thought of nr, falh< r ntid the nmv 
!. d‘‘ ''d hi'iii', my Indit, mv lovi, .’mi f bn ctud the b^m 
.ru b • th bad fluLw r r\, iv — !o jf hoi o', fn if' ft*!!-" 
S nt', tint ho u 1 bnt not daarat, I b-pt oa* si-a'p, 
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bring forth the Imng root of your life and your cradle to 
the hght You must do tins before 3011 can leceive con- 
secration.” 

Ho lifted her on to the hoise, and handed her a gold censer 
like the one she had seen in the Viking’s castle Fiom this 
there atose a sweet, strong perfume, and the open wound on 
the foiehead of the dead man gleamed hke a spariding diadem 
He took the cross from the gratae and held it aloft 

They now rode an ay thioiigh the au acioss the rustling 
forest and over the hills where the warriors and then dead 
chargei-s lay buried The bi-azen figures on the monuments 
rose up, sprang forward, and planted themselves on the tops 
of the hills, the bright gold fillets, with the gold ornaments on 
their foreheads, gleamed in the moonlight, and then mantles 
fluttered m the mnd The diagon that watches over buned 
treasures nused his bead and looked after them The hob- 
goblins peeped out from under the hills, and from the edge 
of the field they flitted to and fio waving red, blue, and 
green torches that glowed like the sparks fiom burning 
paper 

They fled on ovei wood and heath, er nvei and swamp, up 
to the Wild Mooi , over which they flew in vnde circles The 
Christian priest held aloft the cross, which gleamed like gold, 
and from his bps fell devout prayeis Beautiful Helg-.i joined 
in the hymns as a child lispingly joins in its mother’s song 
She swung the censer, from which rose streams of incense so 
strong and wonder-working that the reeds and bulrushes 
bui-st into blossom. Ever}'- germ pushed itself up fiom the 
deep ground everything that had life came up A clump of 
v-ater lilies spread itself out hke a carpet -vsorked in hlies, and 
> on this lay a sleeping woman, young and beautiful Helga 
thought she was looking at her oivn leflection in the still 
water It was her mother she saw, the wife of the Marsh- 
kmg, the Princess fiom the banks of the Nile 

The dead pnest wished that the sleeping one should be 
lifted on to the horee, but it sank under the burden as if its 
body were only a pall that fluttered in the wind The sign 
of the cross gave back its strength to this air phantom, and the 
three now rode away from the lake to the diy land 
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- inother and the young ones are waiting thera How 
open then eyes and clack with their beaks! Yes 
mothei does not say so much, she is bnef and to the 
point, and therefore there is the moie sense in what she says 
I shall 3ust clack once, so that they will hear we are coming ” 
Stoik Papa clacked, then he and the swans flew towards the 
Viking’s castle 

In the castle all still lay in deepest sleep It ivas late in 
the evening before the Viking’s wife went to rest She was 
anxious about Helga, who had disappeaied three days ago along 
with the Chiistian priest Helga must have aided him in his 
flight It was her horse that was missing from the stable. 
But by what poiver had all this been accomplished? The 
^ iking s wife thought of it with wonder, and of the astonishmg 
things that were said to have been done by the white Christ, 
and that had come to pass through Him and those who be- 
lieved in Him and followed Him Her crowding thoughts 
took form in a dieam She thought she was still awake on her 
couch, and darkness leigned all around The tempest drew 
near^ she heaid the sea roanng and rolling etist and west, like 
the billows of the North Sea and the Kattegat The horrible 
serpent that surrounds the earth in the depths of the ocean 
shook in convulsive spasms It might be the night of the fall 
of the gods, as the pagans called the Last Day, when all would 
pass away even the great gods themselves The war trumpet 
sounded, and the gods lode over the rainbow, clad in armour, 
to fight their last battle Before them flew the winged Val- 
kynes, and the ranks of the dead warriors stood close The 
whole air shone with the Northern Lights, and yet the dark- 
ness was left conqueror It was a ghastly sight. 

Close beside the fnghtened Viking’s vnfe Helga sat cn the 
floor in the ugly form of a frog She trembled and crept 
close to her foster-mother, who took her on her lap and clasped 
hen lovingly, though the frog form was indeed ugly The air 
was filled with the sound of sword and club blows and vith 
the hissing of arroivs, as if a storm of hail was sweeping over 
them It was the hour when heaven and earth are rent 
asunder, the stars fall, and all sinks into Surtur’s sea of fire 
But she knew that there would come a new earth and a new 
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a long and h'ea^y one^ till in thus very houi si\6et sounds and 
sireet scents awoke me and set me free ” 

The green band from tbe mobber’s heart to the ivings of the 
bud, wheie did it fluttei non? whither has it blown away? 
Only the stoik had seen it The band n as the green stem, 
the knot was the ladiant flower, cradle of the child, now 
opened out into beauty, and laid again on its mother’s heart. 

And while the UV6 lay heart to heart, Stork Papa fieW in 
ever narrower circles round them, and at last he daited in 
swift -flight awaj'’ towards his nest Thence he fetched the 
long-treasured swan’s drosses, and cast one over each of them 
The feathers enfolded them, and they rose from the earth two 
White swans 

“ifoW we will t^vlk with one another,” said Stork Papa. 
“Now we can understand onO ahothdr, even if the beak of 
the one bird is different from that of the other It happens 
most luckily that you have come to-night, for to-morrow w'O 
should have been off and away— Mother, and I, and the young 
ones "We are flying to the south Yes, just lo6k at me' I 
am quite ah old fnend frotn Nileland, and the mother too 
Her heart is -warmei than her words She always thought 
that the Pnucess would he able to shift for heiself I and 
the young ones earned the swan’s plumage up here, hht how 
glad I am, and how lucky it n as that I was still here ' ’When 
day daivns we tiavel from here, a great company of storks 
We Anil fly in froht and do you fly after us, then you cannot 
lose your ivay I and the young ones mil keep an eye on 

you ” i: J 

“And the^ lotus flower which I -was to bnn^,” said the 
Egyptian Princess, “she flies by my side in swan’s plumao-e' 
I am bnnging tbe flower of my heart mth me, and so the 
riddle has been solved' Homeivard! homew^ard'” 

But Helga said that she could not leave the Danish land 
Anthout once more seeing her foster-mother, the loVmg Anfc 
of the Viking Each tender memory, e\ hry loving Word, every 
t^r that hei foster-mother had shed, came to her mind, and 

at this moment she almost ffelt as if she loved that mdther the 
most 

“Yes, Are must go to the Vikm^’s ctstle,” said Stork Papa, 
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wait for the s.wans,” said Stork Mama “if they 
'‘';:;y7ai?t Ao come with us, they may come ' "We can’t sit hero till 
, jj^'Jiavtews travel ' There is something so nice in travelling 
in families like this, not like the finches and the paitndgcs, 
who fly with the cocks by themselves and the hens by them- 
selves, that is quite unseemly, to speak plainly, and uhat 
land of flapping of wings are the siyans making there?” 

‘AYell, everyone has his own way of flying,” said Stoik 
Papa, “the swans take it slantingly, the cranes in a triangle, 
and the curlews m a spiral ” 

“Don’t talk of spirals when we are flying up horp,” said 
Stork Mama, “it gives the young ones desires that can’t be 
gratified ” 

“Are these the high mouptains of which I haie heard?” 
asked Helga in her swan’s dress 

“These are storm clopds dnving beneath us,” answered her 
mother 

“What land of white clouds are these that stand up so 
high?” asked Helga 

“ What you see there are the mountains covered with ever- 
lasting snows,” said hei mother, and they flew over the Alps 
to the blue Mediterranean 

“Afnca! Africa’ Egypt’s shpre’” exulted the daughter of 
the Nile in her swan’s form, when she saw her home From 
high up in the air it looked only a pale-yellow, wa^y streak 
And the birds all looked and hastened their flight 
“I smell Nile mud and wet frogs!” said Stork Mama, “and 
I begin to feel quite hungry Now you mil taste for your 
selves’ And you will 'see marabouts and ibises and cranes 
they aU belong to the family, only they are not nearly so 
beautiful as we are < They affect to be very superior, especially 
the ibis He r re.^^ quite spoilt by the Egyptians They 
make him into ■'a perfect mummy, stufiing him with spices 
I would rather be stuffed with live frogs, and so would you, 
and so you will be, too It is better to have something m 
your stomach when you are living, than be made a shov of 
vhen you are dead That’s my opinion, and I am always nght 
“The storks have come now,” they said in the great house 
on the bank of the Nile, where the royal master lay on a 
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heaven, that the cornfields would wave and swell vhere the 
sea rolled now ovei the barren sea bottoin, and that the 
inefliible God Avould reign To Him — to God — Baldiir as- 
cended, the gentle, loving Baldui, dohvered from the kingdom 
of the dead He came, and the Vilang’s wife saw him She 
knew his face, it was the face of the pnsoner, the Chiistuii/ 
piiest “The -uhite Christ'” she cried aloud, and with the 
cry she kissed the forehead of the ugly fiog child Then the 
frog covenng fell ofi^, and Helga stood betoie her in the fulness 
of her beauty, charming and gentle as never before, hei eyes 
radiant She kissed her foster-mother’s hands, blessed her for 
all her care and love duiing the da} s of trial and giief, for the 
thoughts which she had suggested to hei and awakened in 
her, for the mention of the name which she repeated, “white 
Chnstl” Then the beautiful Helga aiose, a mighty swan, 
w idely outstretching hei ivings mth a rustle, as w hen the 
flock of birds of passage sets foith 

The Viking’s wife awoke, and out-side there still sounded 
through the air this loud flapping of wings She knew it was 
the season when the storks leave, it must have been then 
flight she heaid, Once moie she would see them, and bid 
them farewell She rose from the couch, stepped on to the 
terrace, and saiv on the roof of the house and everywhere 
stork upon stoik Eound the castle, and above the high tiees, 
croAvds of them flew in gieat ciicles But opposite her and 
the terrace, at the well where Helga sat so often and grie>ed 
her With her wild ways, theie sat two swans, looking at her 
with lutelbgent e}es She romemboied her dream She was 
full of it still, as if it Aveie leality She thought of Helga m 
SAvan’s form, she thought of the Chnstian piiest, and her 
heart greiv suddenly light 

The swans flapped their wings, and bent then heads as if 
they wished to send her a greeting, and the ^ iking s wife 
held out her arms towards them, grasping the meaning of it 
all She smiled thiough her tears, and then sank into deep 
thought 

Then theio Wtis a flapping of Avings and a clicking of beaks, 
and all the stoiks rose on high to take then journey to the 
south 
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desc6ni(le^ to the Marsh-king, and from their umon sprang the 

'J i ^ 

“I don’t exactly know how to repeat the words,” said Stork 
Papa, who had listened from the roof, and now was going to 
tell his own people what he had heard. “What they said 
was so involved It was so clevei and so well thought out that 
rank and gifts were at once bestowed on them. The pnnce’s 
cook even received a high mark of distinction— probably for 
the soup'” 

“ And what did you get, then ? ’ asked Stork Mama “ They 
ought not to forget the most important person, and that is 
you, at all events The learned men have done nothing in the 
whole matter beyond making use of your mouth, your reward 
will certainly come to you ” 

Later in the night, when the gentle quiet of sleep lay upon 
the now happy household, someone was still awake, not Stork 
Papa, he stood imheeding upon one leg and slept at his post, 
but Helga was awake She leant out ovei the balcony and 
gazed into the clear air She looked at the great bright stars, 
bigger and purer in radiance than they had been in the noith, 
and yet the same She thought of the Vikings wife in the 
wild marsh land, of the gentle eyes of her foster-mother, and 
the tears she had shed over the poor fiog chdd who now lived 
jn the magnificent spring air by the waters of the Nile, under 
the glory of the radiant stars. She thought of the love whick 
had dwelt m the bosom of the pagan woman, the love which 
had been called forth towards a pitiful cieature, a iviclced 
beast in human form, a loathsome thing in beast’s form She 
looked at the shining stars and thought of the gloiy that pro- 
ceeded from the brow of the dead man as she flew with him 
through the wood and over the moor Tones rang in her 
memory Words she had heard during their nde when she 
Avas borne amazed and trembling thiough the breezes, ivords 
from the great spring of love, the highest love which enibiaces 
all generations In truth, what had not been given, iron, and 
attained by this love 1 

Beautiful Helga ivas absoibed night and day in her gieat 
hnppiness, and was lost in the contemplation of it, like the 
child Avho turns quickly from the giver to busy itself with the 
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white cushion in the open hall under a leopard’s skin He was 
not living, neither was he dead, hut hoping and waiting for 
the lotus flower from the deep marsh in the far north Kins- 
men and servants surrounded his couch 

Into the hall flew two magnificent swans They had come 
inth the storks They throw ofi" the dazzling white plumage, 
and two char min g women stood there, as like one anothei as 
two drops of dew They bent over the pale old man, and 
threw back their long hair and when beautiful Helga bent 
over her grandfather his cheeks flushed, his eyes grew bright, 
and life came to his benumbed bmbs The old man arose 
strong and young once more, daughter and gianddaughter 
sang round him hke a joyous morning greeting after a long 
and troubled dream 

Joy reigned throughout the house and in the stork’s nest 
too, but here, to be sure, the joy was more especially on 
account of the high brung, and the number of frogs that came 
up on the earth in crowds 

Then the learned men hastily put down in rapid outline the 
story of the two princesses and of the flower of heahng as an 
important event and a blessing for the house and the country 
Meanwhile the stork couple told it to their family in their 
own way, but not tiU all were first satisfied, for they had 
something else to do than to list-en to stones 

“Now, at last you will get something out of the affair, 
whispered Stork Mama, “that can’t be otherwise ” 

“■What should I get?” said Stork Papa “"What have I 
done? Nothing at all'” 

“ You have done more than all the others,” answered Stork 
Mama “Without you and the young ones the two pnneesses 
vould nevei agam have seen Egypt or brought about the 
recovery of the old man You are sure to get something 
Tliey will certainly confer the doctor’s hat upon yon, and our 
young will aftervards be bom iinth it, and their young again, 
and so on You already look hke an Egyptian doctor in my 
eyes ” The learned and inse set forth the primary thought, 
as they called it, which undeilay the whole occurrence 
“Love begets Life” This theme they expoiuided m divcme 
uaya The warm sunbeam was the Egj^ptian princess, who 
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Inj&^/spimg, Tvjien tte storks were again staitmg for the 
took off her golden bracelet, and scratched her 
It She beckoned to Stork Papa, put the golden 
ring round his neck, and bade him give it to the Viking’s 
wife The latter would gather from the bracelet that hei 
foster-daughter lived, that she was happy, and that she 
thought of her mothei. 

“ This IS heavy to carry,” thought Stork Papa when he had 
it lound his neck, “ but gold and honour aie not to be thrown 
on the highroad. The stork brings happmess, but that has 
always been admitted ” 

“You lay gold and I lay eggs,” said Stork Mama, “but you 
only lay once and I lay every yeai Yet no one ever acknow- 
ledges it. That really hurts one ” 

“You have a good conscience, little mother,” said Stoik 
Papa 

“You can’t cover yourself with that,” said Stoik Mama, 
“it won’t blow you a fair wind, nor iviU it fill your stomach ” 

The nightingale that sang in the tamarind bushes was soon 
to set out for the north too Helga the beautiful had often 
hoard her sing up there on the Wild Moor, and now she 
thought she would give hei a message Helga understood 
the bird’s language since she had flown m the swan’s plumage 
She had often spoken it with the stork and the swallow, so 
the nightingale would understand her She bade the nightin- 
gale fly to the beechwood in Jutland, where the mound of 
stones and branches was raised She bade her get aU the 
little birds to build their nests round the grave, and ever again 
and again to let their songs be heard over it And the night- 
ingale flew away — and time flew awmy also 

The eagle stood on the pyramid in August, and saw draw- 
ing near a stately caravan of richly laden camels, splendidly 
diessod and armed men on snorting Arabian horses, gleaming 
white as silvei, with led, quiveiing nostnls, and great, thick 
manes, that fell down over then gi-aceful legs ‘Wealthy 
guests — a royal pnnee fiom Arabia, beautiful as a pnnee 
should be — entered the house, on the roof of which the empty 
stoik’s nest stood The storks weie at that time m the far 
noith, but they were soon to return, and on the day they 
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splendid gift She seemed iittcily taken up with the ever- 
incrcasing bliss which might and would come to her^ As by 
a miracle she w.is being boino to ever gi eater joy and happi- 
ness, and in these thoughts she lost heisolf one day so 
thoroughly that she thought no moie of the Giver It was 
the exuberance of her young spirit which was spieading its 
wings in fearless flight Her eyes shone, but suddenly a loud 
noise down below in the court broke into the course of her 
thoughts There she saw tuo large ostriches running round 
very quickly in naiiow circles She had not seen this cieatnre 
before — a great bud, awkwaid and unwieldy The wings 
looked as if they had been cropped, and the bird itself as if it 
weie ben itched, and she asked uhat had happened to the 
creatme, and understood for the first time the legend that the 
Egyptians tell of the bird 

Once upon a time the children of the ostnch family were 
very beautiful, and had big and strong wings Then one 
evening the big birds of the wood said to the ostiich “ Brother, 
shall we to-moirow, if God mil, fly to the n\oi and dnnkl” 
And the ostnch answer ed, “I mil” With d.iybieak they 
flew away, and fiist then flight -was upward, high up toward 
the sun, towards the eye of God, ever highei and higher, and 
the ostnch kept fai in front of all the other birds He flew 
pixiudly up towards the light, and ti listed in his strength, not 
thinking of the Giver, nor saying, “if God will” Then the 
avenging angel drew back the veil from the sun’s sea of flames, 
and in an instant the bird’s wings v ere scorched, and it sank 
pitifully to the earth The ostnch and his race, therefore, 
may never again rise fiom the earth He floes in tenor, 
blundenng round in circles in a narrow space This legend 
IS a warning to us men to say always in thought and wish, 
in all 0111 undertakings, “if God mil” 

And Helga bowed her head pensnmly in thought, looking 
at the circling ostrich in its fear, and its silly joy at the sight 
of Its omi big shadow on the white sunlit w'all, and a deep 
gravity took root in hei mind and thoughts A life nch in 
present and in future happiness was given, was attained 
What was still to happen, stiU to come The best, “if God 
mil” 
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one moie look,” she begged, "only a single short 

Winnie " 

' "Wo must get down to earth,” he continued, “or the 
guests will all have gone aMa;yl” 

“ Only a look, the last " 

Ilclga stood again in the verandah, but the mamage lights 
iMthout wcie all \anished, the lights in the hall extinginsherl, 
the storks gone, not a guest to be seen, no bndegioom — all m 
one short minute dispciscd 

Then great giief came upon hci She rushed through the 
empty hall into the ne\t room There, strange warnors were 
sleeping She opened a side dooi that led to her own room, 
and when she thought she was entering it, suddenly she found 
herself in the garden It w^as no earlier here — the sky was 
icd, it wms dawn 

“Three minutes only in heaven,” she thought, “and a 
whole night had passed on earth'” 

Then she looked at the storks, and called to them in their 
own language Stoik Papa turned bis head to her, listened, 
and came near 

“ You speak oui language,” said he “ "What do you wantl 
Why do you, a strange woman, appear herel” 

“ I am Helga Do you not know mel We talked together 
thice minutes ago on the verandah ” 

“ That is nonsense,” said the stork “ You must have 
di eamt it ” 

“No, no,” said she, and she icminded him of the Vilang’s 
castle, of the great sea, and of his journey hither 

Then Stork Papa bhnked “ That is indeed an old story 
It belongs to the time of my great-grandfather There was 
certainlj’- in Egypt a pnneess who came fiom Denmark, but 
she disappeaied on the evening of her marriage many hundred 
years ago, and never came back You can read it yourself 
on tbe monument in the garden There are swans and storks 
carved on it, and above your own image is standing m white 
marble ” 

It was so Helga saw, understood, and sank dowm on her 
knees 

The sun broke out brilliantly , and just as formerly, always 
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came back, that day so full of joy and happiness, a wedding 
•u'as to take place Beautiful Helga, gleaming with silks and 
jewels, was the bnde The biidegioom was the young pnnee 
from Arabia Bnde and bridegroom sat between the mother 
and grandfather at the top of the table 
She did not look at the biidegroom, with his brown manly 
cheeks, on which a dark beard curled, nor did she look into 
the fiery dark eyes that rested upon her, but only at the 
glittering stars which shone down from the heavens. 

Then there was heaivl a loud rustling of wings boating the 
air The storks woie ictuming home, and the old stork pair, 
although tiled after their journey and needing rest, flow at 
once down to the railmgs of the verandah, as they were 
aheady aware that a festival was being hold At the frontier 
they had heard that Helga had had them painted on the vfall 
— they had a part in her history 

“That 18 very pietty and sensible,” said Stork Papa 

“That 13 veiy httle," said Stork Mama, “less it could 
hardly be” 


As Helga caught sight of them, she lose and went out to 
the verandah to stroke their backs The old stork pan shook 
their heads and bent their necks, and the youngest amongst 
th^ felt very much honoured by thoir reception 
Hel^ looked up at the star, which shone evei more and 

w purer 

bad rome down from tbe hngdom of heaven 

inowt,” faiThe"'* surpasses aU that earth 


‘'‘T'’®'? Msiden, prayed earnestly and more 
oTo 2 ’’ T pruyed Wore, that she m^Xt 

cannot evpross ' sound such as words 

“ SO back, you wnU ho nnssod ■ ■’ sa.d the priest 
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one more look,” she begged, ^‘only a single short 

TQimzte t 
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“AVe must get doivn to earth,” he continued, “oi the 
guests will all have gone away'” 

“ Only a look, the last 

Helga stood again in the verandah, but the marriage lights 
unthout were all vanished, the bghts in the hall extinguisherl, 
the storks gone, not a guest to be seen, no bndegroom — all in 
one short minute dispeised 

Then great giief came upon hei She rushed through the 
empty hall into thonext room There, strange wariiors were 
sleeping She opened a side door that led to her own loom, 
and when she thought she was entering it, suddenly she found 
herself in the gaiden It was no earlier here — the sky was 
red, it was dawn 

“Three minutes only in heaven,” she thought, “and a 
whole night had passed on earth'” 

Then she looked at the storks-, and called to them in their 
own language Stork Papa turned his head to her, listened, 
and came near 

“ You speak our language,” said he “ TVhat do you want? 
Why do you, a strange woman, appear here?” 

“ I am Helga Do you not know me? We talked together 
thiee minutes ago on the verandah ” 

“That IS nonsense," said the stork “You must have 
di eamt it ” 


“No, no,” said she, and she reminded him of the Vilung’s 
castle, of the great sea, and of his journey hither 

Then Stork Papa blinked “ That is indeed an old story 
It belongs to the time of my great-grandfather There was 
certainly in Egypt a pnncess who came fiom Denmark, but 
she disappeared on the evening of her marriage many hundred 
years ago, and never came back You can read it yourself 
on the monument in the garden There are sw.ans and stoiks 
carved on it, and above your own image is standing in white 
marble ” 

It was so Helga saw, understood, and sank down on her 
knees 

The sun broke out brilliantly, and just as formerly, ahvays 






